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PREFACE 


The present work on Asoka and his Inscriptions is the outcome 
of a prolonged study of the inscriptions and legends of the great 

Mauiya emperor in their manifold historical bearings. Since 1 was 
initiated into the study of Indian inscriptions at first-hand in 1912 
by the late Professor R. D. Bcnerji, then a Superintendent of the 
Aachx'ologiea! Section of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, my strong 

conviction was that with a mere knowledge of the palatography 

indispensable to decipherment and of the dictionary meaning of the 
words employed was not in itself sufficient for either a correct 

interpretation of the epigraphs or a thorough grasp of their 
importance as historical documents. A first-hand knowledge of 
contemporary literature and its language wins as much a desideratum 
as the historical training and intellectual equipment for a proper 
assessment of their evidentiary values. In other words, the mere 
cpigraphist or the mere linguist was incompetent to fulfil this 
task. And since 1 became associated with the Post-Graduate 
teaching in Arts inaugurated by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee in the premier 
Indian University of Calcutta 1 began to press the need of supplement- 
ing the teaching of the inscriptions by trained epigraphists with that 
imparted by capable teachers in the language and literature depart- 
ments, the epigraphic evidence being inseparable from the collective 
literary evidence. 

The original plan was just to edit the inscriptions including also 
those subsequently discovered or deciphered since the publication of 
Hultzsch’s work. Failing to publish the edition thus prepared for 
some reason or other, I had to remain content with the publication 
of Part II of my first work containing translations and notes. 
Encouraged by the reception accorded to this publication, 1 set my 
heart upon the present work intending it at first to serve as a short 
historical introduction to the first work. The piesent extension of 
its scope was far beyond my original contemplation. 

The widening of the historical vision has been partly due to a 
desire to justify the digression made from the path of the history of 
Indian Philosophy often regretted by Professor Sir Sarvapalli 
Radhakrishnan and other sincere friends and well-wishers, and partly 
due to a desire to vindicate, however imperfectly, the way of studying 
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history from a philosophical and scientific point of view, treating the 
history of a country primarily as a comprehensive view of its collective 
life-movement. Here the reader may find the results of an honest 
endeavour for the realisation of some of the ideas formulated by me 
in the Presidential Address delivered in the Ancient Indian Section 
of the Indian History Congress held at Annamalainagar, South India, 
in December, 1945. 

Thus it will be seen that my work on Asoka and his records has 
grown up by at le.iat three stages with the result that some of the 
earlier interpretations have been either completely abandoned or 
appreciably amended at a later stage ; some of the questions which 
were left open in the previous publication have been finally decided 
in the present work. The reader's attention may particularly be 
drawn to the discussion of the significance of Aioka’s epithets 
Devinaippriya and Priyadasi laja Magadhe, the place of Pitinikas 
in relation to the Ristikas and Bhojas, and the precise import of 
Anoka’s statement sila vigai^abhl chu kalapita. The relative values 
of the ASokan in.scriptions and legends as materials for an authentic 
history have been carefully discussed. Nothing has been taken for 
granted. There is no foregone conclusion. The entire position of 
the history of Asoka has been critically reviewed in the light of the 
data derived mainly from a first-hand study of the inscriptions. The 
official functions of the Arpta-mahfimatas have been placed on a sure 
footing. Part I has been devoted to such relevant themes a.s Asoka’s 
personal history, empire, state, administration, petsonal and public life, 
dharma, dharmavijaya and place in history, while Part 11, which is 
rather of a technical nature and, therefore, of little or no interest to 
general readers, has been devoted to the important problems that are 
apt to arise in connection with the study of the inscriptions from a 
purely linguistic and literary point of view. The appendix to Part I 
contains an instructive paper written by Dr. Iswarlal Topa of the 
Osmania University on Atoka’s dhamma-culturc. 

It will be seen that the legends of Atoka have been discredited 
wherever they have been found lacking in corroboration from the 
inscriptions. I hope, I have not failed to appraise them properly. 
The historical vision is not confined to India. In dealing with 
Atoka, the historian is required to review the whole of the past, 
contemporary and subsequent history of mankind,— of sava munisii, 
all men. Accordingly Atoka’s JambudvTpa in which he sought to 
commingle gods and men or men and gods, to make, in other words a 
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heaven of earth and an earth of heaven was, in one sense, the sub- 
continent of India, and, in another, the whole world of men. Concern- 
ing Asoka’s own records, that which di.sappoints us is their 
incompleteness and the cause of regret is that he had not caused all 
his dhamma-niyamas to be recorded. This deficiency of his records 
has been made up with side-lights from as many sources as possible, 
including the Classical writings. 

I am one of those with whom the Arthasastra upholding the 
advanced political views ascribed to one Kautilya i. e., the treatise, as 
we now have it in prose, is the handiwork of a later exponent. There 
were, nevertheless, an earlier work, probably in verse — a Dapd^inlti 
with its prototypes in the pre-Asokan Mahabharata and Jatakas. It 
will be in vain, I think, to father the work in its present form on 
the political adviser of Chandragupta Maurya. Tables of parallels 
given in Part II may enable the reader to distinguish, partly at least, 
between what is pre-Ak>kan and what is post-A^okan in this impor- 
tant treatise on royal polity. 1 have been concerned to point out 
the difference and distinction even where at the first sight a verbal 
resemblance exists between one dictum and another. And I strongly 
fee! that it is as much important to note the points of agreement as 
to note the points of difference. It is not for me to say how far I 
have succeeded in returning a correct verdict on the set of facts 
hitherto known to me. Certain it is that the pronouncement of a 
verdict on what might have been is not the buisness of the historian ; 
he is primarily concerned with what it was. The judgements on 
‘might-have-beens’ have gravely prejudiced the part played by A^oka 
in the history of India as well as of mankind. 1 am sorry that I could 
not help joining an issue with three of the great Indian scholars for 
whose writings I have otherwise nothing but admiration. 

I am painfully aware of the fact that human mind is not free from 
bias or prejudice either within the four walls of a university or with- 
in the bounds of the four oceans. ASoka who by his Dharmavijaya 
policy raised India in the estimation of the civilized world for all 
times to come is held responsible for the political or national decline 
of the Hindus, forgetting the fact that there was no idea of ‘nation’ or 
‘nationality’ in India before ASoka. If ASoka’s grandfather 
Chandragupta was great, he was great not for being a tool at the 
hands of Indian Machiavelli but for his success, as observed by 
Justin, in making India free, “shaking off from its neck the yoke of 
slavery.” If the ArthaSSstra embodies the political maxims of a 
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Kautilya* this is worked with all its shrewdness and sagacity to 
strengthen the position of an ambitious monarch aspiring only to be 
a mighty despot. If Kautilya’s king believed that he was by his 
nationality just as much an Indian as his ministers and oHiccrs, 
viceroys and commissioners, there is no reason why he should have 
been advised not to trust any of them. The Magadhan method ot 
administration, as noticed by Megasthciies, was a method, which 
evolved through a long line of rulers from the Brihadrathas down to 
the Nandas, and the much idolised Kautilya is notliing but a lineal 
descendant of Varshakiira, the Brahman minister of Ajutasatru who 
proved to be a veteran in the nefarious art of sowing the seeds of 
dissension in the neighbouring Vrijian confederacy. 

It is still uncertain whether Asoka’s Parindas were the Pulindas 
of the Puranas. The name Parinda occurs in tlic Pali Chulavariisa 
(XXXVIII. 29-30) in which Parinda and Khuddaparinda arc men- 
tioned as two sons of a Paitdya King. It is possible, therefore, that 
the Parindas were racially connected with the Pdi)<jyas. 

The facts arc presented as far as these could be gathered from all 
available sources and ascertained, the findings are given for what tlicy 
are worth, and the labours of previous scholars are fully utilised. 
Whether the views and interpretations offered by previous scholars 
are accepted or rejected, reasons have been given for that. Even if 
the findings be found untenable, the facts stand as they arc, ami this 
alone is my satisfaction that I have honestly tried to facilitate a 
rational understanding of what is what. 

My indebtedness to the whole body of Asokan scholars headed by 
Prinsep and Cunningham and led further atlcld by Buliler and Senart 
is very great indeed. This does not mean, however, that the data of 
history should not be re-examined and revalued. If anyone has read 
or can interpret the Asokan records and legends better, his or her 
suggestions and criticisms are always welcome, but mere disparage- 
ment is certainly not the better part of valour. Fortunately, I am not 
altogether alone to take a different view of the history of Ailoka, 

When my right to deal with the ancient Indian inscriptions, 
particularly Asokan, was challenged by some of the epigraphisi 
colleagues in the University, Mr. P. N. Banerjee, m.a., Barrister-at- 
Law, then a Fellow and Syndic of the Calcutta University, rendered 
a most friendly service by asking me to vindicate my position, 
which in his opinion was unquestionable in this respect. I took up 
the challenge forthwith and published the paper entitled “Inscriptional 
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Excursions” in the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. 11, No. I, 1926, 
with the kind assistance of its editor. Dr. N. N. Law. I sincerely 
regret the polemical tune of my writing, although its worth was 
openly recognized by Professor D. R. Bhandarkar in the revised 
edition of his Carmichal Lectures on A^oka. But the compliment 
which I then paid to Mr. Banerjee stating that he was “a friend of 
all earnest scholars” stands justified all the more now when he has 
assumed his new responsible office of the Vice-Chancellor. 

Bhandarkar’s original lectures on the subject were followed by 
Hultzsch’s masterly edition and translation of the Inscriptions of 
A^oka and Professor Radhakumud Mookerji’s monograph and Pro- 
fessor Raychaudhuri’s Political History of Ancient India. Among 
the honujide Pali scholars, Mr. Charan Das Chatterji, M. A., now 
Reader of Indian History at the University of Lucknow, and among 
my colleagues, Mr. Sailendra Nath Mitra, M. a., now Secretary to the 
Councils of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts and Science, evinced a 
keen interest in the study of the Asokan inscriptions from the 
Buddhist literary point of view. 1 particularly wanted Mr. Mitra to 
prepare a critical edition of these inscriptions with as many close 
literary parallels as possible. He took up the work in right earnest 

only to give it up when he was about to reap a good harvest of his 

arduous labour. Thus I was compelled at last to do the work, with 
the assurance from Mr. Mitra that he would place at my disposal the 
new materials he was able to collect from various sources. These 
have been duly acknowledged wherever I have used them. 

I am grateful to Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, President of 

the Council of Post-graduate Teaching in Arts, Calcutta University, 
for his genuine interest in the progress of this work and no less to 
Dr. B. C. Law for his generosity. Among the senior and junior 
colleagues, I must gratefully mention the name of Professors S. K. 
Chatterji and Stella Kramerish, Dr. N. R. Roy, the Bageswari 
Professor of Fine Arts, and Messrs D. L. Barua, N. N. Dasgupta 
and Sultan Alam Chowdhury for their helpful suggestions. 

Mr. S. N. Mitra, Mr. Amitesh Banerjee, Professor of History, 
Daulatpur Hindu Academy, and my eldest son Mr. Basubandhu 

Barua, m. a. have helped me in deciding some of the disputed points. 
Mr. Anantalal Thakur, m. a., a University Research Scholar attached 
to me, has kindly prepared the indices, and my sixth daughter, 
Snehakana, has prepared the maps of JambudvTpa, Asoka’s empire 
and five Greek territories. 
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A critical edition of the Pali counterparts of Buddha’s Discourses 
recommended by Asoka in his Bhabru Edict, which is prepared by 
Mm. Professor Vidhusekhara Bhattacharyya and which is being 
seen through the press, may be regarded as a useful supplement to 
this work. 

The word tushtadanam, which is employed in the Artha^astra 
obviously as an equivalent of ASoka’s tiqbilyalana, does not support 
Dr. Hctti Arachi’s equation of tufhayatana with Pali titthdyatana. 

I need not be unduly apologetic as to the quality of Printing and 
paper, there having been little or no choice in the matter under the 
war conditions. The misprints, however slight, arc bound to be when 
the printing is done in Calcutta where normally the overworked 
authors are deprived of the service of expert proof-readers. 


Dated, Calcutta, 
The 20th May, 1946. 


} 


B. M. Bakua 
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Asofcan Messages 

1. KalatjiUTi dukariri. Yo Sdikaro kalSijasa so dukaram karoti. 

“Doing good work is difficult. He who does it first, does a 
difficuU thing.” 

2. Nasti hi kammatararp sarvalokahitatpa. 

“There is no greater duty than doing good to the whole world.” 

3. Vipule tu pi danc yasa nasti sayamc bhavasudhita va kataip- 
fiatfl va dadhabhatita cha nlcha badhaip. 

“Notwithstanding his extensive charity, he who hath not self- 
control, purity of sentiment, gratitude, and strong devotion, is very 
low." 

4. Nfisti etarisam danapi yarisarp dhainmadanani dhaipma- 
saipstavo cha dhammasaipvibhago va dhaipma-sainbaindho va. 

“There is no such gift as that of the Dharma, — no such associ- 
ation as that through the Dhamna, no such distribution as that of 
the Dharma, and no such connection as that through the Dharma.” 

5. SSravadhl asa savapasamdanarp. Savapasamda bahusrutii cha 
asu kalapagama cha asu. 

“May there be the growth of all sects in matters essential. 

May all sects be well informed and inheritors of noble 
traditions.” 

6. lyaip chu mokhyaraute vijaye e dhammavijaye. 

“That indeed is to be considered the best of conquests which is a 
conquest by piety,” 
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“The fragrance of his fame has travelled afar ; 

He lived in wonderful perception of the Truth, " 

Chiang Hsia>pias 

Amidst tens o< thousands of names of Monarchs that ertnvd the 
columns ol history, their Majestie.s and graciousness and serenities 
and royal highness and the like, the name of Asoka .shines, and 
shines alone, a star.” 


H. G. Wells 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTROBUCTOEY 


1. Sources of iiifomialion : There arc two sources from which 
materials for a comprehensive history of Asoka can be gathered^ viz-<s 
literary and ardiaxdog'icaL The literary source consists in (I) llie 
various legends of Asoka and otlier Mauryas in Pali, Sanskrit, and 
other languages ; (2) the texts and commentaries throwing lights, 
direct or otherwise, on divers points of Asokan thoughts, rc<’ords, 
dominions, and system of administration ; (3) the Greek accounts 
having bearings upon the Mauryas, their foreign relations and 
administration, as well as the geography and general history of 
India ; (4) the dynastic lists in the Divyilvadana, the Manjnsri 
Mulakalpa, and the Puranas setting forth the chronology of the 
successive rulers of Magadlia, including tlie hlauryas ; (5) the 
Samanta-prisudlka and the Pali Chronicles oirering us the chronology 
of the rulers and ruling dynasties of Magadha ; and (G) the itinera- 
ries of such Chinese pilgrims as Fa-Hien, IIwcu Tlisang, and I-tsing 
in respect of the facts recorded by them as eye-witnesses and the 
current legends that have been narrated by them. 

The arclucological source consists primarily in Asoka’s owm 
inscriptions and monuments, and secondarily only in the inscriptions 
and monuments left behind by others. An elaborate account of 
Asoka’s inscriptions constituting as they do the main direct source of 
his history is given in Part 11 of this work. Among the inscriptions 
O'f others, those standing nearest to Anoka’s lime are the three Nagar- 
jimi Hill-cave inscriptions of Dasaratha. Tim right half of an Aramaic 
inscription, which is discovered at Taxila and l)elievcd to Imvc been 
a record of the time of Asoka and something concerning him 
(Herzfcld, E. I. XIX, p* 251), still awaits satisfactory decipherment 
and convincing interpretation. Otlier inscriptions and coin-legends 
that belong to the post-Mauryan period arc important as indicating 
the palajographic, linguistic, literary, political, social, economic, 
religious, and artistic changes that took place subsequently. Some of 
them show the continuance of the official designation of the 
Malulmatras and Rajjukas, while one of them, namely, the Junagarh 
Rock inscription of Rudradaman mentions Chandragupta Maurya 
and Asoka and an official agent of the former in connection with the 



history of excavation and subsequent enlargement and repair of the 
Sudareana Lake. The hymn of praise composed in Iwnour of the 
Trikaya and set up at Bodhgayil by a later Chinese pilgrim, named 
Chiang Hsia pias, wrongly describes the great temple of Btnlligaya as 
a memorable erection of Asoka, The Bodhgaya andCaya insci iiaions 
of Asokavalla and Dasaratlia of Sapadfdaksha (Sivalik) arc interesting 
as showing how the name of Asoka and liis succc.ssor Da&tratha were 
kept up in the personal names of even much later Buddhist riders of 
a place in India. Similarly the early Brrihnu inscriptions of Ceylon 
are important in that they prefix lh«; epithet of Drvanapriya to the 
ancient kings of the island. Attention may he drawn also to the 
Hithigumpha inscription in whieli Kharavcia is repn setstt'd as the 
most powerful king of Kalinga who emulated obviously the fame of 
Afoka in respect of honouring all sects, all dcnominaiions. The 
numerous short inscriptions in the seals from Mohenjo-d.iro' and 
Harappa may be utilised in accounting, jjarily at least, for tin* «»rigin 
and development of the BrUhini characters, and their aninial figures, 
plant representations, as well a» symbols tnay l>e carefully studied for 
their legacies to Afokaa art. Nearer borne arc the in",»'rlptioiis of the 
Achaememan king Darius of Pensia and the architet tural designs of 
perscpolis that must be taken into account in effectively dealing with 
Asoka’s inscriptions and his mojuitncnts in general and tttonolilh* 
in particular. The later Indian inoinimintts, sculptures .antl 
symbols, Buddhist or otherwise, deserve to he studied for a 
first-hand knowledge of the legacy of Asokan art tracealilc in 
them. 

2. Hidirrdiaffve value* ; The persistent undervaluation of the 
Buddhist traditions and legends of Awka as preserved in the Pali 
Chronicles, Buddhaghosa’s Commentaries, particularly the Sarnarrhi- 
pasadikfi, the Si-yu-ki of Hwen Thsang, and the A^okavadSna in the 
Divyavadaiia on the part of a powcrfid •f.!;. !; (.; A‘'*l ,0, iinfu:! 
raised an issue of rar-rcacluiig iniporf.iure of r.lii- h .ve havi ih i Uive 
findings of the French savant ?kl. Hen.u t .-tiid the 1 io- lautr utt-d 
Professor Rhy.s Davids. 

Senart believes that ‘•’the Chrf.nieles have hi u rtahi de;;-'’ , ei drr 
the name of Asoka, preservedof our Pivad.i -t | irmly 

exact, not only to .allow .a substantial aipeenu-nt Unh- 
sensible) to appear but even to coutribule usefidly to the intelligerice 
of obscure passages in our monuments” (Inscriptions tie Piyadavi, II, 
p. 231, Buddhist India, p. 270). 

To call the Chronicles “the mcndaciou.s ficlions of nnsmiinihuis 
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monks*’ is in the considered opinion of Rhys Davids to ‘'^show a grave 
want of appreciation/* In arguing in favour of the Pali Chronicles, 
he observes : as in the case of Megasthcnes, of the early 'English 

Chroniclers it would be unreasonable to expect that sort of historical 
training which is of quite recent growth in Europe....... The opinion 

of scholars as to the attitude to be adopted towards such works is 
quite unanimous. The hypothesis of deliberate lying, of conscious 
forgery, is generally discredited. What we find in such Chronicles is 
not, indeed, sober history,.., ...but neither is it pure fiction. It is 
good evidence of opinion as held at the time when it was written. 
And from the fact that such an opinion was then held we can argue 
back, according to tlic circumstances of each case, to what was pro- 
bably the opinion held at some earlier date. No hard words are 
needed : and we may l>c unfcignedly grateful to these old students and 
writers for having preserved as much as we can gather from their 
imperfect records” ( Buddhist India, p, 274f., Geiger’s Dlpavamsa und 
Mahavainsa in Erlangen, 1902). 

And in arguing against Asoka’.s own records, he characteristically 
points out: ^‘Thc inscriptions are scanty...... .They give only a 

iimitexi view of the set of circumstances tliey deal with, Royal procla- 
mations, and official statements, are not usually regarded as telling 
the truth, tfic wliolc truth, and nothing but the truth. To put it 
mildly, ilierc is an economy of candour in these documents, intensely 
interesting thougli they are. And they are enigmatic. It is npt 
possible to understand them without the light thrown upon them by 
the later aceotitits” (.Buddhist India, p. 275 ). 

^ The traditional episodes of Asoka and those of his predecessors 
and successors in the Maurya line as coming down to us 
from tile Buddhist, Jaiiia and Brfihman writers of later ages 
arc certainly not witliout their intrinsic value. Their main 
importance as sources ■ of ■information lies ■■ in certain reliable 
data of the chronology and personal history of Asoka and other 
Mau^rya ; rulers. ■ .But for them and for tire contemporary and 
'.laler G.reek ' accounts, we could have know'u nothing ■ of Aloka’s 
grandfather ■■■■ C^handragupta and his father Bindusira. ' Aloka^s 
inscriptions completely ignore them. One.' might-' argue' 'that 
''Chandragu^pta Maurya is mentioned in' the Jun%a.rh Rock inscription 
'■of Rudmdatoan 1* ■•' But '■considering the latC' age ■of this ■inscription, 
'the facts recorded in ,it .in connection with Glmndrag'Upta ^and 'Asoka 
miglit be more a legendary than sober history. The same remark 
holds true of the inscribed hymn of the Chinese pilgrim Chiang 
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Hsia-pias wherein Asoka’s wide fame is said to have rested on his 
pious erection of the great Bodhgaya temple. 

The traditional stories are entitled to serious consideration not 
only for the additional historical data by which these supplement 
inscriptions constituting the main direct source of information but 
also for their suggestiveness. It is not only at the beginning of the 
Asokan researches that these were of most service, but even now the 
narratives are of no less service as means of suggesting various 
interesting probiems for solution to the critical students of the 
Asokan inscriptions and monuments. ^ helps to tiw clariftcalion 
of certain knotty and obscure points in the inscriptions and tlic 
correct interpretation of the historical bearings of certain statcincnls 
in them, these have already been appraised for what they are 
worth. 

However connected the narratives may be, particularly those 
related in the two Ceylon Chronicles in Pali, the introductiost to 
Buddhaghosa’s Samanta-pasadikS, and AsokIvadSna, they, when 
considered per se, are equally incomplete and one-sided, having teen 
written exclusively from the Buddhist theological ;)oint of view. 
They not only stand in need of supplementation from the inscriptions 
but abo in that of checking and rectification where they arc of a 
conflicting character. 

The study of the inscriptions has at last gained an itulrjrciidr nt 
foothold of its own. Among the recent writers, Profcsior I), R. 
Bhandarkar deserves great credit for vigorously having taken hfe stand 
on the inscriptions and convincingly shown how they serve as wal 
landmarks of Indian history, and hb treatment of the subject is 
analytical throughout. Professor Radhakumud MookerjI’s it more a 
synthetic spirit and his attention is equally divided between the 
inscriptions and literary traditions^. Though not a partisan either by 
training or temperament, by cotivSetifui I firll in line with Professtrr 
Bhandarkar rather than with Professor Moukt rji. To me abt» the 
traditional episodes, Imwcvcr interesting and itisirtictive they are for 
other reasons, are of sccontlary importance only. To properly 
evaluate the inscriptions is not only to trace thnuigli tlicm the 
successive stages of the workings and outpourings of Asoka’s active 
mind but also to consider them cautiously and critically in their 
manifold bearings on the contemporary, earlier and later Indian as 
well as world civilization. 

‘ Theoretically Mookerji too admits the greater evidentiary value of the 
imcdpti(Mas, See his Asaia p. 2. 


CHAPTER 11 


PERSONAL HISTORY 

Nothing is more striking and more disappointing to the students 
of Asoka’s inscriptions than that nowhere in them he has either 
mentioned or referred to his father and grandfather, his mother and 
maternal relations, as well as relations of his queens. He has not 
even cared anywhere to introduce himself as a scion of the Maurya 
family. His allusions to the former kings who had reigned in the 
long past and during several centuries (R.E. IV, P.E, VII) are too 
vague and indefinite and of too general a character to be construed as 
an allusion to his immediate predecessors. One may argue at best to 
establish the fact that they are not necessarily precluded from his 
mental view. His main concerns in the inscriptions are to render an 
easily intelligible and illustrative account of his notable acts of piety, 
to clearly set forth the circumstances and the nature of reflections that 
caused a change of heart and brought about a turning point in his 
life and kingly career, and to inculcate and promulgate the principles 
of piety or duly with a view to seeing that these were widely appre- 
ciated and acted upon- Persons, ’ peoples, kings, princes, officers, 
places, countries, rocks, pillars, caves, means, methods, and the rest 
come in just by the way. 

Chronology is the backbone of history. The inscriptions of Asoka 
as well as the Pali Chronicles and Buddhaghosa^s narrative in his 
Samanta-pasadika give us a chronological setting of certain relevant 
incidents in the life and career of Asoka- The Avadana story narrates 
the life of Asoka following some sort of a chronological order without 
assigning the facts to definite dates- The chronological scheme 
followed in the inscriptions is serviceable as a means of filling in gaps 
and testing the accuracy of some of the. dates within admittedly the 
wider outline of Asoka^s personal history in the Pali Chronicles and 
, the Samanta-pasadika. The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela 
excels both in punctiliousness when it presents a year by year 
account of the activities of Kharavela all through his reign within 
a biographical scheme. 

Just as in the life of Buddha the attainment of Buddhahood marks 
the beginning of the history of his great career worth knowing, so 
does the abhisheka or consecration in the life of a sovereign. IJnlas 



one’s business be to excel in the art of Boswellising^ precisely as il is 
in a Prakrit piece of panegyric like Klulravela's iiiscrip'lkin, the 
pcdigrecj lioyisli idiosyncrasies, education, practical Iraiiiirig, cons- 
cious piirsuitSj and such other details of the early life of a high 
personage arc unnecessary and out of place. So llicsc are safely ieft 
out of account in the earlier Vinaya life of tlie Buddha wiiicli is in 
Pali, and so also in Asi>ka\s sober account of liis mvn mind and 
activities. 

'ri'Uis ihe Ikisic date of Asoka’s |,>ersonaI Idstory is the dale of his 
consccraticuL Tliis has so far l.ieen tenia lively fixed at 270 or 
269 B. G. on a twulbld basis: (1) the tradlibrial, and (2) llic 
cpigraphic. 

As regards tlie traditional basis, th.e Pali Ohroiiides dcfiriildy 
state tinu Asokaks consecration took {>iac:e 218 years after llic 
demise of the Biidcliiad 'The Buddhist traditions of the iater 
age difler from one aiiotiier regarding titc date of the Buddini’s 
demise. The date which gained currency in Ceylon Irciiti a 
late period of its liistory and k now adhered to in Siam and 
Burma as well is equivalent to !A4 or 543 B. CX, whidi, 
according to .Professor llaydiaiidiiurrs hypothesis, was really 
the date of Biml^isunds accession to the throne of .Magadha 
(Political history, p. i86). The date of the Btiddiia’s demise, 
as may be fixed by tukling 2IB years to the date of Asc.ik;ds 
consecration, in 4t.MI or 'hi? li Cf^ 

» Ck>rif 0 iim;lmg “cviilciitly l>liaranttcika with KiilikAa of the Pali Clirantrleit, 
the DivyavaePum (p, 402) places Aloka’s ct>r 0 rmtioi.i jiiit one liiiinlreil yciiri after 
the Buddha's derwke ; Bliagavata nirdisluo ¥arshalatii-pariiii,rvptajya iiiama 
Pataliputre nagarc 'ioko iifima raja hhavkliyati* 

«' This date agrees very nearly %vith that which has hern fixed I'ly Takafciisiii rfe. 
486 B. Cl, on the slrcmgtli of the Cthinefie hloucci record* kept up at Caistoii up to ilic 
mi of tiie year Ao/dllSI (975-489) J.R.A.S., IBCIfn p. 51, a,iid ililfcr* fm« iht ii«c 
fixed by Wilhelm F.T1eet, and D. M* cb Z, Wklrtmasliigtie, fii., 483 

IkC*, on the itrcfigtli of the available chtonobgieal data aili,rcled by the cccloiifilcil 
hwiory of Buddhism in Mag aciha ,aitd Cbybit up to the end of the Stii century A* P. 
(Maliilvarrtta, TrausL by Gf',iger, IiUrocl p. XKII f.. Fleet, J. E. A» S., iffiH, p. 0114 
fi * Wlclramasiiighe, Epig. 2eyL, III, p. 4 fi ; John M, Senervealne (J.R.A.S,, Ceylon 
Br., XXI If I No. 67, p, I4I fi ) has sought to prove that the Buckiha era of 48S B. Ck 
WM in' pse in Ceylon up to the close of the 15th century when a reform of the 
.ealeodar 'was efFectecl, 544 B.C. being adopted as the year of ilie lliickllm’i demise. 
Fleet goes lo far as to luggest Oetolier 12, 48S Ik 0. as the aotiial date on whicdi 
the Buddha passed away, wh,ik Mr. C. D. Chatterjee ( Acliaryya Fii»h|mfijall D. E. 
Bhandtrkar, p. 329 ,f. } shifts it back to April 26. The sugfoled date If lacluiife 
tod not exclusive of the year of consecration* For 'r€.as 0 :ii% m MoolerjFf A»ls, 
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, The epigraphic data enable us to test the accuracy and workability 
of the above date. From. Asoka’s statements, it is clear that the five 
Greek contemporaries of Asoka were all reigning moiiarchs when he 
promulgated his second Rock Edict not later than the 12th year and 
his Thirteenth Rock Edict not later than the 13tli or 14th year of his 
abhisheka. The first four of them, namely, Amtiyoka, Tulaniaya, 
Arntikini, and Maga, have been satisfactorily identified with 
Antiochus II Theos, king of Syria and Western Asia ( 261-46 B. C. ), 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus, king of Egypt ( 285-47 B. C. ), Antigonas 
Gonatas, king of Macedonia ( 276-46, 276-39, or 278-30 B. C. ) and 
Magas, king of Gyrene ( 300-258 or 300-250 B. C. ) respectively. 
The fifth Greek contemporary of Asoka should be preferably 
identified with Alexander, king of Epirus ( 272-255 B. C. ). To be 
contemporaries of Asoka in the 13th or 14th year of his reign, the 
corresponding year of the reign of the five Greek rulers must not be 
earlier than 256 or 255 B. G., may be later. And this test of the 
reliability of the date of Asoka’s consecration fixed on the 
traditional basis is satisfied l-)y lengths of the reign of liis five 
Greek contemporaries determined on the strength of Greek 
writings. 

The workable date of Asoka^s ahkiskeka having thus licen settled, 
it has been easy to prepare from his inscriptions a dironoh')gical 
tal)lc of events and achievements like one offered below feu' 
discussion ; 


Consecration 

c. 270 or 269 B. 0, 

Conquest of Kalinga 

263 or 262 B. C. 

Pilgrimage to Sambodhi implying 
Asoka^s conversion to Buddhism. 

261 or 260 B. G. 

Dedication to the Ajivikas of the first two 
caves in the Khalatika (Barabar) hill. 

259 or 258 B. C. 

Promulgation and engraving of R. E. 
I-IV. 

259 or 258 B. C, 

Creation of the office of the Dharma- 
mahamatras* 

258 or 257 B. C. 

Promulgation and engraving ofR. E. 
V-XIIL ... ■ ... 

258 or 256 B. C. 

Promulgation and engraving of R. E. 
XIV. 

257 or 256 B. G. 

Enlargement of the stupa of Buddha 
Konagamana ... 

257 or 256 B. 0. 



Dedication of two more caves in the 
K-halatika hill to the Ajivikas. ... 

Pilgrimage to the village of Lumbini 
and the erection of a commemorative 
monolith with an appropriate emblem 
thereon. 

Pilgrimage to the enlarged stupa of 
Buddha Konagamana and erection of a 
commemorative monolith. 

Erection of similar conunemorative 
monoliths at such places as Pataliputra, 
Lauriya - Arariij, Lauriya • Nandangajh, 
Rampurva, Benares Gity, Sarnath, Miriith, 
Siwalik, Sarnkasya, Kausambl, Safichi and 
Bhuvaneswar (Tosali), probably in 

Promulgation of a special ordinance to 
suppress schisms in the Sangha at such 
places as Pataliputra, Sarnath, Kausambi, 
and SaSchi, probably in 

Engraving of the Qitcen’s Edict on the 
monolith at Kausambi, probably in 

Twenty-five general jail-deliveries cfTcc- 
ted evidently once a year prior to the 
promulgation and engraving of P. E. V. 
in the 26th year of ahhisheka correspon- 
ding to 

Engraving of the first six Pillar Edicts at 
such places as Pataliputra, Lauriya-Araraj, 
Lauriya-Nandangayh, Riimpfirva, Mirath, 
Siwalik, and Kausambi. 

Engraving of the Minor Rock Edict at 
such places as Sahasram, Bairit, Rupinith, 
Gavima^h, Pilkiguncju, Maski, Yermgudi, 
and Isila ( Brahmagiri, SiddSpura and 
Jatinga-RImeswara) probably in 

Engraving of the Seventh Pillar Edict 
at Siwalik, better, ToprS. 

Promulgation and engraving of the two 
separate Rock Edicts at Dhauli and 
Jaugada probably during the closing period 
of Afoka’s rdgru 


252 or 251 B. C. 

251 or 250 B. C!. 

25! or 250 B. G. 

251 or 49B. C, 

251 - 49 B. C. 
250 - G. 

245 or 211 B. G. 

2 15 t»r 211 H. G. 

245 - 44 B. G. 
244 or 243 B. G. 



PBRSONAli HISTOBY 

The chronological table of events of 
the life and reign of Asoka which may be 
prepared from the narratives of Asoka in 
the Pali Chronicles and Samanta-pasadika 
is as set forth below : 

Conquest of UjjayinP 
Viceroyalty of Ujjayinij of AvantL^ 

Married Devi at Vidisa.® 

Birth of Asoka’s son Mahendra by his 
Vaisya wife Devi at VidisaA 

Birth of his daughter Sanghamitra by 
his wife Devi. 

Death of Bindusara, victory in a fratri- 
cidal war, and accession to the imperial 
throne of Magadha when Mahendra was 
ten years of age.® , . , 

Consecration under the title of Asoka 
(Asokan abhisihchayi) when Mahendra 
was of 14 years of age.®) 

Adherence to religious sects and schools 
of thought other than Buddhist ( ito 
hahiddha pasanda), 96 in number‘d, for the 

^ Samanta-pasMika, I, p. 45 : Asoka-kumaro attana lacldham Ujjemrajjam 
pahaya. 

Mahavaxma, VIIL 8 : Avanti-rattham bhunjanto pitara dinnam attano, 
also ibid, V. 39 ; pitara dinnam rajjam Ujjcniyam, Anoka’s viceroyalty broadly 
covered a period of 10 years, from the advent of his son Mahendra in his mother’s 
womb to the completion of his 9th year. The first event took place in the first year 
of Asoka’s viceroyalty, Cf. Samanta-pasadika, I, p. 70 : Asoko kira kumarakale 
janapadam labhitvS Ujjenim gachchhanto Vedisanagaram p^tva Vedisa-set|hi$sa 
dhitaram aggahesi. Sa tarn divasam eva gabbham gahetva Ujjeniyam Mahinda- 
kumaram vijayi. 

^ Dipavamsa, VL 2. 

« Ibid, vL 22, which agrees with the traditions recorded by Buddhaghosa, first, 
in his Samanta-pasadika, I, p. 70, stating (Mahinda-) kumarassa chuddasavassakjyc 
raja abhisekam papuni, and secondly, in his Sumangala-vilasinl, H, p. 613,' stating 
Fiyadaso nama kumaro chhattam ussapetva Asoko nama Dhammaraja hiitva. 
According to the second tradition, Prince Piyadasa (Piyadassa, and not piyadassi as 
wrongly suggested by me in Inscriptions of Asoka, pt II, p. 221) assumed the title 
of A4oka at the time of his consecration. 

^ Dipavamsa, yi. 24-27 ; Samanta-pa, I, p. 44 ; Mahavamsa, V. 34-36. 
Dipavamsa alone gives the total number of existing sects and schools as 96 (chhan- 
navutika),— a traditional figure given also by Fa Hien, cf. Beal’s Buddhist Records 
I, p. xlviL 


c. 285 or 284 B. C. 
285-74 or 284-73 B. G. 
285 or 284 B. C. 

284 or 283 B. G. 

282 or 281 B. C. 

274 or 273 B. C. 

270 or 269 B. C. 



first three years of liis reigiis daily feeding 
60^000 Brahmans and Brahmanicai asceiirs^ 
and occasionally giving gifts to the Panda- 
ranga parivrajakas, the Ajivikas, the Mirgra** 

nthasj and olhersh.. c- 27C)-4'ill or 261l4i7 ii il 

Conversion to Buddhism and coniaci 
with the Buddhist Sangha in the fourth 

year of abhishefca^ ... ... 2*]HS7 or li (U 

Conceived the idea of creeling B4, ODD 
Iramas or vilulras in E4jOflO iowns of Jam- 
biidvipa, one at cae.li tmvn, including tfie 
famous Asokfinlma at the city of Pitialipy tra, 
while seated in the midst of a corigregatiiiii 

of (50j0t)D Buddhist monks® ’Jlil tir 2ht» 11 Cl 

Asoka’s younger uterine brother Tishya^ 
then a crown prince, and his nephew and 
son-in4aw prince Agnibrahma joineci the. 

Buddhist Order in the fourth year of 

abhisheka^ ,,, 2li7 or 11 Cl 

Completed at tlic cost of fM5 rrores and 
in three years* time (aiilo iini vai^slni, Ilhi 
vassehi) the erection of 114,0110 fufirims or 
viharas which was started in the 4th year 

ofabhisheka® ... ... ... 2<irM.r gCi J B. { I. 

Afoka’s son Mahendra, then of 20 years 
of age, and daughter Sanghamitnl, then !8 
years old, both by his Vaiiya wife Devi of 
Vidiia, Were ordained as monk and mtn res- 
pectively, whereby lie became the dSyiula 
(“Inheritor”) of Buddha’s sSsana (“BuddhUt 

Order”) in the 6th year of abhisheka* ... 26.^ or 2fM B. C, 

' Samanta*p£, I, p. 44, Dipavarpm, VI. 2fi introdure* them m— 
NiganiMchelakS di’eva itarS Parihb.^inkS 
mrS Br&httian£ ti cha aiBe cl»a puthuladdhika. 

Of. also Dtpavamm, VII. 33 ; 

Papdaranga Jaiillcha NIgaptbtohetokidliki 

afiiialaadhika n&ai dlnenti iiMiiafti* 

Ibid, VII 38 ; Ajivaki, 

* Dipavamsa, VI. !8, 30f, ; Samanta-p&., I, p. 441. ; V. 68f. 

Dipavatjsa, VI, 96 98 ; SamaMa-pi., I, p. 48f. ; MahSvatpi, V. 78-80. 

SaTOantm-pE*, I, ,p, 55 ; Mabiwipa, Via IS4-7L 
: y, .Bipftmipsat,, VI, BB ; Samantt-pE, I, p. 4S* 

Kpavarosa, VI. 20f. ; Samaata-pS., I, p, 51, MaMvatpsa, V. 203-4. 
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Consecrated under the title of Priya- 
darsin when Mahendra was 20 years old^ 265 or 264 B.G* 

Sad death of the Venerable Kauntipu- 
tra Tishya without treatment for want of 
drugs, which caused much regret to Asoka 
and suggested the idea of founding stores 

in Pataliputra for free supply of drugs^ ... 265 or 264 B.G. 

Mahendra figured foremost amongst the 
resident pupils of his preceptor by his profi- 
ciency in the knowledge of the Pitakas and 

Commentaries® ... ... 264 or 263 B.G. 

Internal dissension in the Sangha and 
suspension of the uposatha and other 
Buddhist ecclesiastical duties in the 

Asokarama in Pataliputra for seven years'^ 260-54 B.G. 

The samagama (general conference) of 
60j000 monks held at Pataliputra at which 
the inmates of the Asokarama were exami- 
ned, batch by batch, and Asoka compelled 
those (60,000 outsiders in a Buddhist 
garb) whose views did not tally with the 
Theravada doctrine, f.e, Vibhajyavada, to 
revert to their old orders, giving them white 
robes to put on and thereby made the 

Sangha united (samaggo sangho)® ... 254 or 253 B.G, 

Compilation of the Kathavatthu by 
Maudgaliputra Tishya (Moggaliputta 
Tissa) who conducted the examination of 
the monks as to their respective views at 

the above conference® ■ " ... ‘ " 254 or 253 B.G. 

The Council (Sangiti) of 1,000 repre- 
sentative Sthaviras was in session under 
the leadership of Maudgaliputra Tishya for 

the rehearsal of the Pitakas as then fixed’ 254 or 253 B.G. 

* Bipavamsa, VI* 24 : Fiyadassabhisiachayuxn. 

* Samanta-pa.,'!, p, 52 : RaSno pana atthavassabMseka-kale yeva Kontiputta 
---Tissatthero... ; Mahavamsa, V.'212f. 

^ Samanta-pa., I, p. 52 : Tada Asoka Dhammaraja navavassabhiseko hoti, 

* Ibid, I, p. 5Sf. anekarQparp sasanassa abbudari cha malal cha kaa|kafi ,cba 

samutthapesum,..Asokaxame sattavassani uposatho upachohliijji. Of. also Dipa- 
vamsa, VII, 3346 ; Mahavamsa, V. 228f. - 

Bipavarma, VII. 38-41, Samanta-pa., I, p. 61, Mabavamsa, V. 266-74. 

’ Dipavamsa, VIL 51-3 ; Samanta-p5., I, p. 61, V.’275-79. 



Despatch of Buddhist missions to 
different parts of India and to Suvarna- 
bhumi* 

Death of king Mutasiva and consecra- 
tion of his son and successor Devanampiya 
Tissa^ 

Erection of the Vedisagiri mahavihara 
for Mahcndra by his mother Devi® 

Mission to the island of Tambapanni 
(Ceylon)^ 

Arrival of the Buddhist mission under 
the leadership of Mahendra in the month 
of Jyaishtha and propagation of Buddhism 
in Ceylon® 

Asoka started with great eclat for 
Mahabodhi (Bodhgaya) in the company 
of a fraternity of advanced Theras 
(ariya-sangham adaya) and returned 
to Pataliputra with a graft from 
the Bo - tree in the month of 
Karttika® 

Despatch of SanghamitrS to Ceylon to- 
gether with the graft from the Bo-tree, 
in the month of Miirgasirsha, the king 
himself seeing them off at the port of 
TamraliptP 

Death of Asoka’s first queen consort 
Asandimitra which took place 30 years 
from his accession and 26 years from his 
consecration* 

Tishyaraksha (same as Tishyamkshita) 
was placed in the position of his queen 
consort® 

Destruction of the Bo-tree due to an 


254 or 253 B.C. 

254 or 253 B.C. 
254 or 2.53 B.C. 
2.53 or 2.52 B.C. 

253 or 2.52 B.C, 

253 or 252 B.C. 

253 or 252 B.C. 

245 or 244 B.C. 

243 or 242 B.C. 


> Dipavamsa, VIII. If., Samanta-pS.., I, p. 636, MiM««m7xiCif. 

® Dipavamsa, XI. 11-10 ; Samanta-pa., I, p. 71-3. 

• Samanta-pa., I, p. 70, MaMvamia, XIII. 7. 

V Dipavamsa, XII, 166 ; Samanta-pa, I, p, fiSf; Mahivanwa, XII 6 
» Samanta-pa, I, p. 926 ; Dipavamsa, XVI. MaMvamsa, XIII. 18-21. 

’ Samanta-pa.. I, p. 066 ; Dipavamsa, XVI. K - MaMvanaa, XVIII, 26 foil, 

* Ibid, XX. 2. 

V Ibid, XX. 3. 
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inimical action on the part of Tishya- 

raksha^ ,,, 240 or 239 B. C* 

Death of Asoka and end of his reign^ 234 or 233 B* C. 

The inscriptions and Buddhist traditional narratives of Asoka 
rightly attach much importance to these two events in his life and 
career ; (1) Consecration to the throne of Magadha, (2) Conversion 
to Buddhism* 

Indeed^ the main interest of his personal history centres 
round them. But for the first, there could not have been the 

formal recognition of his earthly power, and but for the second, 

even as he tells us in his M. R. E., there would not perhaps 
have been any vigorous action on his part towards the 

promotion of the cause of piety, far and wide. Before, there- 
fore, discussing other points of interest, I will take up these 
for consideration and throw the light on each of them which 
may be obtained from his inscriptions as well as other 

sources. 

1. Consecration : Abhisheka is primarily a ritualistic term 
implying as it did the ceremonial consecration of the person to be 
anointed as king or king overlord, A warrior who underwent the 
ceremony of consecration is described in the Pali Nikayas and 
Amarakosha (Kshatriyavarga) as a (murddhabhishikta kshatriya, i.e., 
warrior whose head is besprinkled with holy waters.’® The 
abhisheka is the time honoured and age old Indo-Aryan custom 
which involved an elaborate ritual, ‘described in several Brahmanas’ 
and provided with appropriate formulas (mantras) from the 
Vedas.^ It was. performed in one or another of the four approved 
forms of the Vedic ‘sacrifice of royal inauguration,’ called 
Vajapeya, Rajasuya, Punar-abhisheka, and Aindra mahabhisheka 
respectively/ 

In the Vajapeya form, the sacrificer (ie*, the person to be installed 
on the throne) was to come out as the winner in a race of seventeen 
chariots. This was to be followed by the mounting of a chariot 
wheel, placed on the top of a long pole, by the sacrificer and his wife, 

and paying homage therefrom to the Mother Earth. According to the 

^ ^ 

Dipavamsa, V. lOO, 101 ; 

Chandagutto rajjam karesi vassani chatuvlsati. 

BindusOrassa yo putto Asokadhammo mahayaso 
Vassani sattatimsam pi rajjam karesi khattiyo. 

C£ Mahavam§a, XX. 6 ; V. 18-9* 

% ^ Rayclmudlmri, Political History of Ancient India, 4tbi Ed., p. 138. 






Satapatha Brahmana V, 2, L 23, the royal sacrificcr was to be offered 
thereafter a throne-seat with a goat-skin spread over il and iiwtalleci 
thereon by the Adhvaryu (Vcdic priest) in the set form c:>f words 
declaring him to be the ruler, the ruling lord (yantrin, yaitiana), firm 
and stcadhist, seated cm tiie seat ^*for tlie tilling, for peaceful dwciliiig 
(ksliema), for wealth (rayi), for prosperity, i.r,, for tlie welfare of the 
people, tlie common wcaL’*^ 

Tlie Satapacha Brahmana, V* 2* oObrs m an elaborate accoiint 
of the Rajasiiya form whicli emtsbted in a liing siicressiim cif 
sacrificial perforinanc^es coinmendng on the first day of llniigtiiia 
and ranging over a period of upwards of two years.^ Its iiopular 
features, as enumerated by Professor Rayclniiidhiirie^ eliicHy 
consisted in (1) the distribution of the sacrifirial liciricnirs atiioiig 
their worthy recipients, the Ratnins, narnely, the cliicf fjiiecri and 
ten different court ofilcia'is, (2) the alddshechaiia or bespriiikliiigi 
(3) the dig-vyastliapaita or the klng-e!cct"’'s walking towards the 
various quarters by way of symbolising his world-wide cainpiiigris arid 
conquests ; (4) treading on a tiger-skin by way of symliolising tlic 
gaining in strength and pre-eminence ; (5) tlic narration liy the Ifoljl 
priest of the story of SiinaiiHepa ; (6) a mimic cow-raid iigaiiisl a 
relative or a mock figlit witii a rajatiya ; (7) entliroitrmcril, iiiid (fl) fi 
game of dice in which the king designaie k itiadc to lie the victtir* 
Tin: abhishccliana or besprinkling was to begin with oiTcririgs to sudi 
Vedtc divinities as Savitfi Satyaprasava, Agrii (.tfibajiad,, Soma 
Vanaspati, Bfilmspati Vak, Indra Jyeshtha, Rudra M'iira 

Satya, and Varuna Dharmapali, and il %vas to be performed by a 
Brahman priest, a kinsman or brother of the kiiig'*vlcc:t, a friendly 
Rajanya and a Vaisya, 

The Punarabhisheka or ^Renewed anointment was inlcnclccl for ii 
ruler who conquered other moimrclis. In this foriiii the kirig-elccl 
was to ascend ihe throne made of udurabara (fig) wood, a ccreinririy 
which was to be followed by the besprinkling* The ofiieiatirig priest 
formally installed Mm on the throne in these words : Rijitiii ivsirp 
adhirajc) blmveha, mahantani tvam mahinam satnrajaqi charslianliiairu 
«Do tiiou be here the overking among kings, the grealcsl aiitoiigii tlie 
great, the supreme ruler of fellow mend’ The kirig-eleci was there- 
after required to descend from the throne to make obeisance to the 

I Ibid, p* I3§f* ; Eadliakusiiid .Mookerji, Tlie ,Fiiiida«»tal IJiiliy cif 
' ' ' India, 

« . Vol XLI, Introd., p* xjtvi. ■ 

' » F^lideal Hwtfry, p. I#f* _ . 
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Brahmans present. As opined in the Aitareya Brahmana, VIII, 
which contains an interesting account of the whole ccremonyj 
^‘Verily thus the lordly power (kshatra) falls under the influence of 
the holy power (brahman). When the lordly power falls under the 
influence of the holy power, that kingdom is prosperous, rich in 
heroes, in it a hero or heir (vira) is born’h^ 

The Aitareya Brahmana, VIIL 11 , contains a description of the 
Aindra Mahabhisheka form, according to which the king-elect 
was to go through these five main ceremonies: (1) the taking 
of an oath to the officiating priest, (2) arohana or ascending the 
throne, (3) utkrosana or proclamation, (4) abhimantrana or the 
repetition of certain special formulas, and (5) abhishechana or 
anointing.^ 

Over and above these, the powerful rulers performed from time 
to time the Asvarnedha or ‘Horse sacrifice"* which, in the oft-quoted 
opinion of Bhavabhiiti, was ‘‘‘the super.emincnt touchstone to test the 
might of warriors conquering the world and an indication of the 
conquest of all the warriors.*’^ In performing it, a steed was set at 
liberty to roam about for a year under the guardianship of a hundred 
princes, a hundred nobles, a hundred sons of heralds and charioteers, 
and a hundred sons of attendants, the features of the rite including 
the eulogy of the king by a Kshatriya and a Brahman luteplayer, and 
the narration of a circle of talcs of exploits^ 

The besprinkling which was the essential part of the function of 
abhisheka was to be followed by the investiture of the king.elect with 
five insignia of royalty (Pali panchakakudhabhandani) by the king- 
makers (rajakrits, rajakattaro), the pronouncement of blessings by the 
priests and elders, the panegyrics by the Suta.Magadhas and Vaita- 
likas, the receiving of presents, the shouts of joy by the crowd, the 
processions, and the feasts and festivals.® 

In accordance with the opinion then held in the Satapatha 
Brahmana, V. 1.1.12-13 and the Katyayana f>rauta Sutra, XV. 1.1.2, 
the Rajasiiya form entitled the king-elect only to the office of a Raja, 

^ Raychaudhuri, op. cit, p, 142f. 

Ibid. p. 143. 

» Uttararamac'harita, Act IV : Asvarnedha iti visvavyayiiiam kshatriyanam 
Qrjasvalah sarva-kshatriya-paribhavi mahan utkarsha-nishkarshaii, cited by 
Raychaudhuri. 

^ Raychaiidhuri, op. oit., p. 144 , 

s C£ Sabdakalpadmma, sub voce abhisheka ; account of KUnika-Ajata^atm*s 
consecration in Aupapatika Sutra, Sec. 40 et seq ; description of Devanampiya- 
Tissa*s consecration in Dipavamsa, XI-XII. 



while by the Vajapeya form he might aspire to the office of a Samrij , 
the office of Raja having been inferior to t!»at of a Sainrij or 
Samrat^. 

Devanampriya (Arcihamagadhi Dcvaiiuppiya) employed wlrethcr 
as a substitute for the word raja (R.E.VIII) or as a prefix to the name 
Asoka (M.R.E., Maski) or Priyadasi, was nothing fnit an honorific 
(pujavachana) or auspicious mode of address like Tatra Bhavan, 
Dirghayus, and Ayushmat. Considered, imwever, from tlie cerrinony 
of consecration undergone by a king-elect, it meant no timre than 
one who was divinely favoured, divinely gifted. We have seen that 
at the time of consecration .such Vedic divinities as Savitar the 
true progenitor, Agni the Lord of the household, Soma flu; land of 
plants, Brihaspati the Ia^>gos, |n<lnt the Supreme, Rtiiira the Lord of 
cattle, Mitra the True bond of friendship, and Varttna tlie Lord of 
righteousness were invoked by the officiating priest to bestow their 
special favours on the king-elect in order to see him fully endowed or 
gifted with majesty, suzerainty, power, glory, health, wealth, beauty, 
prosperity, safety, security, increase in family, name and fame, friend- 
ship, culture, truth, piety and riglitcousness.® 

Aioka, Priyadasi, and Raja are the three names, titles or epithets 
which .seem to have special significance of their own in cotiiicxion 
with Asoka’.s consecration. 

According to the Dipavanisa tradition, when print c Priyndarstina, 
son of king Bindusfira, was consecrated for the first time in 219 B. E. 
(Dipava., VL 1), just four yeara after his accession to power (ih., VI, 
21), he was consecrated under the name or title of Afoka (A.sokatn 
abhisifichayum, ib., VL 22). This accords, as we saw, with the tradi- 
tion independently recorded by Buddhaghosa (Sumangak-vihisiHl, 11, 
p, 613), but conflicts with the Sarvastivlda, better Mi'dasarvastivada 
account in the Divyavadana (p. 370), according to which Asoka was 
the name given to the prince by his father at the instance of his 
mother. The probability of truth, however seems to be more in the 
Theravada tradition. 

Whatever the actual date and however late was the date of 
the engraving of M. R. E., the dhamma-savana (“proclamation 
of piety”) contained in it must indeed be assigned to the rarlier 
part of Asoka’s reign. And what is particularly important to note 
in this connexion is that in none of the various versions of 


^ Raychaudhuri. op» cit, p, 135. 

« , Note lltat the Fall ilgfilicaiice of the epithet » dilFcrc»h 

See Ox. III. , , 
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M. R. E, the epithet Priyadasi Raja or Piyadasi Laja is employed. 
In one of the versions, namely, that of Maski, we have quite 
unexpectedly the use of the name or epithet of Asoka, after the 
colourless general honorific prefix Devanarnpiya : Devanampiyasa 
Asokasa. As regards the remaining versions of M. R. E., the free 
employment of Devanarnpiya as a substitute for Raja or Laja has no 
special significance at alL 

The full royal or imperial epithet which is employed in the Rock 
and Pillar Edicts, engraved from the 12 th and the 26th year of 
abhislieka respectively, is Devanarnpiye Piyadasi Laja. Without the 
honorific prefix Devanarnpiya, the epithet stands as Piyadasi Laja or 
Laja Piyadasi, which latter is met with in the Third Barabar Hilh 
cave inscription, engraved in the 19th year of abhisheka. The passive 
form Lajina Piyadasina occurs in the first two Barabar Hill-cave 
inscriptions, which were engraved in the 12th year of abhisheka* 
Thus it may be established beyond doubt that the important epithet 
Piyadasi Laja or Laja Piyadasi came to be systematically employed 
in the inscriptions dating from the 12th year of abhisheka. A longer 
form of this epithet is happily met with in the Bhabru Edict, namely, 
Priyadasi Laja Magadhe, which cannot but remind us of the earlier 
Pali conventional phrases, RajaMagadho Seniyo Birnbisaro and Ra.ja 
Magadho Ajatasattu Vedehiputto* It certainly indicates that by 
the epithet Laja or Raja was meant Laja Magad+ie, Magadhan 
king^’ or ^"^thc king of Magadha.’’ In the verdict of the ^atapatha 
Brahmana and Katyayana ^rauta Sutra, as we noticed, the epithet 
Raja indicated the status of a ruler which was inferior to that of a 
Samrat and to which a ruler was entitled by the Rajasuya form 
of consecration. Going by the Dipavamsa account, it may not be 
improbable to think that by the first consecration which was 
celebrated according to the Rajasuya form, Prince Priyadarsana 
(Buddhaghosa’s Piyadasa, Piyadassa) was really anointed as Raja 
M%adho Asoko, «<The Magadhan king Asoka’’ or ‘‘Asoka tlie. king 
of Magadha.” 

Now, what about the title or epithet Piyadasi or Priyadarlin, used 
as a personal name ? The Dipavamsa definitely states - that king 
Asoka was anointed again as PiyadassP, six years after the first 
consecration. ' 

Mahinda-chuddasame vasse Asokam abhisifichayum (ib., VI. 22). 

Paripiinna-vlsavassamhi Piyadass’ abhisifichayum (ib., VI. 24). 

^ This is probably a title conferred on Ai^oka by the- Buddhist Fraternity of 
Plfaliputra after hk conversion to Buddhism. : 

3 




If this tradition of the: second ronsccration he true t« ftrt, as 
would seem likely, it must he that of Piiiiar-.ihhi.'ihrka ttr ‘Rrnrurd 
anointment.’ As a traditimmi imtanee of renewed .aiioifiiincrjr, 
Professor Raychaudhiiri €1111? the easenf Devan.-impiya I'issa from the 
Pali Chronicles’. But the e.xainpk ciieti is iitapt, ijiaMiim h :vi the 
second consecration of king Dcvfinanipiya Tissa f*f Crykjn was not 
performed after the conquest of other nionarrlis or territories. The 
second consecration (tlufiy;lhhiseko, Dipava., K. 3h') was rcirhrairii 
in the month of Vaisiikha, five months after the first (i)ip.wa., XI, i -I), 
just toohlige his great Indian coufetnporary and frirnd As'-k.-ulhansirsa 
whose ahhisheka presents arrived untimely^. Aerriiding to the 
Birdimana definition of Funar-uhhisiieka, a rei«*inni| king w.is jiistifird 
in performing it only .after sniKhiing other monarelis .iih! ihrrrliy 
establishing him in the position of an overkiug amnmf other king,s 
(rajilfim adhirrijah). Tlie second censet ration of A^i’hi ntuler the title 
of Piyadassi w'as a different: case aitogetlier, and it tnight Ite cited as 
a typical instance of renewed nnoititmenf. Asoka assttmrtl the title 
of Piyadasi or Priyad.arsin in his inseriptions dating from the 
12 th year of abhisheka, which is to say, from the “nh year after 
the conqttest of Kaiinga and annexation of the cftnqtieied territory 
to his own dominions (R. E. Xllt). By the Piinar*.ib!iia!irka fitrm 
of consecration alone, a ruler might be deriaret! to lie lutdianiam 
maliinam. And nirat probably on the strength of ibis Aloka wm 
al>!e to claim his dottiain or empire to have Ijccii tnahamte hi vijayc 
(R. E. XIV). 

It was no exaggeration on the part of the Pali chronicler to »sty 
that by the consecration prince Priyadarlaita gained the true 
royal dignity and imperial majesty, that, in other tvords, he came to 
be formally declared and puitlicly acknowledged as the supreme 
ruler whose imperial command prevailed in the whole of Jamhntivipa 
extending southwards fmm Mt. Kaikisa in the Himalayan range at 
the foot of which was situated the Anotatfii Lake or Manas barcivar*, 

‘ Dipavamsa, XL 39 <», Maluivaips.a, Xf, 41 ; famo pi abhwitt liiium 
tasukhe ratam ; Geiger, M4havanM, English Transl., p, umtii ; K.iyr 

Op* cit,, p, 1 41. ^ 

» Paranavltltia, in J.R.A.S., l<m, p. m f., seek* to estahlWt that il« 
second coronation was the proper form tjf conmafimi by which I)cv,i«.,ijipiwi 
Ttett was mstalled as the firat king of Ceylon, andtlat ticfor® him, the nifcw ©f 

Ceylon, were not kings but leaders trf the community deriving their authority from 

■popular sftnetba. 

_ “ B-C-Law, India as descried in the early text* of Buddliwn and 

Jaimsm p* 12* 
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in the aerial region above to a depth of one yojana, and in the 
nether region beneath to the same depth. In the language of 
the Divyavadana (p. 432), Asoka became the Lord of Jambudvipa 
(Jumbudvipesvara), The Pali Chronicles and the Samanta-pasMika 
give us but a legendary account of Jambudvipa, as we shall see more 
of it in the next chapter, describing it as a subcontinent consisting 
of 84,000 towns, large and small, and ruled over by one thousand 
crowned subkings under Asoka. 

In the language of Asoka^s inscriptions, by his consecration king 
Priyadarsin gained unquestioned supremacy over an extensive 
domain (mahamte vijaye, mahalake vijite, R. E. XIV), and wielded 
moral and cultural influence over the whole of India (M. R. E.) as 
well as the territories of his five Greek contemporaries and allies 
ranging over a distance of 600 yojanas (R. E. XIII). Even in Asoka’s 
phraseology, the word sava-puthaviyam (R. E. V-, Dh) occurs as a 
variant of savata vijitasi, the whole of Asoka^s vijita together with 
the independent but friendly territories of the southern frontagers 
being commensurate with Jambudvipa, 

The Pali Chronicles and the Sanianta-pasadika tell us nothing 
but the truth when they state that Anoka’s consecration took 
place in the city of PataliputraS otherwise called Pusltpapura*-^ or 
Kusumapura’k Asoka himself in his R. E- V., speaks of I^ataliputra 
and outer towns, thereby corroborating the truth in Buddhist literary 
traditions. 

Thus on the strength of all these data, gathered from Asoka’s 
own records as well as the Buddhist traditional accounts, particularly 
those in Pali, it is not difficult to establish that by the 
full epithet Piyadasi Laja Magadhe was meant that Asoka was 
popularly known as '^the King of Magadha and Emperor of 
Jalnbudvlpa^ 

2* Conversion : This word implies a change of faithj which is 
preceded by a change of heart. According to Buddhist literary 
traditions^, the full effect of conversion did not take place until the 
complete transformation of Chandasoka ( Asoka the Wicked ) into 

i Dipavanm, VI. 18, XI. 28, ' Samanta^pa., I, P. 93, Mahavarnsa, V. 39, V, 
120, 212, et scq. 

Malmvarma, V. 189 : , 

Chanc|isoko ti Sayittha pure papena kammunS 
Dhammasoko hi flayittha pachohha punrfeua kammuna. 

Divyavadana. p# 382 ; 

Cha^clasokotvam prapya piirvam prithivyatn 
Dharm^okatvam karman’^ tena lebhe. ^ . " 





Dharnialsoka (Aloka the Pious)* Surh a inuisforirialiiiriaj iJiis ivas ilie 
ripe result of an ideological chaug<;% of a strong resolve to lead 

a reformed life. It also implies the transfer of ailrgiaiirc! and iiiciral 
and earthly support from one religious deiKiriiiiUiliciii nr sect to 
another, and of «adhercnce from one set of opinions Ic# aiicitJiiu'* Fmiii 
the Buddhist point of view, it meant a triiiinpli cm the part of i lie 
Buddhist Sangha or Church of Patalipiilra in that h$ riiciiihers 
succeeded in winriiog Asoka over to their faith. Iii iis tcciiiiiral mmt^, 
it meant no more than that Asoka aceefited liic Upiisakatva 
(«Upasakahood’*)j which is to say, the posiiie:,iri cif »‘i Hiiddiiisi lay 
worshipper with tlte formal and open declaraiicni cm liis jiarl to the 
effect that he became a firm believer in the ^Friad coiinisliiig of ilic 
Master, the Doctrine, and the Order : 

Aham Buddhail cha Dliammah cha Sairigliitii cha sarariairigato 
Upasakatlain desemi SakyapiUtassa hiimm* 

The Buddhist narratives in Pali and Satiskril shnw an iigrernieril 
in so far as these relate tliat Asoka's first eonricctioii \vm not mlih 
the Sangha as a wliolc but only with an iiidivicliial rrprciciinitivc 
eff it, whom he acxicicntally met and throngli whose iioiriiiiiriiiafiiy 
was effected his conversion* This iiidividnai r€{irc:?iriifalivi% ac:r'iitv 
ding to the Pali account, was ii gifted novice called Nyaigrodha, and 
the Venerable Samiidni, according to the I')lvyaivadlirii:i Irgeiiih 
Thus in the language of the DivylvadAiia (fn 311(1), llic first |irofrsio« 
of faith by Asoka was expressed thus : 

Dambalasuta ksfiantum arhasi rnSni 
kukfitam idam cha lavidya delayiini 
saranam I'isliim iipainii, tarn cha Btiddhiiti 
gunavaram. iryaniveditam cha dliarmaiin 
Addressing Samudra, Afeka said : 

take refuge in (thee), the sage, ^and iilsci in lliidcilia, llte 
supreme embodiment of qualitki as well m the Doctrine tiiiiglii liy 
the elect.** ' And in the Innguage of the Dlpavtiiisi, ¥L 55 : 

AjJ*eva tumiie saranam upemi, Biiddliafi elm 
Diiammail cha mmMU cha Sangha-i|i 
saputtadaro sahani|akajJano npasakattti|i 
pativedayami tarn* 

Addressing the wise Nyagrodha, Aioka said : ^ 

. «This very day I accept as my refuge thee and the Buddha and 
theDoctrine/and the'^ together with my wives and cliiklrcn, 
with my kith and kin. I declare to thee the fact of my liaviiig become 
a' lav worshinner.** 
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The general agreement between the two accounts may be shown 
to lie in the following points : 

1) Predictions regarding Asoka’s great service to Buddhism. 

2) Conversion of Asoka to the Buddhist faith through the agency 
of an individual representative of the Sangha. 

3) Asoka’s visit to the local monastery. 

4) Collection of Buddha’s relics from the pre-existing stupas. 

5) Erection of 84,000 viharas with the dharmarajikas, one in each 
of the 84,000 towns in Jambudvipa, 

0) Transformation of Asoka the Wicked into Asoka the Pious. 

7) Final acceptance by Asoka of the guidance of the leading man 
of a Buddhist Fraternity or Church in religious matters. 

The agent of Asoka’s conversion, as we noted, was the 
young but wise novice Nyagrodha, according to the Pali Chroni- 
cles, and the saintly Sthavira Samudra, according to the 
Divyavadana. 

The name of the existing local monastery of Pataliputra was 
Kukkutarama according to the Mahavamsa,^ and Kurkutarama, 
according to the Divyavadana.^ This earlier name of the monastery 
which was reconstructed afterwards by Asoka is not met witli in 
the Dipavamsa and the Samanta-pasadika. 

According to the Pali Chronicles^ and Samanta-Pasadika'^, 
Nyagrodha was instrumental in having replaced by 60,000 Buddhist 
monks the sixty thousand Brahmans and Brahmanical ascetics who 
were daily fed from the royal kitchen prior to Asoka’s visit to the 
local monastery. According to the Divyavadana story, on the other 
hand, Sthavira Samudra mysteriously disappeared from the scene 
immediately after the king’s profession of faith®, and thereafter 
Asoka visited the local monastery®. 

According to the Pali Chronicles^ and Samanta-pasadika®, Asoka 
had not conceived the idea of erecting the 84,000 aramas or viharas 
with the chaityas before he visited the local monastery, while, accord- 
ing to the Divyavadana story^, he had made up his mind to erect, 

^ Mahavamsa, V» 12-2. ^ 

^ Divyavadana, pp, SB 1, 384. ' ^ • 

® Dipavaiiisa, VL 56 ; Mahavamsa, V. 73-4. 

^ Samanta-pa., I, p. 48. 

** Divyavadana, p. 380. sa bhikshu tad eva riddhya prakrantah 

« IbkL, p. 381. ’ ' ■ 

^ DIpavamsa, VI. 93-8, Mahavainsa, V. 73 f. ■ - . 

» Samanta-pa.. I, p, 48. 

« Di vy ivadiaa, p. 38 L 




84,000 dharmarajlkas even before that. According to the tradi- 
tions, however, Jic undertook to construct the editiccs after his visit 

to the local moimsicry* 

According to iheMaliSvamsa Comeiilary,^ AHoliilii^cairieiiriioriciiis 
as Ghaiidasoka for liaving killed his ninely-iiiiic iiitlf-hrcitlit!r!i for tlie 
sake of the throne, wliiiCj according to the Divyavaciaiia, for the 
beheading of 500 councillors by Asoka with his own sword and flic 
burning of 500 court ladies alive to death in his pirasancef^^ Arcordiiig^ 
to both the traditions^ he came to be hruioiireci m BhMimimkii on 
account of his meritorious deeds^ fiartiniiarly the rfirislriinion of 
84/)0C) Buddhist chailyas or clliarmarajikas,^ 

The greatest known personage of the Orthoclnx C^hureli of ilw! iigc 
was M'aiidgalfpiilra llsiiya, according to die Bali trailiiioidj. aiic! 
Upagupta, acccmling to the l')tvyiivadina story I1ic gui«laric:r of tlie 
latter was badly needed for the restoration of die iif,irrri%:i! !iic of llie 
Fraternity of the local monastery by turning oiii liie dlsliirliiiig 
dements who were really outsiders hr a. Ikiddliisi gitrli/ and llie 
latter was needed to act as the pilgrim’s guide*^ 

The predictions mentioned in the Pali Clirotiirlrs, Ccitiiiiieri* 
tarics^ and Milindapafiha regarding Asoka surd I he exjiaiwlori of 
Buddhism during Iris reign lire four, and lhc»se tnenlioned in ilie 
Divyivadtlna are two. The four prediciioriii in Pali lire as 
follows ; 

1) That prince Fiyaclasa ( Priyadarsa^ ’Priyadiirlaiia ) will he 
anointed as Asoka 218 years after tlie BuddhiPs demise,* 

2) That king Ak>ka will in lime collect the relics of the iiitidlia, 
deposited in one stupa by Ajitalatroj and spread tlicin far and 
wide^, 

3) That when 118 years after the sesiion of the Second iiicldhiit 
Council the righteous king Aloka will reign in PSialipiilra with lib 
sovereignly estaMished over the whole of Janibiiclvlfm 'anchwilii as a 
strong^eliever in'B'UddMim, greatly increase llie gain and fame of 
the'Buddhiit Fraternity, the heretics, greedy of gain' and fame, %vili 

^ Vamsatthappakifiiib I, p. 228 : abht«kato piililieteiteai ckiwitiililiiiii* 
gliltakcaa ii«iaka.lammun& 'Clii.iTi4^ko ti fiiyitthl*, 

® Divya?ad&im, p. 37S f, 

* Ibid, p. 381 ; Mth&vipai V. 189. 

^ Dipavarnsu, V. ,55 1} S«»nta-p&., I, p. 55 j V'l. lOM. 

* .DiyyivadSw, p. 350. 

^ WltA/Ul, SamantS^^, I, p* 56f*# ¥♦ 2 10 ct mq. 

' Otv-yivadSiia, pv',380. 

' Suwaagala-^tilfeiiab 'W# p*' 613 1 
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surreptitiously enter into the Buddhist Order and raise commotion 
in it, propounding their own views, and to cope with it will appear 
the powerful leader Maudgaliputra Tishya and he will compile the 
Kathavatthu.^ 

4) That in time to come, more accurately 236 years after the 
demise of the Buddha, Sthavira Mahendra will propagate the 
Buddhist faith in the island of Lanka.^ 

These are easily reducible to two, viz,, one regarding Asoka’s reign 
and Ms r61e in the expansion of Buddhism, and the other about 
Maudgaliputra Tishya’s advent and his part in the reformation of the 
Orthodox Cdnirch and the propagation of Buddhism. And these two 
predictions may be shown to correspond with the two mentioned 
in the Divyavadana, one regarding Asoka, the other regarding 
Upagupta : 

1) That when one hundred years after the Buddha^s demise will 
the righteous king Asoka reign in Pataliputra as overlord of the earth 
extending as far as to the four seas, he will spread the bodily remains 
of the Buddha for and wide, and erect 84,000 dharmarajikasA 

2) That one hundred years after the Buddha^s demise will 
Upagupta, son of Gandhika of Mathura, do the work of Buddha 
(Buddha-karyam karishyati)A 

In spite of the fact that the two narratives have several points in 
common between them, and that both allow miracle and poetic 
exaggeration and dramatic skill to have their full play in them, and 
both are vitiated by what Vincent Smith aptly calls odium theologi^ 
cum^ when tested by the data aflforded by Asoka^s own inscriptions, 
the narrative in Pali cannot but appear to be comparatively more 
realistic and reliable, chronologically sounder and nearer the truth. 
The Sanskrit narrative oversteps the limit of truth and good sense 
when' it speaks of the ugly appearance and fierce nature of Asoka and 
presents a grotesque and gruesome episode of how Asoka converted 
his royal pleasance into a place of terror, horror, oppression and 
tragic death of the unwary visitors and passers by through his agent 
Chandagirika* It has hopelessly erred on the matter of chronology 
when it places the reign of Asoka and the advent of Upagupta as the 
accredited Buddhist leader of the time just a century after the 
Buddha^s demise and represents the Venerable Ya& as a contem- 

» Dipavamsa, V. 55 et seq. ; Samanta-pa., I, p. 55, MaMvamsa, V, 100^2. 

* Dipavanisa, XII, 9t ; Samaata-pa*, I, pp, 71, 72. 

® Divyavadana, pp. 379, 385- 

^ Ibid, p- 350. 



porary of Aiioka, evidently confounding Asoka with Kllastska iind 
distorting the Pali tradition about tlie Second Buddhist Cttjincil lield 
at Vaisali under the presidentship of Revata and iiuiinly through the 
iastnimcntaiity of Kakandakaputta Yasa. 

A legend of Asoka, such as one incorporated in the l^ivyavatlana 
and still more exaggerated in the later poetical version of the 
Asokavadana, found its place in the somewhat sober itinerary, F«> 
kwoki,ofFa iiien wlio did not, iiowevcr, commit hiuiMilf to dates and 
names.* Tim ftdi-fkdgcd Divyavadana and similar other legends 
misled Hwen Tiwang .so far that while placing the reign of Asoka in 
the hundredth year after the Nirvana of the Tathagata^ he i ame to 
glibly represent Asoka as the great-grandson of king Bimljisilra, evi- 
dently confounding Afoka with Udayibhadda <sf the ,Sifo«aftiiii|»ltala 
Sutta, Udaya of the Dipavanisa, Ildayahhadtlaka ol' the MahSvaipsa, 
and Udayasva of the Vay« Purina, the .son of Ajata4atni and the 
grandson of Bimbisara, who transferred his capital from Rajagyilia to 
Patalputra.® The confusion of Mahendra, represented in the Pali 
tradition as the son of Asoka by hb Vaisya wife Devi, with Asokab 
uterine Irrnther Tishya or Vitasoka b Just another glaring tnslanrcc of 
Hwen Thsang’s misrepresentation and inaccuracy*. 

Neither tlte earthly existence of Upagupta, a great Arhaf, who is 
eulogised in high terms in the Divyavaddna and llwcn Th.sang’s 
Si-yu-ki, nor that of Radha,svami, a powerful Bralnnan adherent ami 
exponent of the Great Vehicle, who is extolled in Fa Ilieti's Fo-kwo- 
H, is proved by any of the inscriptions of the Maurya age ; that of 
Moggaliputta Tissa is proved, as will be shown further on. 

It behoves us, therefore, to examine how far the Pali account of 
Asoka’s conversion and its sequel is consistent with the evidence of 
Aloka’s own records. 

According to the Therivada tradition, Afofca’s father BindissSra 
was a votary of the Brihmans, and as such, he daily fed the BrShmans 
and Brahmanical scett, the Pandarariga ParivrSJakas { Ash-l>o<lird 
Wanderers) and the like, 60,000 in number. Al 0 ka,too, was doing the 
same by way of giving in his household the alms set up by hi# father. 
In doing so he, standing one day at the Ifon-gatc ofhis palace, watched 
them while they were taking their meal, and disappointed by their 


» Beal, Buddhist Records, Vol. I, pp. lv-lviii,‘-Isiil-l*vi. 

* Ibid, Vol. n, p. «5. 

® According to Oldenlwrg (Vinaya Pitaka, Vol. I, littrodi,, p* flK king 

referred to is not Dharmasoka. 

* Beal, Buddhist Reconb, Vol. II, pp. 9If. 
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ugly manners and ghi:tonom habits, thought to himself, ‘«Such alms 
should be given in a proper place (to deserving persons), on due exa- 
miimtiond’ Thereupon he asked his courtiers to bring in the religion- 
ists, namely, the Sramanas and the Brahmanas, whom they held in 
their high esteem so that he might make gifts to them. The courtiers 
brought in severally the Pandaranga Parivrajakas, the Ajivikas, the 
Nirgranthas, and the rest, informing the king that they were their 
arahants (worthy saints). Thereupon the king had arranged for 
different kinds of seals for them, and as they came in, requested them 
to take the seats befitting them. Some of them sat on gentle seats, 
some on seats made of pieces of wood. Having noticed this, he came 
to understand that they had no substance in them (rfatthi tesam 
antosaro) and let them off after having given them hard and soft food 
to eat. Thus the king for the first three years of his abhisheka 
adhered to other religious orders and sects who were out of the fold 
of Buddhism ( abhisekam papunitva tini samvachchharani bahiraka- 
pasandam pariganhi)d 

It was in the fourth year of Ins abhisheka that Asoka professed 
his faith in Buddha’s system (cliatutthc sainvachchhare Buddba- 
sasane pasidi). Nyagrodha established the king together with his 
people and courtiers in the Three Refuges and Five Precepts, 
cstalilishcd liini indeed in the firm faith of a common believer in 
Buddha’s system ( Buddhasasane pothujjanikcna.pasadena achalappas- 
adarn katva patitthapesi).*-^ 

Thereafter the king having made one day a large gift at 
the local monastery, was seated in the midst of 60,000 monks, 
and providing the Fraternity with the four requisites, enquired 
of them, saying, ‘Tiow much is the Doctrine propounded by 
the Master?’" «Frorn the point of view of types, O great 
king I it comprises nine types (navangam), and from the point 
of view of sections (khandhas), it consists of 84,000 sections^’ 
Pleased to get this information about the Doctrine, the king 
made up his mind to erect a vihara in honour of each section 
of it, and ordered his officers to erect a vihara at each of the 84,000 
towns of Jambiidvipa, himself undertaking to erect at Pataliputra the 
great monastery named Asokarama after him. The Fraternity 
appointed the capable Thera Indragupta to guide and supervise the 
construction work of those viharas which was started on one and the 
same day and completed in three years’ time, costing him ninety-six 

» Samanta*pa.,, I, p. 44. 

« Ibid., I, p. 45£ 
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porary of Asoka, evidently confounding Asoka with KSlSsoka and 
distorting the Pali tradition about the Second Btiddhist Council held 
at Vaisali under the presidentship of Revata and mainly through the 
instrumentality ol Kakandakaputta Yasa. 

A legend of Asoka, such as one incorporated in the Divyavadana 
ajid still more exaggerated in the later poetical version of the 
Asokavadana, found its place in the somewhat sober itinerary, Fo- 
kwoki, of Fa Hicn who did not, however, commit himself to dates and 
names.^ The full-fledged Divyavadana and similar other legends 
misled Hwen Thsang so far that while placing the reign of Asoka in 
the hundredth year after the Nirvana of the Tatlifigata® he came to 
glibly represent Asoka as the great-grandson of king Biml)isara, evi- 
dently confounding Asoka with Udayibhadda tif the Samafiilaphala 
Sutta, Udaya of the Dipavamsa, Udayabhaddaka of the Jvfahavainsa, 
and Udayasva of the Vayu Purana, the son of Ajatasatru and the 
grandson of Bimhisara, who transferred his capital from Rajagriha to 
Patalputra.® The confusion of Mahendra, represented in the Pali 
tradition as the son of Asoka by his Vaisya wife Devi, with Asoka’s 
uterine })rotiicr Tishya or Vltasoka is just another glaring instancce of 
Hwen Thsang’s misrepresentation and inaccuracy^. 

Neither the earthly existence of Upagupta, a great Arhat, who is 
eulogised in high terms in the Divyavadana and Hwen Thsang’s 
Si-yu-ki, nor that of RadhasvatnT, a powerful Brillmian adherent ami 
exponent of the Great Vehicle, who is extolled in Fa Hien's Fo-kwo- 
ki, is proved by any of the inscriptions of the Maurya age ; that of 
Moggaliputta Tissa is proved, as will be shown further on. 

It behoves us, therefore, to examine how far the Pali accotmt of 
Asoka’s conversion and its sccjuel is consistent with the evidence of 
Asoka’s own records. 

According to the Theravada tradition, Asoka’s father Bindnsara 
was a votary of the Brahmans, anti as .such, he daily fed the Brahmans 
and Brahmanical sects, the Pandaranga Parivrajakas ( Ash-bodied 
Wanderers) and the like, 60,000 in number. Asoka, too, was tloing the 
same by way of giving in his household the alm.s set up by his father. 
In doing so he, standing one day at the lion-gate ofhis palace, watched 
them while they were taking their meal, and disappointed by their 


‘ Beal, Buddhist Records, Vol.'I, pp. Iv-iviib'-lxiii-lsvi. 

« ibid,Vol. H,p.85. 

* According to Oldenberjg (Vinaya Htaka, Vol. I, Introd,, p. xxxii), the king 
referred to is not Dharmlioka. 

* Beal, Buddhist Records, Vol. n, pp. 9 If. 
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ugly manners and gluttonous habits, thought to himself, “Such alms 
should be given in a proper place (to deserving persons), on due exa- 
mination.” Thereupon he asked his courtiers to bring in the religion- 
ists, namely, the Sramanas and the Brahmanas, whom they held in 
their high esteem so that he might make gifts to them. The courtiers 
brought in severally the Pandaranga Parivrajakas, the Ajivikas, the 
Nirgranthas, and the rest, informing the king that they were their 
arahants (worthy saints). Thereupon the king had arranged for 
different kinds of scats for them, and as they came in, requested them 
to take the scats befitting them. Some of them sat on gentle seats, 
some on seats made of pieces of wood. Having noticed this, he came 
to understand that they had no substance in them (n’atthi tesam 
antosaro) and let them off after having given them hard and soft food 
to eat. Thus the king for the first three years of his abhisheka 
adhered to other religious orders and sects who were out of the fold 
of Buddhism ( abhisekarn papunitva tini samvachchharani bahiraka- 
pasandam pariganhi).^ 

It was in the fourth year of his abhisheka that Asoka professed 
his faith in Buddha’s system (chatutthe samvachchhare Buddha- 
sasane pasidi). Nyagrodha established the king together with his 
people and courtiers in the Three Refuges and Five Precepts, 
established him indeed in the firm faith of a common believer in 
Buddha’s system (Buddhasasanc pothujjanikcna pasadenaachalappas- 
adam katva patitthapesi).'-^ 

Thereafter the king having made one day a large gift at 
the local monastery, was seated in the midst of 60,000 monks, 
and providing the Fraternity with the four requisites, enquired 
of them, saying, “How much is the Doctrine propounded by 
the Master?” “From the point of view of types, O great 
king 1 it comprises nine types (navangam), and from the point 
of view of sections (khandhas), it consists of 84,000 sections.” 
Pleased to get this information about the Doctrine, the king 
made up his mind to erect a vihara in honour of each section 
of it, and ordered his officers to erect a vihara at each of the 84,000 
towns of Jambudvipa, himself undertaking to erect at Pataliputra the 
great monastery named Asokarama after him. The Fraternity 
appointed the capable Thera Indragupta to guide and supervise the 
construction work of those viharas which was started on one and the 
same day and completed in three years’ time, costing him ninety-six 

* Samanta-pa.,I, p. 44. 

’ Ibid., I, p. 45f. 
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crores* Each monastery was provided with a cliaitya (sitriiie) 
for the purpose of worsliip (chaturasfti-vihara-saliassaiii kfira|ifsi 
•chatura .itisahassa»chetiya-patimandilani) The cliailyas ilieii Iniilt 
up along with the viharas were no otlier than clhaliKiiaityas or 
what the Divyavadaoa calls dharmarajikas^ and Ilwen l/lisaiig 
stupas^. 

The Dipavamsa account of Asokaks conversion, whicli is 
presupposed l)y the Sarnanta-pasadikaj tlie Maliavaiiisa, and the 
Divyavadana is not only the earlii-Ht knenvn lail llic! very 
best for comparison with Asoka’s own records coiu’crning ilic 
sul>jcct* 

According to the Dlpavatusa, as we iicutKh iht irmvexmm of' A«:ika 
meant just liie acceplanccr on his part of the position of an iiiKisaka 
(upasakatta) witli an open declaratirm of liis fait'ii in tlic Ih’iad;^ 
Budciliaghosa is rigiit in suggesting that, tltereby Asoka was not only 
established in the Tlirce Refuges but also in the Five Precepts of 
conduct (tisu saranesu paiichasu chasilesu),^ wliich is to say that he 
became a firm iKdicver in .Biuk,lh;;.4*s sasana*^ or Saiiciliamma {the 
Good Faith). 

A.sokjits position as an ttpasaka is corroboratcrl by Ids own 
statement in the M, 'R. E*, particularly in its three l\'!ysore 
copies ; Ya hakarri upisaktn It is I'mrnc out also by the 
evidence of the iShabru .Edict in which Asoka has a.dclre«fr! the 
Sangha in tlie capmdiy of *d"h‘iyac.larHiu die King of M;:ig:iclii*F’ 
and which is to say, as a lay worshipper. In tins edict A.ioka 
,has declared Iiis sincere faith in and deep verieralioii for the 
Triad : “It Is known to you, Venerable Sirs, how far (goes) 
my veneration fc:>r and sincere faith in the Bucklliai the Doctrine 
and the Order/’’ 

Tf’ie tradition stating that he was established also in the preci^pls 
of moral coiicliict (sllesu) is borne out by his oivri c^tliortiitioii : 
dhammarnhi silamlii lispirnto, “taking stand mi piety imcl inoraiiiy” 
(.R. E. IV). His strong faith in Buddha’s .Doctrine is cfjrially f.'irinie 
out by his pron 0 iincciite,nc : “All chat ii said by Biiddlia ilie iiessed 
One is well saief’ (BtiSbrii). 

According la tlic l')l|>avamsa account^ when .Myiigrodha wm iiikcci 

I ibid,, I. p. mi 

» D.ivyivadllna, p. .38,1. 

® Beai, BucMIiist Reeo.rcls, II, p. 89, 

* Bipavai'iim, VI. 5$, XIL 5, 

* Samanta-pl., I, p. 4-8, , , 
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by the king to acquaint him with the fundamental tenet of Buddhism 
as he knew it, he based his reply on the under-quoted verse : 
Appamado amatapadam, pamado machchuno padam i 
appamatta na miyanti, ye pamatta yatha mata i!^ 

‘^Earnestness is the way to immortality, lethargy the way to 
death. The earnest do not die, the indolent are like the 
dead”. 

The Dipavarnsa does not name the text from which the above 
verse was cited ; the Samanta-pasadika does.^ But it was a very 
faithful and correct representation of Buddha’s Doctrine when the 
king was told that apramada was the root principle or basic idea of 
Buddha’s teachings.® 

As employed in the Dhammapada and other Canonical texts, 
appamada is just another word for utlhana, viriya, purisa-kara, 
purisaparakkama, all signifying a life of exertion or strenuous 
effort. 

There is nothing to be astonished at that the reply of Nyagrodha 
made an immediate and lasting appeal to iVsoka who has laid so 
much stress in his inscriptions on the self-same principle of action, 
his own words for it being ustana (R. E. VI), uyama (R, E. XIII), 
usfiha (P. F. I), pakarna (M. R. E.), and parakrama (R. E. X). 

Kultzsch and Bhandarkar rightly maintain that in all the three 
Mysore versions of M.R.E., Asoka has given but an account of his re- 
ligious career as an upasaka during a short period of upwards of two 
years and a half and discriminated within it two successive stages, the 
earlier one characterised by less activity and the later one by vigorous 
activity. But in its remaining versions, the account given is one of a 
period of upwards of three years and a half, discriminating two stages, 
the earlier one of less activity covering upwards of two years and a 
half (satirekani adhatiyani vasani), and the later one of greater 
activity covering upwards of one year (samvachhare satircke). As 
regards the second stage, all the versions show a complete agreement. 

According to the remaining versions, in the first stage he 
remained a mere upasaka and in the second, by inplication, he 
became an upasaka who went to meet, approach, or wait upon the 

^ Dipavarnsa, VL 52-3. 

^ Samanta-pa., I, p. 47, cf. Mabavmsa, V. 68. 

® Dipavarnsa, VL 54 : ye keefii sabbarifiubuddha-desita sabbesam dbammanam 
imassa mSlaka. Cf. Anguttara-N.. I, p. 17: Nahain. bbikkbave, annam ekadha- 

mmam samanupassami yo evam saddhammassa thitiya samvattati ; also, ibid, 

p. 16 yam evam mabato atthaya samvattati. Here appamada stands for viriyara- 
mbha or energetic action. 






Sangim, in a literal renckring eif !ib rxprrf^'^ioii*’ iipayiir. 

Having failed to ascertain wim Akihi had precisriy iiiraril liy this 
expression, some of the scholars luive htrn indiiiccl lo saggrsi iliat lie 
assumed, for the time lieing at least, the vo%vs of a riiriiik ; partly 
placing their reliance cm the tesurnony of ll'ic (diioesc pilgriiri 1-tsiiig 
who witnessed an image of Asc>Hi clressrd in the gar !i ol a inriiil* ; 
some, that he ciiiiie to stay for the lime liriiig in a mcmaslrry, taking 
up the position of a hhikkimgatika rhiiikhn-likc rrligictixh ihcnigii 
not exactly llrat of a bhikkitm 

As for I-tsing’s testimemy, it deserves no rrrdrnre, first, Iwrmm it 
is of a much later age^ and seroiully, bec%,iii^e it k r*f 41 ilonliilti! 
nature* Hapjrily for ns, i!ie Dipavainsa einphiys As^ Aak rxprrssloii 
as wdl as tells iis in dear terms what it acpialiy sigtiiiicci Salitie 
sanigham iipayantu, “All of yon go 10 lire Haiigiiad* By lliis tic 
wanted all of his hoiiseholcl and capital logo m nirci or wait lipcm 
the .J^angha (gachchhaiitii sainghadas.j^ariani ih, \*l* itl'l;* It n dear 
then that by his statement, yam mayll saiiighe iipadllr^ Asok»i 
just wanted to say, “when t!ic Sahgfui was itirl or wailed ii|iriri 
by him'h 

Prior to tliis, llic king said to Thera Nyagroclha, 

•ichdiharni sarnghi.ifalana.ssa das^ariaiii 

samagamarri sarinijmtanii yiivala abliivlidayiiriiij 

sunaini dliaiiitiuiiii/^ 

‘T desire to see the revered Sariginn I wBI pay lioinagc to as many 
(bhikshiis) as they meet together in mt assembly^ (anti) hear 
them all about) the Doctrine.'^* 

The Dfpavamsa in cletatP and the later Piiii at'coiiiili iri siilislaiire 
set forth the significance of Asoka’s plirase— samglic upaylte. it ii to 
be noted that they iiow?lim: siiggtsi that Akika either a$iiiiiicc! 
the vows of a monk or resided in 11 inonasiery as 11 ijliik^liii*li'kc 
religieux* 

Wc should also note that the mode of meeting iheSiiiighiias 
described in the Dlpavaitiia is almost literally the siimct as eipressrc! 
in tlie Blmtirii Edict : I'^riyitdasi hlja Mlgaclhesai|igliealihiv5ilclilriain 
iha : apftbaciliatam cha plilsuvihilatairi cha» 

“The Magadhan king Priyadiirsin having ialiitcd llte Order, 
said : 

(I wish you) hcallli and welfare/* 

» On tins iioint, w J* IL A* S*, p. 406£ 

« DipiivanBa, VE 58 . 
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The tradition of Asoka^s intimate acquaintance with Buddha^s 
Doctrine is also borne out by the evidence of the Bhabru Edict and 
textual quotation in R. E, IX^ — asti pi ti vutam. 

We have still to discuss and settle what precisely Asoka meant 
when he said, ^^while I was an upasaka”, whether during a period of 
nearly three years or during a period of nearly four years. 

In Buddhist literature in general, and in the Pali Canon in parti- 
cular, the word upasaka denotes a lay disciple or worshipper of 
Buddha. By upasakatva the Dipavamsa definitely means Asoka’s 
position as a Buddhist layman. The same is undoubtedly the case 
with the Bhabru Edict in which the word upasaka and its feminine 
form upasika apply exclusively to the lay worshippers of Buddha, male 
and female respectively. The Rupnath and Maski variants, pakasa 
sake (Hultzsch’s prakasa sake) and budhasake, taken uncritically and 
at their face values, are evidently in support of this Buddhist techni- 
cal sense of the word upasaka. But seen critically, in writing vasani 
pasake in the Rupnath text, the scribe has written va pakasa sake ; 
in the Maski copy, he has by mistake written budhasake for 
upasake. 

The Pali tradition leads us to explain Asoka^s statement in his 
M. R, E. either as meaning that he has sought to distinguish between 
the two stages of his career as a lay worshipper of Buddha, the 
first stage when he was a devotee of an individ ual member of the 
Sangha under whose personal influence he accepted the position of a 
Buddhist layman, and the second stage when he met the local sangha 
as a whole, or as meaning that he has just intended to distinguish 
between these two stages, the first, when he remained a lay adherent 
of the religiotis sects outside the Buddhist fold (bahirakapasandam 
pariganhi, itobahiddha pasanda), and the second, when he took the 
Sangha to be his guide in religious matters, which is to say, when he 
was fully converted to the Buddhist faith, having transferred his 
allegiance from other religious Orders to the Buddhist Church. 

The cogency of the second interpretation depends on the sound- 
ness of the following arguments : 

(1) That though in the Pali Canon the word upasaka has a 
restricted use and the word savaka is used instead to denote a 
Jaina lay maxi, in the Jaina Agama itself the word is freely 
employed to mean a Jaina or an Ajivika layman. 

(2) That this interpretation is in accord with the Pali tradition 
stating that in the first stage of his religious career Atoka 
remained a lay adherent of other religious sects. 



(3) That tfie Dipavamsa introduces otiier religionists and 
religious sects almost in tlie same way tis that in whiclj Asnka 
has done ; 

Dipavamsa, VI* 26 : 

Niganlliachelakil ch’eva itarfi Paribbajaka i 

iiara Brahmana ’ti cha afine cha puthuladdhika « 

Ibid, VII. 35, 38. 

Pabhinnalabhasakkara tittbiya puthuladdhika = 

I’andaranga Jaiila cha Nigaiuliachelukfidika s 

AJivaka afiiwladdhika nana... * ... < 

R. E, Xfll : 

Bramana va srarnana va ainm; va prashainda graliatha va. 

P. E, Vn : 

Pavajiianani dicva gihithanarii cha sava-{pasam}dcsu... 

Babhaiu'su Ajivikesu pi...Nig;tnt!H*su pi. 

(4) That the Dipavamsa account staling that Asoka not only 
made a great gift to them hut discussed witli thtnn the 
question of higher religious experience may l»e substantiated 
by Asoka’s own statements in R. K. XII. 

The pttint whiclt really ge»cs again.st this interpretation is tlial 
Asoka nowhere in his inscriptioiw gives us to tuirlrrstand that his 
Buddhist faith stood in the way of imnouring otlier .set fs, whether of 
a.scetics or of houseliolders, with gifts and varions other modes ttf 
honouring, discussing the |n-obIcms of religimt wiili thou, as wtdl as 
listenitig to their doctrines and views from time to time. On the 
other hand, he tells us in Ids R. E. XII that he continticti to honour 
them with gifts and various other modes of honmiring (siiva- 
pasanidani pfyayati danena cha vividhaya cha pfijaya). 

As for the first interpretation, I may observe tli.at Rhys Davids has 
wrongly accused A.soka of the economy of candour, since it is not true 
that Afoka has not given credit to othens for his conversion to the 
Buddhist faith and its sequel. Otherwise his staiement, “when the 
Sangha was met by me”, would be altogether meaningless. We 
cannot deny the reasonableness of the tradition stating that 
previous to his introduction to and meeting with the congregation 
of monks of the local monastery he accidentally met an indivi- 
dual member of it, whose saintliness and profoumlnc'.i deeply 
impressed him, and, as a matter of fact, it was his personal «h<uin 
that first attracted the king and induced him to einljratc the 
Buddhist faith, no matter whether that ludividuai was Nyagrodha or 
Samudra. 


But to say with the Pali chronicler that a novice ol" seven 
years of natux'al age like Nyagrodha was the person to convert 
Asoka is certainly to go too far to bank on the reader’s 
credulity. Bhandarkar rightly poohpoohs this puerile suggestion. 
One must not for that reason deny the truth of the story 
in its substance. The Nyagrodha story, as met with in the 
Dipavamsa, is not of so miraculous a character as in its 
Samanta-pasadika or Mahavarnsa version. And strangely enough, 
in the Samanta-pasadika Nyagrodha has been represented in 
the same breath as a novice (samanera) as well as an elder 
(thera). In the Dipavamsa, however, he has been systematically 
represented as a full-fledged recluse (sramana) or an elder 
(thera) who, though young (taruna kumaraka), was an Arhat, 
full of wisdom and virtue, and fully conversant with the then 
known Buddhist Canon.^ Over and above this, Nyagrodha is 
nowhere connected with the elder step-brother of Asoka who 
was killed by him. The Dipavamsa speaks indeed of a Nyagrodha 
who was initiated in the third year of Asoka’s abhisheka (tini- 
vassamhi).^ But he might have been altogether a different 
personality. 

As regards the periods of time during which the two 
stages of Asoka’s religious life leading to his conversion to 
the Buddhist faith wei'e gone through, an agreement may 
be shown to exist between the traditional account and 
Asoka’s own. The difficulty lies in harmonizing the tra- 
ditional chronology with that which is suggested in the 

inscriptions. 

The main drawback of the traditional narratives is that 

they have nothing to say about the Kalinga war which was 
waged in the 8th year of abhisheka and marked the real 

turning point in Asoka’s life and career (R. E, XIII). Neither 
coercion nor temptation was a factor in Asoka’s conversion. 

Nor was it again an ordinary kind of conversion. If we 
can take him at his own word, as we should, the profound 
reflections of the after-effects of the aggressive war waged 
against Kalinga served to produce in him an ardent desire or 
intense longing for piety (tivre dharnmavaye dhammakamata) and 
imparting instructions in piety (dhammanusathi). He felt remorse 
for the violence, death, separation, and sufferings caused to the 

^ Dipavamsa, VL 34-57. 

^ Ibid, IV. 18 : abhisitto tini vassani pasatmo Buddhasasane. 



population of Kaliiiga* But that whicii wm a iriatlt^r of 
deeper regret was lliat the cause of ruhure grtaiily siifffrcc! 
therel)y. By those reilcrtious he perceiveti the and cairic 

to certain definite conclusion as to what; ahotikl !ic tin* 
principle of action and what the ideal of coiKliicl and of 
duty. It dawned on his consciousness tfiat the coric}iie:st by 
piety fiir outweighs the conciuest by force in its clfcct and 
importance and that tlie lower instinias and brutal passioits 
should be controiled and the higher principles of ethics and piety 
should i')e fbi lowed. 

Thus his mind was in reacliness to grasp al onre t!ie inrariiiig 
and appreciate t!ic sigriificanre of Buddiu.ds Doririnr! wlikdi he 
readily accepted as lie fmiiid limt it wliolly tallied with Ills twvii 
inner perception and vision. I-fis own account of Ids convcrsioti 
must therefore be connected with the instniciive arrciiiiil of liis 
change of heart and outlook. In oilier worthy we liiive to assiiiine 
that his conversion to tlie Biicklhist faith did noi take place iieforc 
but sometime after tiie comdusioii of the 'Kalinga wvir and ilie 
annexation of Kalinga to his dorniniom. 1‘he c|iit!5iicm is how long 
after that ? 

The pilgrimage to Sartifmdhi (the sacred spni of the !ii:>trre) 
which was imdertakcn by Asoka in tlu^ leriib year tddiis aldd^dieka 
(E. E. VIII) may be coiistriied IIS an immediate resiili of ids run* 
version to Buddldsm. l‘hc interval of time whiiii edajised bciwreti 
this pilgrimage and the ariiiexalion of .Kaltnga in the eigliili year 
of abhisheka which is apparently two years, might lie rnilly iijiwards 
of two years and a Iialb The Pali tradition gives m a gra|diie 
description of Asoka^s pilgrimage to Mahilioclliii wldcli goes to 
indicate that it was as grand an affair as his firsl visit to 
the local corigrcgaiion of monks. It lU'sigris however, to 
a later year of Asoka's reign, and iu piirpcm*, too, diilers 
from that of Asoka’s pilgrimage to Sanibcidiii m staled iii 
R. E. VIIL 

3. A*weisi#« : The Pali Chronicles definilcly mute ihal A^okids 
consecration was preceded by his accession to the ihroiit::«ilbVfii|pidlia 
through a fratricidal war in which he came otil as ilic victcir. The 
Samantapisadiki tells us the same story of his cciiriiiig lo pciwer. 
It is said that he killed all of his ninety-nine half-brciiliers fiiit spared 
the life of his uterine lirother Tissa-Vitsoka^ iiccorciirtg lo ilic 
Pali legend* Siimana (Suslma, according to die Divyiiviiclirtn 
story)' wai not only the eldest of Asoka’s step-brotlicrs but eldest 
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also among all the sons of Bindusara,^ one hundred and one in 
number, and entitled accordingly to succeed his father. As an 
unanointed ruler, Prince Priyadarsana reigned for four years, after 
which he was anointed as Asoka. It was on account of the sin 
committed through fratricide indeed that he had passed as Chand- 
asoka (Asoka the Wicked), according to the Mahavamsa and its 
Commentary, before his soul was regenerated through his conversion 
to Buddhism and meritorious deeds. The Samanta-pasadika and 
the Mahavarnsa have, moreover, used the earlier tradition of the 
fratricide on the part of Asoka as the peg for connecting with it the 
episode of the novice Nyagrodha, represented as a posthumous son of 
Sumana. 

The Divyavadana story, too, speaks of Asoka’s coming into 
power through a fratricidal war ending in the defeat and 
death of his elder step-brother Susima who was by his seni- 
ority as well as his father's choice entitled to the throne, but 
does not specify any period of time which elapsed between 
his accession and consecration. Thus according to both the 
traditions, Asoka was no better than a usurper of his father’s 
throne. The two traditions show an agreement when they state 
that he seized the opportunity created by his father’s old age 
and illness. 

B'or the story of Asoka’s accession we have to depend entirely on 
the Buddhist traditional accounts. There is not the slightest hint in 
Asoka’s inscriptions as to the fratricidal war and its results save and 
except that they insist throughout on the practice of respectful 
attention to parents but nowhere expressly on that of respectful 
attention to elder brothers- But this is just an argumenium ex 
silmHoy which is inconclusive. Whilst giving the chronological 
succession of the Maurya rulers, the Puranas do not suggest any 
interim period during which Asoka reigned as an unanointed ruler 
between the termination of the reign of Bindusara and his 
consecration.^ 

If the Buddhist traditions be true, none but his uterine brother 
of Asoka, Tishya or Vitasoka, was alive after his accession and during 

^ Mahavamssa, V- 38 : 

Bindusarassa puttanam safobesam jetthabhatuno I 

Sumamsa kumarassa 11 

The Dipavamsa, however, does not mention the name of Sumana, nor does 
it represent Nyagrodha as his posthumous son- 

Fargiter, The Purina Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 27, 70. 
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his reign, all of his step-hrothfirs having hern previously kiilcd by 
him. Vincent .Smith has challenged their Irmli by the evitirmr of 
R. E. V, in which Asoka .speaks of the hon.sehohis of his hualwis 
(bhatinam cha me), and not of that of a single brother whose life was 
spared by !nm. 

There is much to be said, no doubt, in favour of this cometititm, 
but, strictly speaking, Asoka*s statement ronrernitig his broihcts 
constitutes at the most a presumptive evidence. As I have soM|.|it to 
maintain, “The households of Asoka and tlinse of his lutithcrs, sisters 
and other kith and kin, situated in Paialiputta and out lying tow rss, 
are mentioned in R. E. V in connection with the distrjhisiimt of 
charities, and the same as to his sons and other jniiwcs of the hlood 
royal mentioned in P. E. VIl. Unless his hrothets were then alive, 
at least some of them, and held importtmt po.sitioiis, if would he 
difficult to account for the prominence accorded to them., -It is, of 
course, quite possible to .speak of the hou-sehoids of orte’s brother.^ 
even when they arc all dead and gone. What is more prohalile in 
the circumstances is tliat at the time of promulgation of R. E. V his 
brothers were still the recognised heads of their hcnMeho!d.s, not their 
sons.”^ 

4. Vicereyalty : The Pali Chronicles speak not only of Aleka's 
accession preceding his comecration but also of his vieeroyaliy 
preceding his accession. The Pali tradition connects hm viceroy tdty 
with Ujjeni. The Divyilvadana does not precisely speak of the system 
of viceroyalty. All that it has got to say is that Asoka was dejuurd 
once fay his father to TakshasilS to suppress a revolt of the people of 
the frontier province, which was really directetl against the high 
hatidcd officers, and not against the king himself. Sulrscquentfy on 
receiving the news of popular rising.s in the saim; frontier province 
his father dc.sired him to proceed again to Takshasila, hut Bindiisai a's 
ministers who were displeased with his elder step-brother, Suslma, 
and wanted to keep him away from the capital, made a contri. 
vance to depute him instead of Afbka.* It was rather a militaiy 
expedition directed to TaksbalilS or province of Gandhara than 
viceroyalty. 

* Inscriptions of Asoka, ii, p, 281. Mookerji (A»ok.«, p, 5) prrtJnmily olwor* : 
“Strictly speaking, we cannot positively state from this pa»8|te which refer* to ifii* 
existence of the harems of lii» brothers and sisters that the brother* were living s«t 
thktiine. But the fact of Anoka’s ai&ctkm tor his brodier* and sisters and their 
fainili(!8...ean be pMitivcIy asserted from th» |»iK»Re”, 

Wvyivadina, p. 37 i f. 
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According to the Dipavamsa, Bindusara appoijnted his son. Prince 
Priyadarsana, to rule Ujjeni or the province of Avanti, "^^charged with 
the collection of revenue’’ (Ujjeni-kara-moli).^ The designation, 
Karamoli, may be taken also to mean ^^one entitled to enjoy the 
revenue of the province.’^ In the language of the Mahavarnsa, he 
was offered by his father the kingdom of Avanti to enjoy almost as 
an independent ruler : 

Avanti-rattharn bhuhjanto pitara dinnam attano t 
so Asoka-kumaro hi Ujjeni-nagararn pura (i^ 

The SamantapasMika has a slightly different story to tell us, 
namely, that the kingdom of Ujjeni was annexed by him (attana 
laddham Ujjeni-rajjarn). If so, the case would seem analogous to 
that of Prince Bimbisara who was appointed the viceroy of Anga by 
his father when he had conquered and annexed it permanently to the 
kingdom of his father. The story of conquest of Avanti by Prince 
Priyadarsana is not, however, supported by the Pali Chronicles. 

All the Pali accounts agree in so far as they relate that he ruled 
over Avanti as a viceroy for eleven years, and that while still the 
viceroy of Avanti, he hurried back to Pataliputra to seize the 
throne as soon as he received the news of his father’s serious 
illness. 

The possibility of his having been appointed by his father the 
viceroy of Ujjeni or deputed as a royal military leader to Takshasila 
is evident from Asoka’s S. R. E. I, which speaks of three Kumara 
Viceroys, one stationed at Ujjeni, one at Takasila and one at 
Tosali. 

5. Early Life, parentage, brothers and sisters : The inscriptions 
of A^oka throw no light on his early life and parentage. His 
brothers and sisters along with other kith and kin find mention 
in R. E. V in connection with the distribution of charities from 
their households by the Dharmamahamatras. Asoka introduces 
them in such a manner as to suggest that they were persons 
who ranked with him in family relationship, and that they had 
their family establishments in Pataliputra and outlying towns. 

The Pali tradition speaks of just one sister of Asoka to whose son, 
Prince Agnibrahma, was married his daughter Sanghamitra and to 
whom she bore a son called Sumana. 

The Pali Chronicles expressly tell ns that king Bindusara married 
sixteen wives by whom he had one hundred and one sons. Amongst 


1 Dipavamsa, VI. 15. 

® Mahavamsa, XIIL 8. 



tliem^ Asoka was second to none but Suniaria, the cldrst of 
all The Divyavaclaiia names the eldest son of llindiisara as 
Susima« 

Asoka’s only uterine brother was Tishya who is calieci Vigalasoka 
or Vltasoka in the Divyavadana,^ and Sudatta or Siigatra in some 
Chinese works.^ The Theragatha contains two psalms^ one attributed 
to the Thera Ekavihariya and the otlier to anotlier Tlicra iiaiiicd 
Vltasoka.® The scholiast Dhammapaia identifies Ekaviliilriya w'itli 
Asoka^s brother Tishya and the sec’ond Tlicra witii Asokids anotlicr 
brother Vitasoka^ and represents them as two dillerent indivicliials/^ 
This identification is not at ail borne out l>y the citrlier Cancniica! 
legends in the book of Apadfina,*^ and may therefore be dismissed as 
pure invention* 

According to tlie Pali narrative, when Asoka seimi the throne of 
Magadha, taking advantage of ids father^s <ild age and illness, his 
ninety-ninestep-brothersmadea common cause with Siimana-Siishim 
who was the rightful heir to the throne and were xill slain with liiim 
The Tibetan historian Taranatha ^hnakes Asoka kill only six brotlicrs’^ 
while in the Divyavadana the fratricidal battle is dcscrilied as one 
fought only between Susfma^Suinana and Asc^ka. Susitita's clrfi*ai 
was mainly due to the lack of support train the minisiers of Ids iaiher 
who were all up against him. 'Fhc substance of irutli in these legends 
seems to l)e tliat Asoka^s succession was a dis|nrted onrd" which, 
however, has no corroboration from his records. 

' The evidence of Asoka’^s inscriptions may be construed in a sense 
to run counter to t!ic trend of the Buddhist stories. In R. E. V# 
engraved not later than the 13th or 14th year of alihishekci, Asoka 
mentions their brothers as having their family establisliiuciits in 
Pataliputra and outlying towns. On the other hand, in lb E, VI I, 
engraved in the 27th year of abhislieka, he rcjdaccs Ids lirollieii by 
other princes of the blood royal ( devikun'uilfiiiain ) ranking witli 
his sons in family 'relationship. The inference which iiniy reasoniilily 
be drawn from this is that in the course of thirteen years hk broilicm 
cither died or retired from tlie world. 

According to Pali kgenefs, Asoka appointed liis iileriric brciilicr 

» Divyavadina, pp, 370, 309, Mookerji, Asokut p, 3. 

' * Mookerji, op. dt,p, 5, 

* Mrs, Rhys Davids, Fstlaw of the Early Buddhists, p, 1S3, 

♦ Mookcrjl, op, ciu, p. 8, 

Apadina, XI, p, 3W» No, XLIV. It knows of no tlicra hy ilic mme 

of Vitaloka, 

f Mookerji, op, dt.| p, 4* 
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Tishya-Vitasoka as uparaja or vicc-regent. After Tishya had joined 
the Buddhist Order, the offer went to Asoka’s nephew and son-in-law 
Agnibrahma, and when he too joined forthwith the Buddhist Order 
in the fourth year of Asoka’s abhisheka, the pjfiice of the vice-regent 
went a begging. 

If reliance be placed upon the Pali account, there was no brother 
of Asoka left after the 4th year of his abhisheka to function as his 
viceroy. But the preamble or forwarding note of the three Isila 
or Northern Mysore versions of M. R. E., probably engraved 
not earlier than the 26th year of abhisheka, seems to suggest 
that the fact was otherwise. The Isila copy of the edict 
in question was to be forwarded to the Mahamatras of the place 
under the authority of the Arypaputra and the Mahamatras 
stationed at Suvarnagiri, which was evidently the head-quarters 
of the southern viceroy. If the forwarding note of the Isila 
versions were despatched by Asoka, as seems more probable, 
by Aryaputra (Ayaputa) Asoka could not but have meant 
a brother of his. If locally drafted at Suvarnagiri, as would 
seem less likely, by Aryaputra one must understand just a son of 
Asoka. 

As for Asoka’s early life, the Buddhist story as narrated in the 
Dipavamsa has nothing to say beyond the fact that he was the second 
son of Bindusara and a grandson of Chandragupta of the Maurya 
family, or that his personal name was Priyadarsana, meaning ‘‘one of 
amiable mien”, ‘‘‘one whose handsome appearance was comparable to 
that of the moon”. According to the same authority, Asoka and 
Priyadarsin were the names or titles assumed by Priyadarsana at the 
time of his two consecrations. The Divyavadana stoiy, on the 
contrary, says that Asoka was the name of the prince given him by 
his father at the instance of his mother. Furthermore, the Sanskrit 
legend goes to represent him as a person of ugly appearance and 
fierce nature evidently to build thereupon the grotesque and repulsive 
story of how he came to pass as Asoka the Wicked. 

The earlier Pali account, met with whether in the Dipavamsa or 
in the Samanta-pasadika and Mahavarnsa, is silent on Asoka^’s 
mother, Tlie Mahavamsa-tika introduces us for the first time to his 
mother Dharma (Pali Dhamma) who was a princess from the Maurya 
clan of Kshatrlyas (Moriyavamsaja) and whose family preceptor 
was an Ajivika named Janasana, Jarasana or Jarasona. She is repre- 
sented as the chief queen of Bindusara. She is called Subhadrangi 

^ Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 221. 



in the Avadaiiamala, The Divyavadana story does not name her Init 
certainly represents her as *^lhe bcautiftil daiighier of a BrShiimn o-f 
Champa,*’ Jealous of her excessive beautyj the queens of Biridiisfira 
made her do the work of a female barber. Highly pleased with her 
workj the king granted her a boon, which she availed of by asking 
him to marry her. Satisfied with her social position which she 
disclosed^ the king made her his chief queen. The Bivyivaclana 
legend^ too, associates an Ajivaka named Pingalavatsa with 
Afoka’s mother,, Precisely as in the Pali story, Asoka received 
him with due honour when his prediction about his succession 
came true. 

In the Mahavarnsa-tika, Bindusara’s mother is said to have 
been Chandragupta's eldest maternal uncle’s daughter whom 
he married. 

The tradition is a late one" and of a very doul>tful character. It is 
very strange indeed that none of the Indian legefids says anyiliing of 
the daughter of Scieukos Nikator who gave her in marriage to 
Chandragupta to make a matrimonial alliance with him. It would 
have been a more interesting fact, if Bindiisara were represented as a 
son of Chandragupta by his Greek wife. 

6, Pre^eeesiors and pedigree : Asoka, in his P. E. Vfl, speaks 
of the former kings who had reigned in the long past and during 
several centuries, wiio too were tlie sincere wdl-wishcrs of their 
subjects, and by whom too various public works of a philanthropic 
nature were clone. He introduces them, however, Just to throw into 
bold relief the ineffectiveness of the means and methods adopted liy 
them, the insufficiency of the results obtained, and the lesser value of 
the works done as compared and contrasted with those adopted, 
obtained and done by him. Similar deficiencies are poinied out also 
in his 11. E. IV-VL 

Whom did he mean by tlicse predecessors ? Such expressions of 
his as atikamtam (in the long past), bhulapuvc (formerly) and 
bahuni vasa-satani (during many hundred years) corresfjond to siicli 
introductory JItaka phrases as atite (in the past) and bliCitapiilibiirri 
(bhutapfirvam, ‘fformerly’*). Going by this correspondence, one ciiri- 
not but take it that Asoka had within his mental purview railier the 
legendary monarchs noted for their righteous rule and iiohle clerds, 
such as those extolled in the Brahmanas, Aranyafcas and ilpanisliads, 
the Sanskrit Epics, and the Canonical texts of the Jainas and 
Buddhists. 

’ Asoka^s predecessors in the Magadha line of kings belonged to 
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five royal dynasties, to wit, (1) the Barhadratha or Brihadratha.^ 
(2) the Haryanka,^ (3) the ^aisunaga or ^isunaga,^ (4) the Nanda, 
and (5) the Maurya (Pali Moriya). 

The Barhadratha dynasty founded by Brihadratha, son of 
Vasu Uparichara of the Ghedi race and father of Jarasandha 
of the Great Epic fame, came to an end in the 6th century 
B. G./ prior to the rise of Buddhism. The founding of the hill- 
girt city of Girivraja or Rajagriha is the notable work of this 
dynasty.^ 

The Barhadratha dynasty was followed at about the rise of 
Buddhism by the Haryanka, which latter is said to have come to an 
end seventytwo years after the Buddha’s demise (c. 416 or 415 
B, C.). Bimbisara,® Ajatasatru’’' and Udaya® are the three successive 
rulers of this dynasty who are noted in history. Amongst them, 
Bimbisara deserves to be honoured not only as the real founder of 
the Haryanka dynasty but also as that of the imperial power of 
Magadha. The Pali Nikayas credit him with the creation of some 
permanent land-endowments and royal fiefs (rajadeyyam brahma- 
deyyam) in favour of certain Vedic colleges^ in his dominions^^. He 
is also known as the builder and donor of the Venuvana monastery at 
Rajagriha dedicated to the Buddha and his followers which was the 
first Buddhist monastery in India. He lent the service of his court- 
physician, Jivaka, to the Sangha and befriended the Buddha and his 
followers in various ways. He allowed his talented queen Kshema 
to become a bhishunh It was indeed during his reign and in 
his dominions that many new movements of religious thought were 

^ Mahabharata, I. 63-80 ; Pargiter, Purina Text, p. 14. 

® In Alvaghosha’s Buddhacharita (XI. 2) indeed Bimbisara is described as 
a scion of the Haryanka-kula, Raychaudhuri, op. dt., p, 18* 

» Puranas wrongly apply the name of iJailunigas or &lunagas to the kings of 
the Haryanka family, while the Pali Chronicles definitely state that Sisunaga was 
the first king of the dynasty by which the Haryanka was replaced by the 
people, 

Raychaudhuri, op. cit,, p. I 66. 

« The alternative spelling of the name, as met with in the Lalitavistara, is 
Bimbasara. The Jaina spelling is Bhimbasara. 

‘ He is called Kuniya or Koniya in the Jaina Agama texts. 

Also known by the name of Udayibhadra, Udaya, Udayabhadra, and 
Udayasva ; Udadhi in the Garga Samhiti. 

« Mahasala, better Nahataka-sala (Snataka-lala) as they are called in the 
Mahagovinda Suttanta, Digha, H. 

c.g., one under K-utadanta at Khantunata near Rajagaha, and the other 
under Sonadanda at Champa. 



started and fostered.^ In these respects, the natrie of his great 
contemporary, Prasenajil of Kosala, is equally iiofeworiliy. 

Ajatasatni paved really the way for a further extension 
of the supremacy of Magadha in Northern Iridia/*^ It is 
evident from the Simanaaphala Siitta that he occassiewmily 
met the well-known religious teachers and leading tiiinkcrs of 
the time to discuss the problem of importance. Later IliMicihist 
traditions credit him with the extension of patronage to the 

Buddhist 'flieras when they met at Rijagriha to hold the First: 

Buddhist Council,*^ as well as with the erection of a ineniorahle 
stupa at a suburb of Rajagplm for the presemitioii of ilie 

bodily remains of the Buddha collected from the siufias rrerted 
by others. The Jainas claim that lie greatly IioiKHireil Maliilvira 
and his doctrine.^ 

Ajatalatrii’s son and successor,^ Udayi, is said to have 
transferred his capital from Rajagriha to Palalipiitra/ defi- 
nitely in t!ic foiirtlx year of his reign, according to the 

Puranasd 

The Mafyusri-mulakalpa would in vain have us lieheve thin he 
committed the Words of Buddha to writing,^ thoiigli it rriiiy lie true, 
as suggested, that he was al:de to effect a furdier exteiniion of liie 
supremacy of Magadha.^ 

Even as regards Udfiyi's grandson^ Munda, it is stated in ilie 
Anguttara Nikaya'^*-* and its Commentary that derpiy grieved ai the 
death of his beloved queen, Bhadri, he souglit solace ihroiigli 

* For details see Ilaruiils A History of pre-Byddhislle Iiitlkii Fliiloitipliy,^ 
Sees. HI & IV. 

MaBjiiki-mfilakalpa* V, 322 (Text edited by R. F. Jayniwiilb retlririn 
Ajfitidatru^ iiyRcrairtly to Anga-Magadha ; 

yi,v5tdac!-Anga-paryantai|i Viriniisyain-iilalpaKiin I 
uttarciia tu Val4alyafn raja so ’tiia maliibal;t|i I 

® Dlgha-H,, II, p, aafi, Vinaya-Pifaka, I, p. 22840. 

The Vkaya account of die First Council asiigni no part to Ajatawtirii* 
Awpapiitika Sfltra, Sec, 20 panm» 

^ Grarickfifu according to the Puravns. 

Tlie Pali tradition it silent on tlik point. But from the fuel tliiil IJililyi*8 
grandson, was reikling at Pitaliputra which Is staled in llw Aiignltiira 

Nikaya, it may he safely inferred that the capital wm removed earlier. 

Pargiter, op, clt.,! p. 22, 

» MaSjuIrl-MlIlakalpa, v, 325 : 

Tad etat prava<?hanam lastu Ukhapayithyali visiartro | 
piljlrpl cha nmlmtlm kptva dik*satimntin nayisliyaii I 

Anguttara-N., Ill, p. 57fi 



instructions from the Buddhist Thera, Narada,^ a fact yvhich goes 
to indicate that in the matter of meeting holy persons of wisdom he 
followed in the footsteps of his forefathers. 

Ajatasatru and his successors earned, according to the Pali 
Chronicles, the notoriety of being patricides, and sick of it, the 
citizens deposed the last king of their line and replaced him by his 
popular minister Sisunaga, Thus the Haryanka dynasty was 
supplanted by the ^aisunaga (l^aisunaka). 

The Saisunagas ceased to rule one hundred and forty .years after 
the Buddha’s demise (c. 348 or 347 B. C.). The only king of this 
family, worthy of mention, is Kalasoka ( Asoka the Blackie ), 
apparently the same person as Bana’s Kakavarna Saikinagi.^ The 
Pali Chronicles relate that during his reign, just a century after the 
Buddha’s demise, and under his royal patronage was held the Second 
Buddhist Council at Vaisali, which is not improbable®. It may 
be noted here that the confusion made between Dharmasoka 
(Asokarnukhya of the Miilakalpa) and the crow-black Kalasoka was 
accountable for the Divyavadana description of the former as a man 
of ugly appearance. 

Even the Mah§.bodhivamsa records nothing noteworthy of the 
reign of Kalasoka’s ten sons and successors whoxn it names. 
According to this later Pali Chronicle, his eldest son and immediate 
successor was Bltadrasena.'* liis ninth son, Nandivardhana, may be 
identified with his namesake in the Puranas, in which case his 
tenth or last son, Pahehamaka, will figure as the same person as 
Mahanandi, the last king of the J^aisunaga dynasty, according to 
the Puranas. 

The Mulakalpa praises Vifoka ( same as Kalafoka ? ) as a good 
king who worshipped Buddha’s relics for 76 years, and his successor, 
!$urasena, who reigned for 17 years as a monarch who "'foaused stupas 
to be put up to the confines of the sea,”® which is evidently a baseless 

exaggeration. 

The J>aisimaga dynasty came to an end with the rise of the 
Nandas into power one hundred and forty years after the Buddha’s 

^ Malalasekcra, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, II, p. 641, 

*■* Ilaychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 187. 

» The Vinaya account of the Second Council in the Chuilavagga, Ch. XII, has 
nothing to say of the part played by Kalasoka, 

^ Acc. to Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, p, 14, the same person as 
Surasena of the Malakalpa, which is farfetched. 

ManjuM Mulakalpa. 416-21, Jayaswal, op. cit., pp, 12, 14. 
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OB the one hawl, asul the odsrr -J-.v, ,. , ,i,j !,•!,. 

agreeniCBt in so far as il»cy aiinlossr‘ is S's ilir t...** i,M > j j|j,, 
Brahtnais iiitrawl ICiiu!!iy«i*t.<i*«s}-'<l4y:}. isic ,i ) <• - i . 

that the M of the Kasula kiof: uat >.<-* n<- .4;. j r;f 
the feeling of ihr whole !s«.nly of HsioiMrst soos,!'. «■} j* j,?>, 
by him.* 

The tradition of cslrnniiialifii of iS^r .XantSa dy!i-a.:i?y |.y 
gupta-Kain.iiya is met %s'ilh in tlif r.oi'irlviris^:,?; nTr>^*" of iftr K.a«oi|iya 

ArthasTtfilra, the «|'>eiiiiig verges *4‘ t}»»- KJ»!;!5;u4*!.si:t\ .s 
as V^isakhadsttUi’s Miidta*rak5.}j;«s.'« •'Hid thr 

If! the Mjth,lviji»^a and iIjp htijIaLdp-*, thr pfinw; 

tninister of GhiUidraKi.apsa Wanrya, js dcsiiii-ted .» ’i'sjli «! her« 
wrath” (rhaiwhikkodhava;, ■"A»irt,r.'i*4'id in wratli. who was lirath 
.(Yarnantaka) when angry.” The Mah.»vai;i%t tlka and the .\!»;df,ir,-|,k- 
shasa give ii.s sligiitly diffrreni sno-irs of Jo-w tdjinakya asrngrd 
the humiliation suffered hy him at the hand 'i »1 live lasst IKafsda by 
using Chandragijpla m a l«i«l and esiahli^hrei the J.iiu’r it- ifse throne 
of Magadha in r. 32*i t>r 325 B. il 

In the Maiii^vamsa tika Cdn'inakva is dr.srfjKri! ;■»■> an erudite, 
resourceful and tricky Briihrnan of Takcha4i.‘» svhc' w a* well versed in 
the V'edic lore, and an esjreri in the jn'jfaopjr^ jKdiiy. lim his 
teeth Ireing ai! Irrokcii, Ins face ireciinise: irgly t»> Im k at A>< a rnntro- 
versialist Ite ranie to I*,lii4!ipuir*i, and as a llr;»}s!js.jtr leader he imrk 
his seat when king lihatranatMt;* iva» di*!r»lftsim,f^ large gifts among 
the Brihtnati*. I>i»gii»ted wiili Id's uncrjirtcly ■j.sght, tise king t^rdeml 
his men to turn him otit. Enraged Ijv ihi*. C:i!.i«»akyii irronounred 
his curse, saying, “In this farih hmmdrti Iry the fcorr *r»r. Set ihereno 
longer Ire the pros|>erity of the N’atrdas.*' This l-eing rejanrtet!, the 
king became very iutgry and ordered hb mm to arrest him forthwith. 
Whilst trying to csettpe in the disguise of »m Ajivsk*. he rteerly 
managed to evade the detection, tlwoigh aiil'l indite the inner roMrl of 
the royal residcn'Ce, In the ineantimc he g<»i hold t4 ju itoc I’«rvata 
whom he templed with sovereignly, mwle gmjd hir rn apr tnyriJsrr 
with the prince and went to the Vindhya motmlain. i In ImAing imt 
for a person who was worthy of sovereignty he rhsna rd to see juitjtr 
Chandragupta of the Maurya fatuHy who was iheit being hrt4*ti;hl np 
in the family of a cowherd unaware of hh royal oi!gin. Ik to(<k 
Chandragupta to his retreat in the Vindhya mountain anti iiainrd him 

‘ Pargiter, op. elt„ pp, 26, 611. 

• MaBjuIrt-mOlaWpa, w. 433.6. 

Jaywwal, An Iwpwiiil .Hfelory, p. 16 1, 
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up. First he employed him to behead prince Parvata and subsequently 
to collect treasures by plundering villages and towns. When he was 
thus able to prove his ability and to raise an army Chanakya set 
him to march to Pataliputra and seize the throne by putting 
Dhanananda to death. 

The connection of Chanakya with Takshasila is interesting. The 
explanation for the introduction of Parvatakumara in the story lies 
really in the Mudrarakshasa in which the machinations of Chanakya 
against Nanda were directed to conciliating Rakshasa, a minister of 
Nanda^ and getting Malayaketu of Parvata as an ally. I am inclined 
to identify Parvata with Hwen Thsang’s Po-fa-to, a country which 
was situated 700 li (about 1 16 miles) south-east of Multan. Visakha- 
datta’s Parvata is the same country as that which Panini IV. 2. 143 
mentions as the name of a country under the group Taksliasiladi iv. 
3.93.^ In other words, for the early career of Chandragupta it is 
necessary to watch in the light of the available Greek accounts his 
activities and position in the Punjab and North-western Frontier 
Provinces at the time of and immediately after Alexander the Great’s 
invasion. And for the same the reader may be referred for the 
present to RaychaudhurPs critical summary.’* 

As for the most notable events of the life and career of Chandra- 
gupta mention may be made of the following six : 

(i) The unification of all the states and fighting forces of North- 
western India beyond the Middle Country under his 
leadership. 

(ii) The liberation of India from foreign yoke. 

(iii) The overthrow of the Nanda power. 

(iv) The defeat of Seleukos Nikator ending in a treaty by which 
the Greek general and successor of Alexander the Great 
ceded certain territories to Chandragupta and which was 
consummated by a matrimonial alliance. 

(v) The foundation of a mighty Indian empire. 

(vi) The coming of Megasthencs as an ambassador of Seleukos 
Nikator to Chandragupta’s court and capital. 

The account of India left by Megasthencs in his Indika 
is invaluable as presenting to us a contemporary picture of 
Chandragupta’s palace, capital, kingdom, country, administrative 
system, etc. 

Chandragupta who is otherwise praised in the Mulakalpa as 
very prosperous lord of the earthy Hrue to his word*, and ‘a man of 

> Rayclmudhuri, op. cit, p. 214f. ■ ■ 



pious souF (iiial'ial'iliogi salyasaiidtia.s cha clhiirtuairtifi sa iTiaitfpaiili), 
is said to liavc killed many living beings oil the advice «fii iiacl 
spiritual guide rakalyaiiarnilra.)^ 

He cliecl“ alter a successful reign of 24 years and ivas siicfeecleci 
by bis son lindiisara* According to ibe Muhika!|Xi Irgeiid# lliiiciiitilra 
was a miiioinvlicri be was placed on the throne by liis failicr. It k 
said that Hvliile a minor he ohiaiiitd great cotiilhri ; wbrii of fiill 
maiihooci lie turned cnit to be bold, eiotjiicnt and 'SwceMorigiieci® He 
reigned for 2i'l years, «-25 years acccudiiig to the Furriiiaii, and 7f1 
years according to the Ktuiakalpad^ which is iriiprnkddr. Hiriirigrly 
enoiigli, liic; blfilakalpai represents ihr wirked Cliriiiakya m liis priiTic 
iiiinister*® The royal family in which he was Itorii i;« riilieci 
Nandarajakubt instead of Maiirya^, 

One may just be amused l>y tlie ingeimity of the MlthfiviiifitiiJJII 
in the invention of stories to account for the eiyniologkal sigiiifiriirice 
of the names, Gliandragnpta {*hnm who was giiarckd liy a iiiil! railft! 
Chandra*’) and Biiidusara^ on whose body flowrcl llic liiciml of 
shc-goats**), both of wdikh are far-fetched, ''The son and siirressor of 
Sancirokottos (CbaiKlragiipta) is known lo the Greek hinlciriiiii 
Strabo (XV, fu 702) by the nanie of AniitriMdiiidcs, Aiiiircitdiiides, 
and to Atlieriaios liy tfiai of Amilracdialrs er|iiatecl by Flrcl,, aric! 
subsccpiently also by Jarl Charpeiitieri wiil’i Ariiilri'ikliida* 
(**l)r*voiircr of enemies**) which k traceable in tiieraiiire m an 
epithet of Indra^* liayrhaudluiri still slicks to iib ec|iiaiiori %vitli 
Amitraghita, a term wliidi is inel with in Ihtlafijali^s M'ahililwwliym 

* Marljulrl-mfilakalpa, V. 441 : akalyiaamilraai igafiiya krlltiii prliilvafiliMfii 
hahu, 

*'» ^Fainted wiili 'boils at 'Itli cleriilF, aorordiag to the MQlaliilpa, V» 141*. 

» IMrl, V* 449 : Fraiidbo clhpdi|al clia |irn|allilialrlii|:ii 

prlyav&dlaa|i* 

» Tiraalthti quoted by 'Eaychaudhurl, op* oil*, p, 14$, »ys, *‘'*Cliaiialis, oat of 
hl| (*‘Blacluiira*s) freai Icirdif, procured Ibe destruetloft of the noliles i«i<l kiiip «f 
slxteentowaiand w king he imade himself the maiter of all the tcrrllorl« towecii 
the eastern and western, teiis.** 

« Mniakalpa V* 448 j jSto (Ninda-) rijikuk Oktndraf iipiaifa cililmali|t» 

. ' .Called Niindislra' in the Viyu Furl^a, Bhadraifa la the lrtliatiff|a m well 
as' the Vlyn# tad Simhaisena In the Slnhakse E^Jivallktllie* 

In the Mudrlrltehtfft* Chaadragupta is called Mauryaputra (Act If) «• well 
as Nandanvaya . (««e of Wmim d«cettf % Act*. IV), McCrladk, Aacitat ladia, 
pp. 12,19, 

See, for references and discussion, Haych&udh'uri, op* cit,*# p» 24S» 

J, R, A. S„ 1909. m 24, ■ 
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and corresponds to Amitranam hanta in the Aitareya Brahmana. 

I may prefer to equate the name with Amitrasvati (‘'^Terror to 
enemies’*)* or Amritakhada (‘^Eater of ambrosia”). 

The following two facts are really important to be noted : 

(i) That Ptolemy Philadelphos, king of Egypt, sent 
Deimachos as his ambassador to Binclusara ; 

and (ii) That, according to the Dipavamsa and Samantapasadika, 
Bindusara was a votary of the Brahmans and a staunch 
supporter of the Brahmanical sects. 

6- Social Status : The barber story is almost proverbial in the 
ancient royal tradition of India. When a reigning monarch was 
found stingy in the payment of rewards or in making gifts, he was 
taken to be a barbery’s send There must have been some such reason 
at the back of the Brahmanical tradition regarding the l^udra origin 
of the Nandas and Mauryas. The Puranas predict, ‘^As son of 
Mahanandin (the last Saisunaga) by a l^udra woman will be born a 
king, Mahapadma (\^anda) who will exterminate all kshatriyas. 
Thereafter kings will be of ^udra origin.” 

The founder of the Nanda family is called ^the leading vile man* 
(nichamukhyah) in the Mulakalpa (verse 424)®. In the Mahavarnsa- 
tika the first Nanda, who was a warrior-like man, figures, as we saw, 
as the powerful leader of a gang of thieves and a band of freebooters. 
He is not, however, connected by the Pali tradition with the last 
Saisunaga through blood-relationship. The Mulakalpa legend says 
that originally he was the prime minister of the last king of 
Visoka’s family. 

Gurtius narrates a story from an Indian source, which is 
devised to account for the l^udra origin of Agrammes (Augrasalnya 
Nanda), According to this story, father of Agrammes was a 
wretched barber, who could be in love-intrigue with the queen 
of the reigning king because of his prepossessing appearance. 
By her influence he gained so much confidence of the king as 
to figure ultimately as a trusted adviser. Taking advantage of 
this privileged position, he treacherously murdered the king, and 
^imder the pretence of acting as guardian to the royal children, 
usurped the supreme authority, and having put the royal 
young princes to death begot Agrammes*, The suggestion is 
that the Nanda contemporary of Alexander was a barber*s son by 
the queen dowager of the last !$aisunaga. Hemachandra in his 

^ Pargiter, op, cit., 25, 69. 

® Jayaswal, Ancient History, p. 14, 


Pariisiiiiiparvan (VI. 23!-32), however^ represrnts itut fir^i Naricla 
«as the son of a €:wirte7,aii by a barber’.^ %vhih% accTirdiiig l:c> llic 
PiiraiiaSj he. was son of ibe Iasi Saisiinag;4 }>y a Hfitlra wciinrinf^ 

The process of mytli-makiug did not stop .^hnit there ; llie Siiclra 
or barber sfory comiiuiecL Despite the fac-l ilial neiilier llie Paili 
Chronicles nor tlie Furaiias suggest any b!*i6d*roiincr:liftri lielwreii 
the Nanclas and the Mauryas, \'iiiakiiadalta in his Murlrfirikshasa 
(Acts- IV, VI), describes Chaiidragupla not only as Maiiryasiita 
but ako m 'Naridaiivaya (am behtnging to llie Naricki tiyiu'isly). 
^‘Kslierncndra and Srunackva refer to him m IhjrviiJiarida^siiia. llic 
commentator on the Vishnu Puraiia (IV. 24, Wibciii, IK, l!l7)says 
that Chandriigiipla was ilie son of Namla by a wifo co’illmi Ultra, 
whence he and liis descendants were called Mmitym* llliiiiidiriija, 
the commentator on the K^Iudrarikshasa, iiiforins tis cm the titlicr 
hand that Ghandragiipta was the ekiesi M.m of Maiirja wlio wm ific 
son of the Nanda king Sarvarthasiddha l>y Minfi, ciaiigliicr of a 
Vrishala In tlie ^Inclrarftkslmsa iticlfC/^ifiiiakya addressee 

Ghandragiipta as a Vrishala or Kudra. 

Mr* Ch D. Chatterjec rigiilly points out to me ilial llic dcrtvalton 
of lire dynastic! name Maurya as a malronyfiiic from iV'Inrd is graii> 
matically incorrect ; it may be treated m a pairiiiiyiiiic from Mura* 
It is iiriteiinble also on the ground that acc'circlifig to the 
Vishnu Purfuia (IV* 10* !2) and tlie ArlliiiHiisira (HI. 7),, ilie eddid 
takes the caste of its fallier, whether born of conjugal wedlock 
or notA 

The force of the story of the barber moilier or graiidirtollier of 
Ghandragiipta may lie counteracted by the DivyUvadiriii iinry of llie 
barber-mother of Asoka himself* His mother wm licit a wcMiitri of 
the barber caste Init a very handsome and accciriifidistiecl Ilraliiiiati 
girl from Cfiampi whom other queens of BinthitiSra, jealous ol* her, 
employed her in lIic j>alace to attend on tlie king as a feitiak linir- 
dresser* When she disclosed the real fact to the kiiigi ihc saici* *Ma:ircl, 
I .am, not a barber girl but a daughter of a Briiiifiifiri by w^tiorri I urn 
ofTcred to be your witeP’^ 

, Hcmchandra i,ii his Parisiiih|aparvan, derives ilie iiiiinc M,iiitrya 

^ Raychiiuclliii.ri, op, cit, p. IS7 1 Tlie Avttlyaka, too cletcrik^ ilic llrii Mai'itla 
%s the io.n of a eourtwan by a h,arhcr** In the Jaliw Viviclliii* rirtli.akiil|:ia, |»» i., 
'Haada » described as alpita-ga:f IkMutali* 

^ ^ .ftayidiaiidhiirb op* cit, p* 216> 

» This has l>een uplield by R. K* MookerfI In his Cliaadrtgupta. 

^ Divyfivadana, p. 370,:Dev.a» nlhaip nlpitol | briltniaf ayihaip dtthlia tent 
, devasya patnyarthain datta* , „ ■ 
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from mayiira (^^peacock’') and suggests that Chandragupta came to 
be styled Maurya from the circumstance that he was ^^the son of a 
daughter of the chief of a village of peacock-tamers (mayurapo- 
shakah).^ If the Greek writer Justin describes Sandrocottus as a 
man ^^of mean origin’% it does not mean much, since he must have 
based his account on an Indian tradition. 

The Pali Chronicles, on the other hand, and Buddhist legends^ 
generally represent Chandragupta as a scion of the Moriya clan of 
kshatriyas, the Moriyas of Pipphalivana.® Led, however, by a !^akya- 
phobia, the Buddhist legends describe the Moriyas as descendants 
of the Sakyas who fled away from their own territory when it was 
overrun by the army of Viduclabha-Virudhaka, the usurper king 
of Kosala, and founded a new territory.^ The story is guilty of 
anachronism because, as borne out by the Mahaparinibbana 
Suttanta, the Moriyas of Pipphalivana were, precisely like the 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu, one of the eight rival claimants for the bodily 
remains of the Buddha. 

As for the connection of the Mauryas of Pataliputra with the 
Moriyas, the Mahavarnsa-tika tells us that Ghandragxipta’s mother 
who was the chief queen of the then reigning Moriya king fled in 
disguise from the Moriya capital to Pushpapura (Pataliputra) during 
her advanced pregnancy, and gave birth to her son there when the 
Moriya territory was seized by a powerful neighbour (samantarafifla). 
The story built up in this connection reads somehow as a later replica 
of the earlier legend of the birth of Asoka’s elder step-brother’s son 
Nyagrodha, and at the root of the ingenuity of the one, precisely as 
at that of the other, is a fantastic philological justification of the 
personal name. 

Chandragupta does not appear to have been known to 
Megasthenes, and, for the matter of that, to most of the 
Greek writers, as a scion of the Maurya family. None 
need be surprised at all if the connection of the Mauryas with 
the Moriyas was due to an after-thought on the part of the 
Buddhists when they wanted to especially honour their Dhar- 
masoka and claim him as their own man. The Buddhist legends 

^ Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 216. 

* Beal, Buddhist Records, i. p. 128. 

® Acc. to Raychaudhuri, Pipphalivana ^'probably lay between Rummindei 
in the Nepalese Tarai and Kasia in the Gorakhpur distnot’*, 

^ Hwen Thsang narrates a legend ( Beal, Buddhist Records, I. p# 128 h 
which connects the ^akya-Mauryas with the epuntry of Udyana. ; 
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concerning the .^akya lineage of the Moriyas or Matsryas would seem 
accountable also for the representation of tlie Mauryas in certain late 
mediaeval Mysore inscriptions as Kshatriyas who sprattg frotn 
Mandhatfi of the solar race.* 

Hemchandra, as w'c noted, accounts for the dynastic name 
Maurya by the tradition that Chandragnpta was a son of the 
daughter of the headman of a village of inayuraposhakas (“ peat ock- 
tamers”). The Mahavatnsa-tika which conn<f<'ts Chandragnpta with 
the Moriyas, accounts for their name also by a tradition averrijjg 
that they built in their capital ‘peacock palaces' that were hllcd and 
resounded with cries of pcacock.s.® 

In support of the coimcctimt of the Mauryas witli peacocks, 
Raychaudhuri notices the. following two facts® tvhich create but a 
presumptive evidence : 

(i) That Aclian speaks of tame peacocks that were 
kept in the parks attaclicd to the Mastrya palace at 
Pataliputra ; 

and (it) That figures of peacocks were employed to decorate some 
of the projecting ends of the architraves of tite east gateway 
as Sanchi.* 

If any light is thrown on this point by Aloka’s R. E. I, it is rather 
this, namely, that the Mauryas of Paiaiiputra were inordinately 
fond of peacock’s flesh. Ail the animals could be dispertsed with 
and exempted from daily slaugiiter in die royal kitrficn for 
the purpose of curry but not two peafowls ( dvo morii ). In other 
words, the Mauryas were rather mayurakhfidakas than mayura- 
poshakas. The figure of a peacock carved on the lower part of 
Asoka’s pillar at Rampurva does not ncce-ssarily indicate that the 
peacock was the emblem of the Mauryas. It may at the most be 
interpreted as a cognizance of Pipphalivana, which was the father- 
land of the Moriya race of kshatriyas. 

^ Epigraphift Indica, II, p. 222 *, Raychaudhuri, op, cit., p. 216. 

* Va^rntthappafelhiin!, 1, p. 180 : mayQra.g!v.s-!iank.te>chlmtin(ttt<ha!i.t* 
p%S<Ja-pantikajp......mayiirakefcan5dchi pOritani ugghositaip. It records aBoilier 

theory according to which the Moriyas ‘‘were so caited because they rejoiced 
m the prosperity of their city ( att5naip nagarasiriyi mo«iipiii,......dalara*sa 

rakSram katvS Moriy& ti laddbavohara )”, wluoh is forced and far- 
fetched. 

* Raychaudhuri, Op. cit., p, 216. 

* Sir Jctei Mardiall, A Guide to Sanchi, pp, 44, 62. Attentton m%ht be 
tldltim to the «pre«aita&^ a ‘peacock-palace’ as a decorative device on the 
onto; railing of the StajMt of Bharbut. 
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There is no conclusive evidence as yet to establish Chandragupta^ 
lineal descent from the ^akya-Moriyas or Nandas. Plutarch’s remark 
that ^^Androkottus himself, who was then a lad, saw Alexander 
himself and afterwards used to declare that Alexander might easily 
have occupied the whole country, as the then king was hated by his 
subjects on account of his mean and wicked disposition”^ must be 
taken with a grain of salt. There was nothing in Chandragupta’s 
conversation to enrage Alexander who, according to Justin, ^did not 
scruple to give orders to kill the intrepid Indian lad for his boldness 
of speech’* It was quite against the youthful spirit of Chandragupta 
who in Justin’s opinion was the brave hero and military leader to 
make India free, shaking off ‘from its neck the yoke of slavery’ 
since Alexander’s death.^ 

To me Chandragupta was a man of the Uttarapatha or Gandhara, 
if not exactly of Takshasila. His early education, military training, 
and alliances were all in that part of India. He added the whole 
of the province of Gandhara and the surrounding tribal states 
( in the Punjab and N. W- Frontier Provinces ) to the growing 
Magadha empire together with the territories ceded to him by 
Seleukos Nika tor. The love was never lost between this aparanta 
and the Mauryas. Some at least of Asoka’s scribes were 
all persons whose habitual script was Kharoshlhi, and a few 
of his artists were those who were still carrying on the tradi-* 
tion of the architecture of Persepolis, Chandragupta and Asoka 
of the Maurya dynasty who could create a glorious history 
for themselves and their country did not need credentials 
based upon royal lineage. The Greek writers speak only of one 
matrimonial alliance by which Seleukos ratified his treaty with 
Chandragupta, 

7* Wives and ChEdren : The Pali Chronicles and Samanta* 
pasadika tell us that while a prince Asoka married Devi, 
daughter of a banker, at Vidisa on his way to UjjayinI 
to join the ojQRce of the Viceroy ( Uparaja ) of AvantL The 
Mahavamsa-tika describes her as a very handsome and accom* 
plished lady and names her father Deva,® It is quite possible 
that, like Pushyagupta of the Junagarh rock inscriptioii, 
Deva was a Rashtriya or Rashtrapala. In the Mahabodhi 
vamsa(pp. 98, 110), she is honoured as Vedisa-mahadevi, and 

— — — j 

^ Life of Alexander, LXIL 
® McCrindlc, Ancient India, p* 7* 

® Vamsatthappakasini, I, p* S24* 





represented as a l^akya princess. It is said tiiat after her marriage, 
she was taken to UjjayinI, where site bore him immediately a son 
called Mahcndra, and two years later a daughter named Sanghamitra. 
She is said to have built a vihara at Vidisa for her son when he 
came to see her back m roule to the island of Taiiiraparni. I)c%=i 
stayed back at Vidisa but her children accompanied their father 
when he came back to Pataliputra and seized the tlironc. 
Sanghamitra, was given in marriage to Prince Agnibrahmii, a nephew 
of Asoka, to whom she bore a son namcil Suinana. Agnibrahtna, 
Sumana, Mahcndra and Sanghamitra joined all the Buddliist Order. 
The above authorities offer us a systematic chronology of certain 
important events of Asoka’s reign in terms of the age of Mahcndra. 
The Buddhist mission to Ceylon was led Ijy Mahcndra, ami liis sister, 
too, went over to the island when her services were needed for tlie 
founding of an order of nuns there. 

The story of Devi and her children is conspicuous by its alrsenrc 
from the Sanskrit legends. The inscriptions of /Moka are lacking tn 
confirmation of its truth. In the edicts promulgated up til! the Mih 
year of Asoka’s abhisheka we have no meniion of his sons, lus 
daughters being altogether out of the question. In his R. E. V, 
promulgated not earlier than the !3th year of abhisheka, he speaks 
of charities from the households of his brothers, sisters and others 
ranking with him in family relationship. He speaks itulccd also of 
hb different family c-stabiishments at Pataliputra and outlying Ittwna. 
On the other hand, in hb P. B, VII, engraved in the 27th year of 
abhisheka, hb brothers, sisters and other kinsmen ranking with him 
go out of the picture, and his own sons ( dalaka ) and other princes 
of the blood ranking with them arc expressly introduced itjstrad. 
The way in which they arc mctitioned leave no room for doubt that 
hb sons were then grown up enough to make charities out 
of their own funds, though not exactly from their own family 
establishments ( orodh» ), 

, His statement in P, E. VII is sufficiently explicit so as to make 
the meaning of that in R. E. V dear as to hb owm househokb. It 
goes to show that by his households or family establishments ( to 
avoid the word harems ) he chiefly meant hb queens ( devis ). 
The Qpeen s Edict contains his direction to the Maharaatras con- 
cerned as to how the donations and benefactions of his second 
queen ( dutiylye deviye ) Kaluviki ( Ghfiruvaki or Kalavinka), 
mother of 'Kvala ( Tivara ), should be recorded or labelled with 
mscriptions. 
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Thus the Queen’s Edict clearly proves that Asoka had at least two 
queens at the time of its promulgation. Although the king’s orders 
were issued to the Mahamatras everywhere (savata mahamata), it 
was engraved only on the pillar at Kausambi, a fact which may lead 
us to think that her residence was at Kausambi, an outlying town. 
But Asoka speaks of outlying towns, and not of one town only. Are 
we to understand from this that his queens were not kept in one 
place, say, in his palace at Pataliputra, but at different towns, each 
having her separate establishment ? 

The Pali tradition about the Vidisa residence of Devi favours the 
idea of there being separate family establishments for individual 
wives at different towns. But from Asoka’s statement, it does not 
necessarily follow that each establishment was allotted to one 
queen. 

If Kaluvaki was his second queen, who was his first or chief 
queen ? According to the Pali tradition, his beloved first queen 
consort (piya aggamahisi) was Asandhimitta, a name, better title, 
which I am inclined to equate with Sk. Asandimitra (^^consort at the 
time of ascending the throne”). She died in the 26th year of Asoka’s 
abhisheka, and four years later Tishyaraksha (Tishyarakshita of the 
Divyavadana) was made his queen consort. The Mahavamsa and 
Divyavadana legends make her jealous of the Bo-tree on account of 
the king's fond attachment to it. The Divyavadana legend which 
is unaware of her predecessor Asandimitra goes further to build up a 
most scandalous story of Tishyarakshita and her wrathful vengeance 
on Asoka’s favourite son, Kunala, when he was deputed to Takshasila 
to ciucll a revolt.^ The story of Tishyaraksha has no place in the 
Dipavamsa, nor even in the writings of Buddhaghosa. It must have 
grown up at a later period. Asoka, as he appears in his inscriptions, 
could not have lost his sanity so much as to behave as a religious 
maniac with regard to the worship of the Bo tree as he has been 
represented to be. 

It is more reasonable to think and say that his wife by his side 
at the time of his coronation was the wife who accompanied 
him from UjjayinI, and she may be no other than the Vedisa- 

mahadevL^ 

The Divyavadana legend represents Asoka’s queen Padmavati as 
mother of Kunala who was also known by the name of Dharmavar- 
dhana or Dharmavivardhana ('the promoter of the cause of piety’). 

’ Divyavadana, p. 407* 

* F. W. Thomas in Gamb, Hht, I. ' 



Mookerji ( Asoka, p. 9 ) catalogue Dcvl, Karuvriki, Asandhimkta, 
Padmilvati, and TisliayarakshiJa as live* uiv«*9 of Anoka, without the 
least attempt to understand tJieir real klentities. 

To my mind, Tisiiayarakshita is a fate ; PadruaviUi of the 
Sanskrit legend and Killuvaki of the Queen’s Edict are one and the 
same second queen ; and the Vaidisa-mahadevi and Asandimitra are 
the identical person^ 

The identity of Padmavati and Krthivaki rests on the ickn- 
tity of their sons, Kutu'da and 'I'ivaia. Brtth Kunala and 
Tivala (Tivara) wen' nicknames. As for the first, Mor»kerJi 
( Asoka., p. B, ) rightly remtirks that Asoka first gave to 
Padmavati ’s new-horn f»ahc the name td' Dharmaviviirtlliana hut 
on seeing the beauty of his eyes, as his amatyas, or tuiuisters 
in attendance, pointed out were like those «>f the Hima- 
layan bird Kutiala“ (^Chitra-kokila), Asoka nicknamed him as 
Kuiiala. He was called Dharmavivardiuma because he was born 
when Asoka had l»een reigning prosperously with riglneotisness.® 
According to the Divyaviulfma k-gend, lie was born as sooti as 
the 84,000 dharmarajikas were built,* the 7th vear of Asoka’s 
abhisheka being mentioued in the Pali (lliTOnirles as the 
date of comjilefion of the <'on.structitui of tiie 84,000 vihfiras 
with chaityas. 'I'he name 'Pivala or Uvara, which is met with 
in a much later Indian inscription as she name of a king 
of KoiSala,’' signifies a ‘kecn-cyed’ hunter.* Prince Tivsila, too, 
was born when Asoka had l»een prosperously reigning with 
righteousness, 

8. Saccessore : The Pali Chronicles and Santanta-pSsfidikl do 
not carry the Maurya history beyond A^oka. They create rather the 
impression that the whole glory of the dynasty vanished with him. 
His uterine brother Tishya-Vitaloka, son and daughter Mahcndra 
and Sanghamitra, son-in-law AgnibrahmS, and daughter’s son 
Sumana joined the Buddhist Order. Nothing but the Buddbisi religious 

* This is to discard my earlier sufj^ottion ( Indian Guliurc, 1, p, 123 ) atom 
the identity of Kaluv&i and Asandhimityi. Sec Eaydiaudhuri's crhkisni on the 
point in his Political history, p. 284, n. 

“ DivySvadana, p, 406. 

» Ibid, p. 405 i dhannejja r%at 2 i kmrvato hi jitali luto Dharmavlvar- 
dhano’stii. 

* Mid, p. 405. 

* fleet, Gupta hMoription, p, 293 ; E. I, Vol. VII, p. 103. 

* In the Samyutta, II, p. 19, the primitive dweiera ofMt. Vatj^lyaaw 
rightly called Tivam. 
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edifices which he had built and the memory of other pious 
deeds performed by him remained to keep his name alive to 
posterity.^ 

According to the Divyavadana legend^ Asoka was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Sampadi, son of Kunala who was 
found unfit for the throne. Sampadi’s lineal successors were 
Brihaspati, Vrishasena, Pushyadharma and Pushyamitra.® The 
last king of the family who began his career as a reactionary 
in favour of Brahmanism brought an end to himself and the 
Maurya dynasty by his ruthless act of vandalism directed to 
the destruction of the Buddhist viharas and stupas built and 
the killing of the Buddhist monks and nuns entertained by 
Asoka. 

Jayaswal suggests that the Buddhist tradition of Pushyamitra 
is preserved also in the Mulakalpa account of the hostile action 
of Gomin who is said to have destroyed ^^monasteries with relics*’ 
and killed ^taonks of good conduct.’*® 

The Buddhist tradition is misleading and inconclusive. 
Pushyamitra who, according to the Puranas, was the founder 
of the next dynasty, is represented as the last Maurya king 
and the lengths of the reign of Asoka’s successors are not 
given. 

Raychaudhuri’s critical summary of the history of Asoka’s 
Maurya successors seeks to build up a cosmos out of a chaos. The 
Matsya Purana speaks of ten Mauryas whom it enumerates so 
clumsily as to make it uncertain whether by the number ten it meant 
ten or seven successors of Asoka. Some versions of the Vayu 
Purana definitely stand for nine successors, and try to reduce 
ten to the traditional number of nine Mauryas (nava Mauryah) 
by combining Bandhupalita and his son Indrapalita into one 
reign. The Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas speak of six successors 
who, together with the three first Mauryas, make up the tra- 
ditional total of nine. The Puranas, moreover, mention 137 
years (sapta-trimsach-chhatam) as the total length of the reign 
of the Mauryas, of all the nine Mauryas including the first 
.three, according to the Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas, and 

** Divyavadana, p. 433 Aloka nSma raja babhuveti, tena chaturajliti'- 
dharmarajika-sahasram pratishthapitam yavad Bhagavachchhmnam prapyate 
tavat tasya yalah sthasyati. 

* JM£ p. 434 s Yada Pushyamitra raja praghatitas tada Mauryavain^as 
samuchebMnnah. 

» Jayaswal, An Ancient History, p. 18. 



of the nine successors of Asoka, according to some MSS. of 
the Vayu, the position of the Matsya being uncertain in this 
respeeth 

In the circumstances one may reasonably question the accuracy 
of Raychaudhuri’s statement when he says, '‘The Matsya Purana 
gives the following !i.st of Asoka’s successors ; Dasaratha, Samprati, 
i^atadhanvan and Brihadratha”, inasmuch as their number, even 
together with that of the first three Maur>'as, docs not come up to 
the given total of ten ( dasa Maury;1th ), The lengths of reigns 
stiggested in the Matsya Purana as wcil as in sonu.’ versirdjs of the 
Vayu do not, when joined together, fit in witlt the tratlitirmal total 
length of 137 years. Better in this respect is the position of the 
Brahmanda Purana as also of the Vayu, both of which give 
only 4B years as the total length of tire reign of Asoka’s six 
successors. 

The Vishnu Purana list of six sitcccssors, viz., Suyasas®, 
Dasaratha, Sangata, ^alisilka, Soma^irman Safadhanvan anti 
Brihadratha® may he reconciled to a great extent, as suggested by 
Raychaudhuri, with that in the Matsy.!, ii Stiyasas and .Sang.at!i of 
the one be identified svith Kiinala and Samprati respectively of the 
otltcr. Other names do not rail for comment as these are mere 
passing shadow.s without any historical importance so far. 

The immediate successor of Afoka was, atamrding to the 
Divyavadana legend, his grandson Sampadi (.Samprati), and not his 
son Kunala, Kunala-'rivala or Kunala-Dharmavardhana wh<»m Fa 
Hian distinctly mentions as the Viceroy of Gandhiini. According 
to the Divyavadana narrative, too, Kunala was deputed as his 
father’s Vice-rcgcnt to Takshasila, the headquarters of the province 
ofGandhara, Thejaina author, Jinaprahhasuri claims Samprati, 
son of Kunala, as a great king who reigned in Pilialiputra as an 
emperor of India and founded viharas for the Jaina ^ramatias ‘even 
in non- Aryan countries.’ 

Regarding Kunala and his immediate successor or successors, 
Raychaudhuri observes : “Tradition is not unanimous regarding the 
accession of Kunala to the imperial throne. He is reputed to have 
been blind. His position wsui, therefore, probably like that of 
Dhfitarlshira of the Great Epic and, though nominally rt'gardcd as 

* Pargiter, op. oit,, p. 27f. 

* Mentioned also in the Bh&gavata PurSija. Rayehaudhori, op, eit., p. 290. 

» See, for the comments on the tradition of ^Slisfika, ^atadhanvan, and 
Bjihadratha, Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 292. 
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the sovereign, he was physically unfit to carry on the work of 
government which was presumably entrusted to his favourite son 
Samprati, who is described by Jaina and Buddhist writers as the 
immediate successor of Asoka, Kunala's son was Bandhupalita 
according to the Vayu Purana, Sampadi (Samprati) according to the 
Divyavadana and the Pataliputra-kalpa of Jinaprabhasuri, and 
Vigatasoka according to Taranatha. Either these princes were 
identical or they were brothers/"*^ 

In the Gargi Sanihita ^alisuka is represented as a wicked king 
who had to abdicate the throne in favour of his virtuous elder 
brother^ Vijaya^. 

In deciding on the question of Asoka’s successors, the flashes 
of light that may be obtained from the ancient Indian inscriptions 
are as follows : 

(i) The Queen’s Edict which was probably engraved during the 
second period of Asoka’s vigorous activity, 19th-21st year 
of abhisheka, mentions Tivala as his young son by his 
second queen Kaluvaki. 

(ii) In P. E. VII engraved in the 27th year of abhisheka, 
Asoka speaks of the charities of his sons. 

(iii) M. R, E. ( Mysore copies ), engraved probably in the 26th 
year of abhisheka, speaks of the Aryaputra Viceroy of 
Suvarnagiri. 

(iv) S. R, E- I, engraved probably in the 32nd year 
of abhisheka, speaks of three Kumara Viceroys 
stationed at Tosali, Ujeni and Takasila respec- 
tively- 

(v) The Nagarjuni Hill-cave inscriptions record the three 
cave-dedications made by Da^aratha to the Ajivikas 
immediately after his consecration (anarntaliyam abhi- 
shitena). 

(vi) The form of Brahml letters employed in Dasaratha’s 
inscriptions indicates certain changes to account for 
which one must allow an interval of time, however 
short, between Asoka and Dasaratha, 

The question arises — what was the course of action followed by 
the four Viceroys immediately after Asoka’s death, if they had 
survived him as would seem most likely ? 

^ Rayehaudhuri, op. cit,, p. 290f. 

^ Barua, The Yuga Parana Legend of Saliiuka, Calcutta Review, 
Apr., 1945. 

8 
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The conflicting traditions, Buddhist, Jaim and Brahmanica!, 
serve to make confusion worse confounded instead of returning a 
satisfactory answer to this question* 

According to the Nagarjuni Ifill-cavc inscriptions, Dasaratha was 
a duly anointed king. From the situation of tlie caves dedicated by 
him, it is easy to infer that he was the sovereign of Magadha, 
better of Anga-Magadha, 

Vincent Smith had strong reasons to believe that Samprati’s 
dominions ‘included AvantI and Western India.’* But, as Ray- 
chaudhiiri points out, the Jaina writers represent him ‘as rnling 
over Pataliputra as well as I'ljayini’.® The tradition recorded 
by Jinapralrhasdri, however, dcsrrilres Samprati as an cmjKrror 
of India whose cajiital, like that of Asoka, was Faudipntra. 
The hypothesis that Asoka was surceeded by his two grand- 
sons, Dasaratiia and Samprati, I>y the first in respect of his 
eastern and by the .sccojid in that of his western dominions 
is ‘little more than a guess’ even on Vincent Smith’s frank 
admission.® 

If at a future date the veil lie properly lifted from the history of 
Asoka’s .successors, it will most proljahly lie seen that no sooner had 
A»ka passed away, no sooner had ids strong hand liccn witiidrawn 
that! his four Viceroys asserted their imirpendeme, pancllmg 
out his empire iiito as many as four, if not more, separate 
principalities. 

9. Length of reign and tot days »— The Jengtlt of Aw»k.‘i'» reign 
since his abhisheka, wliich is evident from his dated inscriptions, 
consists of 27 years, while the same consists of 37 years according to 
the Pali Clironicics, and of 3C years according to tlie PurSnas. Adiiing 
to the later 37 the earlier four years during svhich lie reigned 
as an unanointed king since his accession according to the Pali 
tradition, we get the total length of his reign as comprising 41 
years. 

It may be noted here that the Pali Chronicles and the PurSnas 
give the same length of reign, namely, 24 years, to Chandragupta 
but slightly differ as regards the Icngtli of reign of BindusSra which, 
according to the former, is 28, and, according to the latter, 25 years. 
Correcting the Parana figure 25 to 28 and adding up the lengths of 
the three fmt reigns we get the total of 89. This total being added 

^ Early H'iitory ef ladlk, Srd M*, p* 70* 

'Op* ell, p* 29L 

' ' Ibid, p* 202* 
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to the total length of 48 years of the reign of Anoka’s six successors, 
yields the traditional Purina figure of 137 years representing the 
duration of the Maurya dynasty of Magadha. If so, one has to 
discard the tradition of Asoka^s reign of four years as an unanointed 
king since his accession. This tradition may be maintained if the 
duration of Bindusara^s reign be accepted as 25 years and that of 
Asoka^'s reign since coronation as 36 years, as suggested in the 
Puranas, in which case the required figure of 89 years may be 
obtained by adding up 24, 25, 4 and 36 years. 

The S, R. E, I and S. R. E. 11 represent the set of Asoka’s edicts 
which may be supposed to have been promulgated and engraved in 
the closing period of his reign. If he had followed the quinquennial 
system, the date of their promulgation cannot be earlier than the 
32nd year of his abhisheka* 

SiR.E. I is addressed to the City-judiciaries of Tosaliand Samapa* 
In it, they are taken to task for their failure in fully grasping the 
meaning and spirit of his instructions to them. They are urged not 
to cause oppression to his subjects by sudden arrest and coercion as 
well as summary trial. In it, he proposes to send forth every five 
years the Mahamatras under him on tours of inspection so as to 
check the miscarriage of justice. Here he modifies his quinquennial 
system and insists that the Kumara Viceroys at Tosali, Ujeni 
and Takasila should send forth on tours within every three years 
similar officials under them for the very same purpose. 

Thus this edict goes to suggest that highhandedness 
and arbitrary action of the City-judiciaries, particularly in 
the outlying provinces, served to cause annoyance to the 
people. 

Similarly S.R.E. II, Which is addressed to the Viceroy-in»Gouncil 
at Tosali and the Mahamatras who were Royal Commissioners at 
Samapa, presupposes hostile attitude and action of some of the 
Trontagers’ in violation of the terms of treaty or alliance. Whilst 
he wanted to assure them of his best intentions and friend- 
liness, he did not omit to mention that he would tolerate them 
aS long as their hostilities had not exceeded the limit of hi^ 
patience. 

The state of things as portrayed m these two edicts is faithfully 
represented in the Divyivadana legend which, while giving an 
account of the last days of Aloka, relates that the highhandedness 
and arbitrary action on the part of the officers in charge caused the 
citizens of the Uttarapatha to revolt ( viruddha )* On the arrival of 
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the Kumiira Viceroy, Kimala, at Takshasil.ii, the citizens said, 
“We have revolted neitiicr against tltc Kumara nor against 
king Asoka, but the wicked ministers indeed come ( here ) and 
humiliate us.”* 

The Mahavamsa describes the last days of Asoka as un- 
happy, and the Divy’avadana as both unhappy and tragic. The 
causes of his unhappiness were, according to t!tc Pali Chronicle, 
the death of his beloved queen consort Asandimitrii in the 
26th year and the destruction of the Bo-trec tmt of jealousy 
by Tishyaraksha { Kikshila ) whom he appinutcd as queen con- 
sort four years latcr.^ Over and alwve her attempt at the 
destruction of the Bo-tree, Tishyarakshitii caused, according to 
the Divyavadana legend, deep remone to the king by her niaclii- 
nation in getting the eyes of his beloved son Kimrda plucked 
out after he had been deputed to Taksha.4iia to quel! a revolt 
in Uttarapatha, She is painted in the exaggerated Sanskrit story in 
the blackest of colours as a wily, passionate and revengeful woman 
of vilest character. Her story, which has happily no place in 
the earlier Pali Chronicle, Dipavainsa, was evidently developed, to 
heighten the glory of the Bo-trcc as the living .symbol of Buddha's 
enlightenment and Buddhism and the importance of its worship, as 
also to throw into bold relief the purity at»d magrianimily of the 
character of Kuniila by a contrast with the vileness of the character 
of his step-nrother. 

The Sanskrit legend on the strength of which Jayaswai 
placed much reliance goes a step further and introduces a 
pathetic episode of the virtual abdication of the throne by 
Ak>ka. 

It is said that when Asoka was about to exhaust the royal treasury 
by his over-extravagant subsidies to the Aryasangha or Sthavira 
Church, his Amityas determined to put a stop to it approached 
Sampadi, the heir apparent, and said, *‘King Asoka, O Prince ! who 
will live for a very short time is sending on tliis wealth to the 
Kurkuprama, but the treasury is the real strength to the kings, so 
this (wrecklc» ruinous action of the king) must be stopped,” There- 
upon the Crown-prince prevented the Steward (Bhandigrtrikah) from 
letting out any money from fhe treasury on the king’s demand and 
instructed him to exercise a gradually restraining authority on ail 
goods of value, even including metal plates, that might be given 

* Divyavadtoa, p. 408. 
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away as gifts to the Sangha, Thus the king was reduced to the 
position of a nominal ruler, although the administration was being 
carried on in his name until his death. Neither the amatyas nor 
the citizens, when asked by him, denied that he was all the time 
the supreme lord of the earth ( prithivyam isvarah )J- 

Obviously this episode, too, was added to stress the significance of 
giving away everything, treasures, world-wide kingdom, wives and 
households, officers of the State, self and beloved son, by a powerful 
and benevolent monarch like Asoka to the Buddhist Church for the 
sake of religion ( kosham sthapayitva mahaprithivirn antahpurama- 
tyaganam atmanarn Kunalam charyasarnghe niryatayitva ).^ But 
Asoka was not so foolishly extravagant in his charities as to behave 
like that. 

Asoka, however, speaks of his sons who were suflficiently grown up 
in the 27th year of his abhisheka to be able to distribute charities on 
their own account. From all the traditional sources, namely, the 
Pali Chronicles, the Divyavadana, Kalhana’s Rajatarangini and 
Taranatha’s Tibetan history, one can collect names of just four sons 
of Asoka, to wit, Mahendra who became a Buddhist monk, Kunala- 
Tivala who was deputed as a Viceroy to Taksha^ila,^ Jalauka who, as 
suggested in the Rajatarangini, was appointed the Viceroy or 
Governor of Kasmira,^ and Virasena who, according to Taranatha, 
^^apparcntly wrested Gandhara from the hands of the feeble successor 
of the great Maurya at Pataliputra."^’® 

The inscriptions of Asoka themselves corroborate none of the three 
traditions regarding Mahendra, Jalauka, and Virasena. The truth of 
the tradition about Kunala being his father’s Viceroy at Takshasila 
is borne out by the evidence of S.R.E.I, which expressly refers to 
three Kumaras functioning then as Viceroys at Tosali, Ujeni, and 
Takasila. As long as any strong evidence is not forthcoming to 
prove the contrary, these Kumaras must be taken to repre- 
sent Asoka’s three sons. Probably Tivala-Kunala was one of 
them. 

^ Divyavadana, p. 430f, 

^ Bidf p. 429. 

^ Divyavadana, p. 407i Referring to Gandhara, Fa Hian says ( Beal, 
Buddhist Records, I, p. xxxi ), ^‘This is the place which Dharmavardhana, the son 
of Aioka, governed.*' Mookerji, op. cit., p. 8. 

^ ■ Raychaudhuri, op. cit, p. 300. 

» Ibid^ p. 300. Note that Jayaswal, identifies Virasena of Taranatha 
with ^Orasena, son and successor of Viloka-Kal^oka mentioned in the 
MUlakalpa. 
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The problem of icIcRlificalioii oftlir Kiimfini Virrrny ofCJariclliara 
may thus be solved by the iegciKl of Kuiirila4'lliariii*i%viri:!!i;iii*i. As 
regards llic remaining two^ we have sli!! to grope in the darfe, rtrt liitfii 
coming from traclilioiB. And to add to the <!ifiiridlv, lli«* fbrwardiiig 
note of the Mysore copies of M,.R*E, introdiiro m to an Aiyapiitra 
who was obviously fiinctioning at the lime as Vic.emy at Snvarpagiri, 
He was certainly a brother or son i>f Asoka. This h Ahn a problem 
on wiiich no further liglii ran !>€ thrown frmii any sriiircf. 

The giving away oi' the whole of the earlh {liingriom, rtrqmr) 
cxtcaidiiig as far as lo the seas and oeraiis with all hs irraHiirrs liy 
Asoka in the sianie of religion and ruliure and ihidr in-ojimindrrs niii::| 
IHaiiiiidgatcirs ivas blit a Irninal affair with aiiiirnrilitrgs i>t' 

India who as})irt:c,l to gain rciirjwn and pn|Mi!artly in this woritl* 

All that is possiliie to Ixtiieve is tlnU' Asoka virliiaily rriirerl from 
active work of adiiiiriLstration at !ik ri|M* old age, liaialing over in 
charge to ilic iieir-apparent and mmhu:rn\vim might in llie itnviiiiiisrc 
have formed a considracy to npsel the iiirihocb mid jioliriri; iriilialrd 
and followed Iiy him. 

10. Ilcigii fircipcr : The most vigorous |irfirir! i4" Asok.ds reign 
coirniKmced with tin? coiic|i,ir8t of Kalinga in ilie lllli yf%'ir af liii 
abfdsiieka and etitleci wiiti llit proitudgalififi ofilie iivn Hrfiarafr Ecm k 
Edicts j^r 0 bably in the 32nd year. The notafde inriileiiis o-f fiis rcigii> 
as far as tlifjc may be gallierecl fraiii the inseripiioiis amt Irgetids, 
have been separately tafnilatcd. They give rise to several probleiiii 
which have been dealt with by previoiii sclioltirs, A irw select 
problems are left to be diseiiised in the foikiwiiig cliapiers in 
conncclioti with Aloka arid his iriscripiloiii* 


CHAPTER III 


EMPIRE 

By his full title, Priyadasi Laja Magadhe, Asoka passed, as we saw, 
as the “King of Magadha and Emperor of Jambudvipa/’ The word 
by which he himself denoted the whole of his royal domain is vijita 
(R. E. II, R. E. Ill, R. E. XIV), vijaya (R. E. XIV), raja-vishaya 
(R. E. XI 1 1), or pnthavi (R. E. V). The word vijita or vijaya^ 
implies that the royal realm which he held was held as though by the 
right of conquest. In R. E. XIV, his vijita is described as a vast or 
extensive one ( mahalake, maharnte ). The large extension of his 
empire may be deduced from the very word puthavi (prithivi, earth) 
which is etymologically defined as ‘that which extends.’® The 
expressions, nmhftpathavi (Digha, II, p. 234), prithivi (Arthasastra IX) 
chaturantfi rnahl (Arthasastra, 1-6) ; mahappithivi, asamudra prithivi, 
samudraparyanta mahSprithivi (Divy.), and asamudra kshiti (Raghu- 
varnsa) are all meant to signify Jambudvipa. The Buddhist legends 
extol Asoka as the .‘ioic monarch or supreme lord of Jambudvipa. 
Amka himself in hi.s M. R. E., records with pride that he was able to 
commingle the gods and men in Jambudvipa. 

In R. E. II, on the other hand, his own vijita is distinguished 
from the pratyantas or contiguously situated bordering territories of 
‘the Frontagers’ (Antas). In S. R. E. II, the Antas are characterised 
as ‘tmeonquered borderers’ or ‘independent frontagers’ (Amtanain 
avijitanam). The pratyantas represented, nevertheless, the territories 
of the Antas to which his Dutas (‘envoys’ or ‘onissaries’) had their 
access and where they were sent on certain definite missions. There 
were countries or territories even beyond them, which were not 
vbited by his Ditas (Yatra duta Devanapriyasa na yamti — R. E. 
XIII). It is, then, evident from Asoka’s own statements that his 
vijita was circumscribed by the bordering territories of the indepen- 
dent but friendly ‘Frontagers’. 

Even within Ms own empire, wc are to discriminate the portion 
which was at first entirely under his direct rule and subsequently 
under the direct rule of himself and his Viceroys, from that which 

» Of. supavata-vijaya-chaka ( supravarta-vijaya-chakra ) in the HathigumphS 
inscr., and vjjaya-rijya in the iascrjption of Lala{cndu Keiari. 

» “Pradiate vistaram ylti.” “Pattbaratl-ti pathavi.” 



was occupied by the semi-independent tribal territories or states 
( R. E. Xni ). Thus his domain proper was further cir- 
cumscribed by the surrounding semi-independent tribal territories 
of which two typical lists arc supplied in R. E. V and 
R. E. XIIL 

1. Estent of Domain proper : It cannot be strictly maintained 
that Asoka’s Rock inscriptions indicate the broad outline of his 
empire ; these together with some of his Minor Rock and Pillar 
inscriptions give us but a broad mitline of his domain proper. 
In other words, his empire was for wider than his vijita 
in the restritded sense of ilie term, and if we take into our 
consideration the independent but friendly territories of the 
Frontagers*, the sphere of his moral anti cultural influence was 
not only as wide as Jambudvipa but wader even than it to 
include in it certain parts of the three other Continents then 
known to the Indians, nay, gradually all of them in their 
entirety, as was expected by him when he viewed the world 
from the angle of a visionary (R. E. XIII), Afeka’s grandson 
and successor Samprati came to be claimed in the jaina tradition 
to have been the 'Lord of Bharata with its three divisions 
( trikhantia-Bhilratadlupati ). 

Thinking, more or less, on the lines suggested by Professor D, R. 
Bhandarkar, one may take it that by the Rock inscriptions was 
indicated the outline of his domain proper, by tlie Minor Rock 
inscriptions was demarcated his domain proper from the semi- 
independent tribal States situate within it, and by the Pillar inscrip- 
tions the places personally visited by him in course of his 
pilgrimage. 

The extent of Aloka’s domain proper, as outlined by his inscrip- 
tions,® may be defined as follows : 

In the south cast it included the newly created province of 
Kalinga (Le., Orissa), and extended as far as the watern sliore of the 
Bay of Bengal. In the south, it extended below the KrishnI and the 
Tungabhadri, to include the southernmost province with its head- 
quarters at Suvarnagiri. In the west it included the countries of 
SunaparSnta and Surash^ra well as the Western province of 

AvantI, and extended as far as the eastern shore of the Arabian sea. 
in the north-west, it included the province of Uttarfipatha or Gand- 
hira, and extended at least as far north as Peshawar and Abbotabad, 

^ Vividhatifthakalpa of Jinaprabhasuri, Visvabharanl ml, p, fil>. 

* Sell location in pari IL ' , , , 



on two sides of the Indus, west and east. In the north, 
it extended as tav as the Nepalese Tarai and the districts of Dehra 
Dun and Champaran. 

As regards its extension in Bengal and Assam, the Pali Chronicles 
and Samanta-pasadika include in Asoka’s domain proper the port of 
Tamralipti, In the Pali Chronicles and Fa Hian’s Fo-kwo-ki, 
Tamralipti is correctly described as the sea-port (in Lower Bengal) 
which was reachable from Pataliputra by a boat ‘following down the 
river Ganges in an easterly direction’, and from which the sea-going 
vessels carried their passengers to Ceylon’ and by implication, 
to other sca-ports. The Pali tradition speaks also of a land- 
route by which Asoka arrived in one week’s time at Tamra- 
lipti from Pataliputra across the Vindiiya forest (Vinjhatavirn 
atichcha).® 

Eaychaudhuri bases his argument in favour of the inclusion of 
Bengal in and the e.xclusion of Assam from Asoka’s domain on the 
authority of certain Greek writers headed by Curtius, the 
Divyavadana and Hwen Thsang’s Si-yu-ki. “We learn from the 
Classical writers”, says he, “that the country of Gangaridse, i.e., 
Bengal, formed a part of the dominions of the king of the Prasii, i.e., 
Magadha, as early as the time of Agramrnes, i.e., the last Nanda 
king. A passage of Pliny ck-arly suggests that the ‘Palibothri’, i.e., 
the rulers of Palaliputra, dominated the whole tract along the 
Ganges. That the Magadhan kings retained their hold on Bengal 
as late as the time of Afoka is proved by the testimony of the 
Divylvadana, and of Ilioucn Tsang who saw stupas of that monarch 
near Tamralipti and Karnasuvarna ( in West Bengal ), in Samatata 
( in East Bengal ) as well as in Pundravardhana (in North 
Bengal). KSmarupa (Assam) seems to have kin outside the 
empire. The Chinese pilgrim saw no monument of Asoka in that 
country.”® 

The exten.sion of Asoka’s empire in Bengal thus made out may be 
true to fact. But in the absence of any inscription of Asoka throwing 
light on the point the evidences cited and relied upon must be treated 
all ja presumptive in nature and inconclusive in effect. Hwen Thsang 
was an eye-witness to the existence of four stupas built by Asoka 
near the chief town of each of the four divisions of Bengal. Fa Hian, 
too, stayed for a long time at Tamralipti but he had to say nothing 

» Mahavatttsa. XIX, 4 ; Beal, Buddhist Records, I, p. Ixxi. 

« Ibid, XIX, 6. 

» Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 256. 
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about any monument of AloJca to be seen there. Thus the testimony 
of the later Chinese pilgrim lacks corroboration from the itincrasy 
of the earlier visitor. 

The Divyi-vadana mentions Pundravardhana in connection with 
an impossible episode of a ruthless persecution of the Nirgranthas 
(confounded with the Ajivikas) by Asoka’s order, which was issued 
forthwith to avenge an insult meted out liy them to an image of 
Buddha. The existence or worship of a Buddha image in Afoka’s 
time is yet to be proved. The cruel persecution of the Nirgranthas 
and Ajivikas attributed to Asoka’ was against the spirit of the 
Maurya emperor and the general trend of his edicts and inscriptions. 
The only relic of the Maurya time liithcrto discovered at 
Pundranagara is the .small Brahini inscription from M.'ihilsthan in 
the district of Bogra serving as it did to carry from the town of 
Pundra paddy and small coins to the settlemciit of the Sha«!vargika.s. 
An additional support to the theory of inchtsicju of Pundravardhana 
might be sought from the Divyavadana definition of the Middle 
Country. 

As defined in the Pali Vinaya Pitaka (I, p. 1B7), **it extended in 
the east to the town of Kajangala, beyond which was Midiasilla ; on 
the south-ea.st, to the river SalalaviUL”® The Divyaviidiiiia (p. 2! f.) 
on the other hand, "extends the eastern boundary to include 
Pundravardhana, roughly indcntical with North Bengal*’.® Pundra- 
vardhana was indeed the first division of Bengal which lay contiguous 
to Kajangala as borne out by the itinerary of Hwcn I’hsang* and 
tire Mahabharata description of Bhima’a digvijaya in Eastern 
India.® 

Gurtius and other Greek writers describe indeed Agrammes the 
Magadhan contemporary of Alexander as "king of the Gangaridsc 
and the Prasii*'.® What did the Greek writers themselves understand 
by the two terms, Prasii and Gangaridai ? 

> DivySvadfaia, p. 427. ” 

* Also Jitaka, I, pp, 40, 80, Matelasckera, DieUonary, II, p. 419. A* I 
maintain, the eastern boundary of the Buddhist Midland m dcfioedi In Pali 
was to all intents and purp^oi idembal with that of the modem province of 

• Malalasekera, op. cit., 11, p. 419 ; B. C. Law. India as Described, p. 21. 

* Beal, Buddhist Recods, 11, p. 194 ; "Going from this oountry (of Kajimgala) 
ewtward, airf crossing the Ganges, after about 600 !i (100 mila) we come to the 
kii^^iom of..,Pup4ravanihana.” 

hfehihhirata, SabhS-Digvyayaparva, ^.21. 

• MeCtindk, havaskm of India by Alexander, pp. 221 , 5^1. 
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According to Schawnbeck, the Greek word Prasii ^*bears 
a very close resemblance to the Indian word Prachyas ( Le,y 
‘dwellers in the EasP)/^ In the Indika of Megasthenes the 
Prasii are described as “an Indian people/’ the most distin- 
guished people in all India in whose country is situated the 
city called Palibothra Pataliputra).^ To the same effect it 

is stated in Fragment XXVII, “the greatest city in India 
is that which is called Palimbothra, in the dominions of the 
Prasians.’^ 

The Aitareya Brahmana distinguishes the Prachyas from the 
Dakshinatyas, Pratichyas^ Udichyas, and Madhyamas, and defines 
them as the Eastern peoples who were ‘anointed for overlordship/ 
It suggests that they were the ruling peoples who lived to the east 
of the territories of the Kurus, the Pahchalas, the Vasas and the 
U&naras. The Kurus and the rest were the typical Midlanders 
(Madhyamas).^ 

If we take the name Prachyas in the Aitareya Brahmana and 
Great Epic sense, the Prasii of the Greek writers must be treated 
as the Eastern peoples of India identical with the Gangaridai or 
Gangaridse, But this equation is not maintainable in view of the 
fact that Megasthenes definitely represents the Prasians as the ruling 
people of Palibothra, the capital of Magadha, from which 
circumstance they were also known by the name of Palibothris, i. 
Pataliputrians.® 

Megasthenes introduces the Gangaridai in connection with the 
Ganges system of rivers and the Ganges’ course, both of which he 
correctly described. In one passage he says, “Now this river, which 
at its source is 30 stadia broad, flows from north to south, and empties 
its waters into the ocean forming the eastern boundary of the 

^ McCriudlc, Ancient India, pp, 55f, 66, 67. 

^ Aitareya Br.. VIII. 14 ; Etasyam prachyam di^i ye kecka 

Prachyanam rajanah samrajyayaiva te abhishichyantCr According to the 
Mahabharata, too (Sabha-Digvijayaparva, 29. 1. ff), the Eastern countries were 
those which lay to the east of Kuru-Panchala. 

Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 134. 

® McGrindle, Ancient India, Fragm. LVI. B of Megasthenes, p. 161. This led 
General Cunningham (Ancient Geography) to suggest that Prasii ‘is only the 
Greek form of Palaia or Parala, which is an actual and well-known name of 
Magadha, of which Palibothra was the capital. It obtained this name from the 
Palala or Buka frondosa, which still grows as luxuriantly in the province as in the 
time of Hiwen Thsang...... Curtins. •....calls the people Pharrasii, which is an almost 

exact transcript of the Indian name Par^ya. The Praxiakos of Aelian is only the 
derivative from Palasaka’. 



Gangaridaij a natioii which pr^sesncs a vast fcircc of llic largest 
sized animals/’'^ 

In another passage^ he observes : flows oiii with a gcnlle 

current, being at the narrowest eight miles and on the average a 
hundred stadia, in breadtii, and never of less d€j>lh liiati twenty 
paces (one hundred feet) in the final part of its course, which is 
through the coiinlry of the Gangaridese^'- 

Ke clearly defines the Oangaridcs as a people wlio lived fin the 
farthest off part’ and win, me king |)rmsessrc! fiClOCI iiorse, 7CI0 elcpimnis, 
and 60,000 foot in apparatus of ward They are clistirigiiislied from 
a very powerful nation who occ«|iied an cxircrriely pojnitoiis isliiiid 
in the Ganges, and whtme king kc*pt hmder artiis 50,0110 focil and 
4000 horsed^ 

From Pliny’s acroiini of the Paliboihri, it appears tlial the 
Gangaridai represented all peoples who lived along the whole extent 
of the Ganges’ course, while, in one context at iiny rate^ Megastliencs 
seems to make The Gangarides a t..>raneh of Kahrigac : Gungmidum 
Cdingamm Regia.^ Pliny, too, hnenlions the Macco-Calingae and 
Gangaridts^fMmgm as separate peofdes fn>in tlie Caiirigacd*^ **TIie 
tribes called Gaiingacd’, says Megasihenesi <^arc nearrsl llic sea, and 
higher up are the N'andei, and the Malli in wlmse coimiry is 
Mount Mallus, the bouiKlnry of ail that district Iwtng the 
Gangesd^ ,From this M'cCrindle concludes that Hiic Cangiiridae 
or Gangarides occupied the region corresponding roughly 
with that now called I.ower Bengal and consisted of various 
indigenous tribes, wliich in course of time ficcame more or lest 
Aryanisedd’® 

The Allahabad stonc-piliair inscriptirui of Saitiuclragupla leads m 
to think that probably the task of snlrduing such eastern frontier 
muntrics as Samatata (East Bengal), Ihivaka and Kimfirtipa (Assam) 
WES' left to him to accompliiln The Great Epic accouiil of Bliinia’s 
military expedilion in the eastern region ciwisaget the coiicfuest of 
the whole of Bengal and Assam and agrees in all iiiipcirtant rciiperts 
with Hwen Thsaiig’s Iraveli* The Mahlblifirata account may not, 
therefore, speak of an earlier state of things. But from this accoiinl 


'* , IMd, p*' S2| Fmgm. L 
' IMd, p. 160, Fragin. LVL B, 

^ ' Ibid, p, 160, F»gm. LVL B. 

; Ibid, p* IS7. 

Aacicat Ge^rapby» p« SIS t 
« McCdadk, op* cil*> p. I Si* 
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and Hwen Thsatig’s itinerary^ it may be inferred that the Gangaridae 
as a people allied to the Calingae were no other than the dwellers of 
Tamraiipta and Suhma, in short, of the modern district of 
Midnaporc. The inclusion of this part of Bengal in Asoka’s domain 
proper is suggested, as we saw, by the Pali tradition. As for other 
pans of Bengal, including the district of Purnea on the river Kausiki, 
now included in the province of Behar, it is not impossible that 
those adjoining the Middle Country came within Asoka’s domain 
proper, although we must wait for a more positive evidence to 
establish it* 

2* Extent of Empire Asoka’s earthly empire consisted of his 
domain proper and the semi-independent tribal territories (R. E. V, 
R* E* XIII). On the north, it was bounded by the Himalayan range* 
On the south, it abutted on the independent but friendly territories 
of the Choks, the Pandyas, the Satiyaputras, the Keralaputras, and 
the Timraparnyas (R* E* II, R. E* XIII). On the east, it extended 
as far as to the Bay of Bengal, at least after the annexation of 
Kalinga. On the west, it extended as far as to the Arabian sea. And 
on the north-west, it bordered on the independent but friendly 
Asiatic territory of Antiyoka (Antiochus II Thcos, king of Western 
.Asia and Syria). 

'^Alexander indeed,’’ says Arrian, ‘‘came and overthrew all in 
war, all whom, he attacked, and would even have conquered the 
whole wotld had his army been willing to follow him. On the other 
.hand, "'B,' jense . of Justice, they say, prevented any Indian king from 
attempting conquest beyond the limits of India. According to 
Megasthenes, the western side of India was bounded by the river 
Indus.* But since the treaty following the Seleukidan war with 
Chandragupta the Maurya empire extended not only beyond the 
Indus but also beyond the Sulaiman and Kirthar ranges to include 
in it the four former Greek satrapies of ^Hhe Paropanisadai, Aria, 
and .Arachosia, the capitals of which were respectively Kabul, Herat, 
and K.andahSr, and also Gedrosia, the modern Bclochistan/’ in 
short, the whole of Belochistan and Eastern Afghanistan. 

Pliny rightly observes : ^^Many writers, however, do not give the 
river Indus as the western boundary of India, but include within it 
four satrapies... .-making the river Cophes* its furthest limit, though 
othew prefer to consider all these belonging to the Arii. Many 

* Ibid, pp, 29* 4rf, 

» i f*, cf i A,, V* pp, $29, 330 j M.cCrindle, Ancient India, p. 156. 



writers further include in India even the city of Nysa and Mount 
Mcrus...... They include also the Asfakani* in whose country the 

vine grows abundantly.”’* 

As regards the geographical extension of Bharatavarsha or India 
proper, there is hardly any material difference to be noticed between 
the foreign and native accounts. 

According to Eratosthenes and Megasthenes, for instance, 
“India is bounded on the eastern side, right towards l!ic south, 
by the great ocean ;...its northern frontier is formed by the 
Kaukasos (Himalayan) range a.s far as the junction of that range 
with Taurus ; and tlie boundary towards the west and the 
north-west, as far as the great ocean, is formed by the river 
Indus.”® 

To the same effect is the description of Diodorus, according to 
whom “India, which is in shape quadrilateral,* has its eastern as 
well as western side Iwunded by the great sea, but on the northern 
side it is divided fay Mount Hemodos (Himadri) from that part of 
Skythia which is inhabited by those Skythians who are railed the 
Sakai, while the fourth or western side is bounded liy the river 
called the Indus.”® 

As described by Hwen Thsang, "The countries embraced under 
the term of India (In-tu, anciently called 8hin-tu, Hien-taii) arc 
generally spoken of as the five Indies. In circtiit this country is 
about 90,000 li ( 15,000 miles ) ; on three sides it is liordered 
by the great sea ; on the north, it is backed by the Snowy 
Mountains. The north part is broad, the southern part is 
narrow-”® 

The Markandcya Purina describes India as a typiad peninsula 
with the great sea on the south, west and east, and the Himilaya on 

r Same m Aaskanae, Amkeni, Aisalcanoi, Aspsgani, Asps^mae, 8k. 
AJvsgaO&hf Akakih, hwn which the modem name Afptn may Iw derived. 

* M<^SHindie» Ancient India, p. 160. 

* im P- 43. 

* The idea of the quadrilateral shape is derived from the Indian wonl 
chatumnti. This need not, however, trouble us. In the Great Epic the t^jm- 
graphkal d»ai» of India is likened to that rf'a bended bow of which the strit^ 
being pulled by the hand forms an ap«c at Dhanushko{i.* Hwen Tlwang mpretenti 
it Sguradvely by the shape of a half-moon. In the Pali Maiti^vinda tetantm, 
d» t^fjc^phictl outlaie of India is represented by the shape of a bulbck-oart 
vrith its faoe towards the south (uttare^a iyatam, dsdckhiiiena sakatamukhaift}. 
B. 0. Law, op. cit., p. 13. 

* McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 29, 

* Beal, Buddhist Records, I, p. 70. 


the north, 1 and givra it a length of 1,000 yojanas from ' south 
to north.® 

The name Bharatavarsha is not employed by the Buddhists 
to denote India ; their familiar term is Jambudvipa. This Jambu- 
dvipa may, for all practical purposes, be treated as India proper plus 
the inhabited tracts in the Himalayan region extending as far 
north as the Altyn range, if not still further up, as far west as 
the Hindukush range, and as far east as the Namklu mountains. 
Jambudvipa, as defined in Buddhist literature, is the southern 
subcontinent of the mainland of Asia, situated to the south 
of Mount Sumcru and between the two subcontinents of 
Aparagoylna and Purvavideha, situated respectively to the west 
and east of the same mount. It excludes the eight upadvipas 
or adjoining islands of Bharatavarsha, Tamraparna (Ceylon) 
included. 

Asoka’s empire was not co-extensive with either Bharatavarsha 
or Buddhist Jambudvipa in so far as it excluded from it the indepen- 
dent territories of the Antas in the south ; it was wider than both 
in so far as it included within it the four Greek satrapies in 
Afghanistan and Beluchistan. As regards its extension towards 
the north beyond the Himalayas, it is still a disputed question, 
and it largely depends, as we shall see further on, on the 
determination of the territories of the Nabha-lines of ruling 
tribes. 

Jules Bloch is said to have once casually remarked that the 
inscriptions of Aioka afford data for the first linguistic survey of 
India. But one may go even further and say that they afford data 
also for the first geographical survey of India. Accordingly, in 
connection with Asoka’s empire, we may examine with profit 
the nature of the light these records throw on the traditional 
divisions of India. 

Though the definition varies with different authorities, the geo- 
graphical divisions of India are generally enumerated as five, viz., the 
Eastern (Prlchya, Purvanta, Purvadesa) ; the Southern (Dakshina, 
Dakshinapatha, DSkshinatya) ; the Western (Pratichya, Aparanta, 
Palch&ddcia) ; the Northern, better the North-Western (Urddhva, 
Udichya, Uttarapatha) ; and the Middle (Madhyama, Madhyadesa, 

* Marka^deya PuraM, Ch. 57 : Dakshinaparato asya purvena cha 
roalM)dadhi&i Himavat uttareaasya. 

® Cf. VJsImu Purana, II, Ch. 3. Yojananam sahasran tu dvipe ’yam 
dakshinottarat. 




Antarvedl). The Markandcya Purilna adds two more divisions to 
the usual list of five, namely, the Vindhyan (Vindhyapfish^ha) 
and the Mountainous (Parvaulsrayi), Pali literature, too, speaks 
of a sixth division but terms it the Himalayan (ilemavala, 
Hirnavanta-padesa). 

The Eastern division was represented, according to the 
Aitarcya Bnlhniana, VIII. 14, by the rulers who were anointed 
for ovcrlordship (samr.ijyaya) and passed accordingly as Over* 
lords (.Samrfii) ; the southern division !>y those of tlic Satvat 
race wlio were anointed for military regime (bhiiujyaya) and 
passed aia^ordingly as Military Chiefs ([Bhojas; ; tiic Western 
division by tiio.se of the southern and western peoples fnkhy&« 
nam, apruliyanrua) wlio were anointed for self-rule (svarajyiiya) 
and jras-sed as Sclf-rnUus (Svarat.) ; the Northern division 
by the ruling peojdfs like the Trans-Hi malayan Kurus and 
Madras who were anointed for sovereignty (vairSjyiya) and 
passed accordingly as Sovereigtis (Virfu) ; and the Middle 
division by the ruling peoples like the Kurus, the Pafichalas, the 
Vasas and the Uslnara.s who were anointed for kingship (rajy%a) 
and passed accordingly as King.s (Raja).* 

(a) As to Middle division : The scope of the Middle 
division was gradually widened. IkKlhayana placed it between 
the place of disappearance of the Sarasvat! Vinasana) 

on the west and the Black Forest (Killakavana) on the east, 
and between the Himalayas on the north and the P5ripttra 
(PHriyatra) mountains on the south.® Manu’s Middle (Dountry 
is placed between the Himalayas and the Vindhya range 
and taken to extend from Vinalana as far east as PraySga 
(Allahabad).’* Rajasekhar.a extends it further east to include 
Benares.® The CJopatha Brahnuuja includes in it not only 
Kas! and Kofala but also Anga and Magadha,® The Pali 
definition extends it still further east to include the country of 
Kajangala which is the modern district of Santal Parganas,® while 
ultimately in the Dlvyavadana definition it includes even 
Pimdravardhana or North Bengtd.® 

* Aiturrya IJrahmana, VIII. 14 ; !^ychautihufi,”^."dt., pT Ti'j f, ' 

» Bodhayana, Dharmasiltra, I. I. 22. 

^ *' MmUf IL2L 

♦ Kavyamimliasa, p. 93 5 B. O. Law, India A* Described, p. IS. 

“ Gopatha Br. II. 9 ; Rayehaudburi, op. cit.,p. 55. 

Mala!agelm»t Dictionary, II, p. 418 f., B.G Law, India A* Dmritied 

p.l9f. 




As defined in Pali^ the. eastern frontier of the Middle Country lay 
to the east of Mahasala beyond the township of Kajangala. It was 
bounded on the south-east by the river called Salalavati, on the south 
by the town of ^atakarnika^ which was probably the place of 
origin of the ^atakarnis, on the west by the Brahman village of 
Sthuna, and on the north by the Usiradhvaja mountain near 
Kankhal.s 

The countries of Kuru and Pahchala, Anga and Magadha, Kasi 
Ko^ala, Salva and Matsya, Vasa and Usinara were contained in the 
Middle Country, according to the Gopatha Brahmana. The Pali 
list includes also the countries of Vriji and Malla, Chedi and Vatsa, 
and associates l^urasena with Matsya instead of Salva. 

It may, upon the whole, be premised that the Middle Country 
as known to the early Buddhists^ covered that middle part of 
Northern India which was watered by the entire Ganges system 
of rivers^ to the exclusion of those which now flow through 
Bengal. 

This division is outlined on the north by Asoka’s Rock Edicts at 
Kalsi (Dehra Dun), Minor Pillar inscriptions at Lumbini and 
Nigliva (Nepalese Tarai) and pillars and Pillar Edicts at Lauriya 
Nandangarh and Rampurva (Champaran district), on the east by his 
Pillar inscription and palace at Kumrahar, Patna, on the south by 
his Minor Rock inscription at Sahasram (Shahbad district, Behar), 
and on the south-west and west by his pillar at Samkasya, Schism 
pillar inscriptions at Sanchi and Kosam, Minor Rock inscription at 
Bairat, Pillar inscriptions at Mirath and Topra, and Rock Edicts 
at Kalsi. It was wholly included in his domain proper and 
empire. 

(b) As to VindObyan division : The northern boundary of the 
Southern division was gradually pushed further and further south 
from the Ganges to the Pariyatra and Vindhya mountains, to the 
Narmada and the upper Godavari. Rajakkhara places it to the 
south of Mahishmati, once the capital of Avanti and now identified 
with Mandhata on the Narmada. While commenting on Hwen 
Thsang’s five Indies, Cunningham takes Southern India to denote 

Malalasekera is the first scholar to correct the name from Setaka^nika to 
Satakanmka. See Dictionary, 11, p. 419. 

^ Raychaudhuri, op, cit., p. 55, 

In commenting on Hwen Thsang’s five Indies, Cunningham (Ancient 
Geography of India) takes Central India to comprise the whole of the Gangetic 
provinces from Thaneswar to the head of the Delta, and from the Himalayas to the 
banks of the Narmada. 
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‘the whole of the peninsula from Nfisik on the went ana 
Ganjam on the east, inrltuling the modem districts of Berir 
and Telingana.’ 

As I have sought to maintain,* Dakshinapatha was at first the 
name of a trade-route, the Southern High Road, which cxttmd.-d from 
Rajagriha, the old capital of Magatiha, to Pratishthina {modern 
Paithan) opposite Nasik on the right bank of the upper Godavari, 
not far from its source. Its extension may lie divided into two 
stages, as pointed out by Rhys Davids, viz-, (i) North to South- 
west, from ^ravasti to Pratishtlulna ; aiul (ii) North to Sm«th-east, 
from ^ravasii to Rajagj-iha. 'Phe main stopping places between 
^rfivasti and Pratishlhana, beginning from llie north, were^ Saketa, 
Kau&mbl, Vanasa (otiterwise called Tumbavatta or Vana-Sravasti), 
VidisI, Gonarda (afterwards called Godhapura), Ujjayinl (the later 
capital of Avanti), and Mahishmati (the earlier capita! of Avantl). 
And the principal stopping places Iretwcen Rajagriha and Sravastl,* 
beginning from south-east, were Nillantla, Patalipiitra, Vaisail, 
Bhandagrama, Hastigrama, Pava, Ku8in5ra, Kapilavastu, and 
^vetavyfu* By the expressions, Paialiputrah Dakshinapathe and 
Avantj-Dakshinapathe, one should miderstand either ‘Patalipiitra 
and Avantl on the Southern Road’ or ‘Patalipiitra and Avanti in 
Dakshinapatha.' in the latter case, we may presume that Dakshiiui- 
piilha as the Soudicrn Road lent it* name to the countries below the 
Ganges and above the Godavari across which it lay.® When 
the name Dakshinapatha or Dakshinatya came to be applied to 
Southern India below the Pariyiltra and Vindliya mountains or 
below the Narmada and Mahanadi, it .simply meant the Deccan 
peninsula to which the Southern, better South-western, Road 
ultimately led. 

The Markandeya Parana characteristically suggests a Vindhya- 
pfishtha or Vindhyan division in lietwccn the Middle and Eastern 
divisions on the north and the Southern division on the south, and 
locates it to the east of the Western division. Its southern boundary is 
roughly the Narmadi on the west, the Mahanadi on the east, and the 
Vindhya range in the middle. The Purina locates in it such typical 
peoples with their territories as the Uttamarnas,* Dasirnas, Bhojas, 

‘ OM Brahmi Inseriptioni in the Udaysgiri and Khandagiri Cave*. Note*. 

* Buddhist India, p. 105. 

» Bvea now a portion of CSmtral Indk to the nmth of the Vindhyw range b 

kaowm » iDeoean, 

♦ Evidently the same people as die Uttamas in die Mah&bhSrata, VL 0. 41. 
CC the name TJtamabhadra, in the NMk Cave insoription of Usavadto. 
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Kishkindhyas, Anupas, Avantis/ Virahotras,^ Karushas, Malajas 
(Malayas),^ Mekalas^ and Utkalas. 

The northern boundary of this division which really formed 
the southern fringe of the Middle and Eastern divisions 
may easily be taken to be indicated by the Rupnath and 
Sahasram copies of M. R, E, Its western boundary may simi- 
larly be taken to be indicated by the Schism Pillar inscription 
at Sahchi. 

(c) As to ‘Western division : The Western division of India is 
outlined by Asoka’s Rock inscriptions at Sopara and Girnar in the 
west, and the Sahchi copy of the Schism Pillar Edict and the 
Bairat copy of M.R.E. in the east. This division contained his 
westernmost province of Avanti with its viceregal headquarters 
at Ujjayini. Kausambi, Sahchi, i.e., Vidisa, and Ujjayini were 
situated on the Southern Road. Bairat (Viratanagara) in the 
modern state of Jaipur was the capital of the Matsya country 
which, according to Bhandarkar, comprised parts of Alwar, 
Jaipur and Bharatpur.® Eastern Matsya itself, like Vatsa with 
Kausambi as its capital, was included in the Midland or Middle 
Country. 

The Sopara set of Asoka^s Rock Edicts was incised at 
^urparaka, which was known in the Buddha’s time as a 
famous sea-port in Sunaparanta, simply called Aparanta in the 
Pali Chronicles and the Samanta-pasadika. But it would seem 
that the Pali Sunaparanta is the same territorial name as 
Kukkuraparanta.® The name Kukkuraparanta occurs in the Nasik 
Cave inscription of Vasishthiputra Pulumayi along with Surashtra, 
Anupa, Vidarbha, and Akaravanti, and in the Junagarh Rock ins- 
cription of Rudradaman I along with Akaravanti Anupa, Anafta, 
Surashtra, ^vabhra, Marukachchha, Sindhu-Sauvira, Nishada 
tracts, and the like, the dominions mentioned in Rudradaman^s 

^ Their territory must have been the Vindhyan Avanti or what is called 
PGrvavantl in the Junagarh Rock inscription of Rudradaman I. 

» Their territory may be best identified with Barhut of which the more 
correct form is Berhut. 

® Obviously the same as the people called Malayas in the Nasik Cave 
inscription of Usavadata. 

^ Their name is still preserved in the name of the Maikal range, a part of the 
Riksha mountains, to which the source of the two rivers, Narmada and Sdn, may 
be traced, 

® Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 53. 

« In the Pali Nemi-Jataka, the word sona (sk. ^vana^) stands for sunakha, 
meaning 'dogs*, kukura or kukkura. 
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inscriptions being the typical countries of the Western division. 
The Kavya-numainsa list of such countries coittains, among others, 
the name of Surashtra, Bhfigukachchha ( Pali Bharukachchha ), 
Kachchha, Anarta and Arvuda (Abu). The Markandeya Purana, 
which contains a longer list, mentions, inler alia, the name of Nasika, 
Surashtra, Kachchha, Avanti, Arvuda, Tripura and Vidis5, while, 
according to Hwen Thsang, the Western division appear# to have 
comprised ‘Sindh, Western Rajputana, Culch, GujarSt, and a portion 
of the adjoining coast on the lower course of the Narmada.’* Tlic 
countries from the Mahabharata lists, which ntay be located in the 
same division, include Aparamatsya, Kantira, Avanti, Arvuda, 
Apara Kuntibhoja, Surashtra, ^urpSraka, NishMa, Killamukha 
(a cannibal tract), Kachchha Kukkura, Kundaparanta, and 
the likeA 

In the opinion of Bhagawanlal Indraji Aparanta denoted the 
whole western sea-board of Western India. But in the case of 
Sunaparanta or Kukurapar&nta, as distinguished from AparSnta as 
the name of the Western division, Aparanta had presumably a 
limited territorial extension, which is represented now by Northern 
Konkan. Probably the whole of Konkan, north of Karnslta, wa.s 
sought to be denoted by the compound name SQnfiparanta or 
Kukuriparanta, which was the south-western destination of a cara- 
van route extended from the Southern Road.* The Mahahharaia 
mentions two Kukura countries, one of which, namely, that which 
is not connected with Aparanta, might perhaps be located in North 
Ka^iawir near Anarta.* 

I cannot agree with Dr. Sircar that Marukachchha, distinguished 
in the Mlrkandeya Purina from Kachchha (Cutch), is a compound 
of two territorial names, namely, Mara denoting Western RajputinS 
and Kachchha denoting Cutch.® It is evidently a variant of 
Bharukachchha or Bhjigukachchha (modern Broach, Barygam of the 
Peripius). Marukachchha, as its name implies, was indeed a Desert 
Cutch, but the desert was not the Kantira or Marukantira of Western 
Rajputini ; it was the desert adjoining Surlbhlra or Gryarit. 

‘ Cunmnghata, Ancient G«^raphy,p. 690; B. a, law, Wia As Dwrikd, 
p.73f. 

* MaMbhfaata, 11. 31, VL 9. 

* Prom Sflnapan^nta Punna Thera ‘went with & carasmB to Siwtthi,* 
Theragatha-Commentary, I, p. 159 ; Malalasckom, Dictionary, i, p. 1210, 

* Mahabharata associates the Kukkuras with the Mitps (VI. 9. 42), and 
with the Konkanas and others in ibid, VI, 9, 60. 

" Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, p. 1 72. 
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The Ghnar version of Asoka’s Rock Edicts was incised at 
Girinagara, the capital of Surashtra, now identified with South 
Kathiawar, It is not improbable that in A^oka^s time the whole 
of Gujarat, including Anarta, was within the jurisdiction of 
Surashtra, 

(d) As to Southern di'nsion : Asoka’s empire excluded the 
independent but friendly territories of the Cholas, the Pandyas, 
the Satiyaputras, the Keralaputras and the Tamraparnyas 
but included those of the Andhras, the Parinda-Paradas and 
other Aparantas, It included also the entire territory of the 
Kalingas. We have two sets of Asoka’s Rock and separate 
Rock Edicts within the newly created province of Kalinga, 
one set in the Puri district and the other in the district of 
Ganjam. Both of these districts are included in the modern 
province of Orissa, 

According to the Great Epic tradition, the territory of the 
Kalingas, which was reachable by a route along the sea-coast from 
the Ganges’ mouth^ and lay beyond Tamralipti, Karvata and Suhma^, 
included the river Vaitarani, if it was not exactly its northern 
boundary.^ Its southern limit along the sea-coast may be guessed 
from the position of Asoka’s Rock inscriptions at Jaugada in the 
district of Ganjam as well as from the fact that Dantapura near 
Chicacole^ (Dantakura of the Great Epic, V. 48. 76, and Palura 
of the N%arjunikonda inscriptions) is mentioned in the Pali 
Mahagovinda Suttanta as the ancient capital of Kalinga. Ray- 
chaudhuri may be right in suggesting that probably the name of 
Dantapura is still preserved in that of the fort of Dantavaktra in 
Ganjam.® It is evident from the Hathigumpha inscription that the 
kingdom of Kalinga included Pfithudaka or Pithunda on the sea- 
coast, which was situated near the river Langala (Languliya).® 
Hence it may be safely presumed that Kalinga comprised the whole 

^ Mahabbarata, Vanaparva, 114, 4, 

® Ibid^ Sabhaparva, 30, 24-25. 

» Ibid, 114. 4 : etc Kalingah yatra Vaitarani nadi. Raychaudhuri, op. 
cit, p. 75. 

* Of. Sylvain Lc'vi, Pre-Aryan ct Prc-Dravidian dans 1 Indc, J. A., Julli et 
September, 1923 ; also I. A., 1926 (May), p. 94 f. 

^ Pliny says, ^‘From the mouth of the Ganges to Cape Galingae and the town 
of Dandagula 625 miles.” Yule identifies Cape Galingaon as Point Godavari. 
McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 144. 

® Aco, to Pliny, the Galingae were nearest the sea, Cf. L A., 1877, McCrindle, 
Ancient India, p* 62, 



of the sea-coast from at least the river Vaitaranl to the Languliya 
and abutted on the borders of the Andhra territory.* 

The river Salalavati (Saranavati, Svarnavati), winch formed the 
south-eastern limit of the Buddhi.st Midland, may indeed be identified 
with the modern Svarnarckha® which divides the state ofMayurbhanj 
and the district of Baleswar from that of Midnapore. Some of 
the hill-triljcs and a branch of the Kalingas (say, tlie Madrakalingas 
of the Great Epic, VI. fh 42, the Modogaiingae of Piiny)® may 
be placed in the region between the Sitvarnarckha and the 
Vaitaranl. 

The independent territories in the south lay, according to the 
specification suggested by Asoka himself, Ijclow the province of 
Kalinga on the ea.st, the southernmost province in the middle, and the 
province of Avanti on the west. It lay also below the Andhra and 
Parinda-Parada territories on the ea.st, and the territories of the 
Rashfrikas and Bhojakas and their offshoots in the middle and on the 
west. And so far as Asoka’s inscriptions arc courerned, the most 
eastern point of the dividing line is represented by the Rock inscrip- 
tions at Jaugada, the central part by those at Yerragudi, Braltmagiri 
and Gavimath, and tlie most western point by those at Soparit. On 
the cast, the southern limit of Aibka’s empire can indeed be pushed 
as far south as the upper Pennir, the region between this river on 
the south and the Kfishna on the north being included in it. 
On the west the same may be pushed as far south as the tract 
about Karnataka. In the middle, Asoka’s empire may l>e easily 
taken to have comprised the northern part of Mysore which 
is watered by the TungabhadrS and its southern tributaries. 
Whether or not the most southern limit of the same can be 
pushed further below depends largely on the location of Suvar- 
i^agiri, which was the viceregal headquarters of the Southern 
province. 

As for Suvarnagtri, Mookerji (Aloka, p, 107 f.) inclines to think 
that “from ite name, the *goki mount’, the place might be in the 
ancient gold-mining areas, and this edict (M.R.E.) has been found at 
Maski near Raichur, which shows numerous traces of ancient gold 
wprkinp, a shaft of which is the deepest in the world known so far 
(Hyderabad Arch. Series, No. 1).” This is identified by Hultzsch 
with Kanakagiri, south of Maski. 


* Rayebaudhuri, op. dt., pp, 75, 251. 

* B. C. Law, India as Deacribed, p, 26. 

* McCrhidte, Asdentt India, p. 134. 


The proposed identification of Snvarnagiri with Kanatagiri, 
'south of Maski and north of the ruins of Vijayanagara’, is 
unconvincing for the simple reason that the Maski copy of M.R.E. 
differs materially from the Isila version in Northern Mysore. In 
the neighbourhood of Suvarnagiri one must expect not only a text 
of M.R.E. which is similar to that of the Isila version but also a set 
of Rock Edicts.^ The Yerragudi rock in the Karnool district, bearing 
as it does a complete set of Rock Edicts besides a version of M.R.E. , 
which is substantially the same as that of Brahmagiri, Siddapura 
and Jatinga Rameswara, satisfies, no doubt, this twofold test. But 
this rock, as appears from the M.R.E. incised on it, was situated 
rather within the jurisdiction of a Rajjuka than within that of a 
Viceroy-in-Council. 

One must search for Suvarnagiri farther south in Mysore and in 
the upper valleys of the Kaveri. The Ramayana refers to a great 
mountain by the name of Ayomukha, which abounded in metallic 
ores and which lay in the centre of territories of the Andhras, the 
Pundras, the Gholas, the Pandyas and the Keralas and in a sandal 
district near the valleys of the Kaveri.^ 

The territories around Anoka’s southernmost province below the 
Vindhya, below the Narmada and the Godavari, were, according to 
Asoka’s own showing (R.E. II, V, XIII), those of the Andhras 
and Parinda-Paladas and the countries of the Gholas, Pandyas, 
Satiyaputras, Keralaputras and Tamraparnyas. These are obvi- 
ously the territories mentioned in the Ramayana (IV. 41. 8-20) 
in which, however, we have the Pundras instead of Asoka’s 
Parindas, and the Keralas in place of Asoka’s Satiyaputras and 
Keralaputras. 

(e) As to North-western division : Uttarapatha and Dakshina- 
patha, as I am inclined to think, are two relative terms and 
both denoted at first two high roads or caravan routes, the former 
the Northern, better North-Western Road, and the latter the 
Southern, better South-Western Road, each with its various 

^ One may reject on the same ground Raychaudhuri’s tentative sugges- 
tion as to the site of Suvarnagiri being in the neighbourhood of Waghli in 
KLhandesh. (Political History, p. 257.) Cf. the city of Suvarna-parvata in the 
Hitopade^, 

® Ramayana, IV. 4L 12-14 : 

Tathaiv-Andhram^ cha Pundraini cha Gholam Pandyami eha Keralan | 
AyomukhaS cha gantavyah parvato dhatumanejitab 11 
Vichitraiikharah ^rxman chitra-pushpita-kananah 1 
saohandanavanade^o margitavyo mahagirih i 



branches and extensinns. Swcral roads having starit-d fn^tn the 
main halting places on the South-Wentcra Road, such as bravnf,ti 
Saketa, Kausambi and Mathura on the right !>ank of tlie Yamuna, 
merged in tlie North-Western Road (Uitarapjithfnahntah, to use 
the phrase of Panini, V. !. 77), and several roads having branched 
off from the North-Western, led to different destinations, such 
as ^rughna, i. <?., Dehra Dun, Kekaya, and Sindhu-Sauvira. 
The well-known destination of the main road was 'FakshaHilil 
(Pah Takkasila, modern Taxiia), Tfie Ritnayana speaks of 
two routes, longer and shorter, by which one might travel 
from Ayodhya (Oudh) to the Kekaya capita! in Uttarapatha 
and backd I’lic Kekaya territory itself ‘‘lay between the 
VipasS or Bcas and abutted on the Oandharva or Gandhara 
Vishaya.”*-* 

Some of the roads that branched off from the South-Western 
Road passed through the Maru-kantara or great desert of Riijputana. 
The Mahaniddesa, the Scrissaka story in the Peta and VimSna 
Vatthus, as well as some of the Jatakas mention the names of 
different parts of the North-Western Road which, like the main 
road, lent their names to the places in the Uttarfipalha division 
across which they lay.® Panini’s aphorism, too, suggests that all 
these went together into the itmke-up of the Utlaripatha or North- 
We.stern Road.* 

Thus from the point of view of the Buddhist Midland the 
Uttarapatha was rather the W^tern North-Western than the 
Northern division of India. With Manu the river Dfishadvatl 
was the dividing line between the Midland and the North- 
Western region, while Rajasekhara, takes the latter to have 
extended westward from Pyithudaka (modem Pehoi) near modern 
Thaneswar. 

Broadly speaking, the North-Western division comprised that 
portion of India which was and is watered by the entire Indus 
system of rivers, and was and is pkaced between the river Dfishadvati 

‘ Ram&yana, II. 67. 7, et segg., VII. 1 13-14. 

Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 52f. 

* Barua, Old Brahmi Imcriptiom, Notes j B. C. l«aw, India As Deicrifaed, p. 
69f. Note that the same set of names, as convincingly shewn by Syivain Lc’vi in 
his Stafes dtiaitjfw, ii, p. 45f. (cf. also R. CX Majumdar’s .Suvarii.-idvipa, i, p, Sfif.), 
was apjdied sutequently to denote the different parts or stages ofan E.-istfin or 
North-eastern trade-rouUi connectmg Eastern India witih China and Java through 
Further India. 

* B. C. Law, India As Described, p. 71. 
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on the south-east and the Kubha or Kabul on the north-west. 
For Hwen Thsang, as made out by Cunningham^ this division 
‘comprises the Panjab proper including Kashmir and the adjoining 
Hill States with the whole of Eastern Afghanistan beyond the 
Indus and the present Gis-Sutlej States to the west of Sarasvati 
river/ 

The North-Western division of Asoka’s time may be supposed to 
have comprised not only the whole of the Punjab, Sind and North- 
Western Frontier provinces but also Beluchistan and Eastern 
Afghanistan. So far as the inscriptions of Asoka along the banks of 
the Yamuna go, the Midland would seem to have included in it the 
region between this river and the Drishadvati. 

In Pali literature Kasmira and Gandhara are excluded from the 
Haimavata division or the Himalayan region (Himavantappadesa)/ 
and Vajira is distinguished from Uttarapatha.^ The Dipavarnsa 
uses the name ApararajagirP as a substitute for Vajira,^ which may 
be identified with the modern Bajauri in the North-West Frontier 
province. 

The Uttarapatha division of India including the modern state 
of Kashmir and Jammu as well as the four Greek satrapies ceded 
by Seleukos Nikator to Chandragupta Maury a Is represented 
by Asoka’s North-Western Province and the semi-independent 
tribal states of the Yaunas, Kambojas, Gandharas and other 
Aparantas. The southern boundary of these tribal states is indicated 
by the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra sets of Asoka’s Rock 
inscriptions. 

(f) As to Himalayan division : The Himalayan region (Hima- 
vanta-padesa) ofjambudvipa extended northward, according to Pali 
legends, as far as the south side of Mount Sumer u (Pali Sineru). 
The GandhamMana range with its two branches called Narada and 
Parvata is located in it. This range was penetrated by the ancient 
hermits. It contained seven great lakes, the two of which, the 

» Dipavarnsa, XXI ; Mahavamsa, XXI, 25, 41. — 

* This is inferred from the name of the Buddhist sects called Hemavata, 
Uttarapathaka and Vajiriya in the Kathavatthu — Commentary, p. 3, The Maha- 
vamsa, V. 12, 13, omits the Uttarapathakas from the list. 

® Mahavamsa, V. 12, speaks of such Buddhist sects of India as the Rajagiriya, 
Siddhatthika, Pubbaseliya and Aparaseliya, all of whom are represented by 
Buddhaghosa in his Kathavatthu-Commentary as offshoots of the Andhaka 
(Andhra) sect. 

^ Buddhavamsa, XXVIII. 8 ; Dipavarnsa, HI. 20 ; Malalasekera, Dictionary, 
II, p. 810, ’ . 
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Anotatta (Anavatapta) and tli« Chliaddanta (Shatkianla) are 
frequently mentioned in the jatakas and severa! Bnddhi’it ft qendfi 
including tliose of Asoka.‘ These lakes may even te seen today 
situated between the Great Himalayan range on the smuh and the 
Altyn range on the north. Anotatta take which is kicmificil by 
Dr. Law with Manas Sarovar^ is said to liavc Itccn siirrotuKlrd by 
five mountain peaks. 

A more or less clear idea of this part of Jantbndvipa may be 
formed from the Great Epic description of Arjnna's northern military 
expedition*, and Hwen Unsang’s travels, as we shall sec anon in 
connection with the Kaimavata division of India and the Cetitral 
Himalayan extension of Aibka’s empire. 

The southern boundary of this division of India and Afcka’s 
empire is indicated by the Kalsi .set of Rock Edicts, die Aiokan 
monoliths at Nigliva, Liimbini and those in the district ofChampSran. 
Aroka evidently locates in it the semi-independent tribal states of 
the Nabhakas and Nabha-lines. 

(g) As to Eastern division ; The Ptachya or Eastern 

division may be defined as consisting of the easternmost 
portion of Northern India extending as far north-east as 

the Patkai, Naga and Chin HiHs. In Asoka’s time it must 
have comprised the province of Assam and the state of Manipur, 
as well as that portion of Bengal which lay beyond his domain 
proper and outside the Buddhist Midland as defined in the 

Divyi.vadlna. 

The western limit of this division is roughly indicated 
by the Pillars and Pillar inscriptions of Afoka In 

the district of Champaran and the southern limit by the 

Dhauli set of Rock Edicts. The eastern extension of his 

empire through Nepal and Assam depends on that of 

the aemi-independent territories of the Nabha-lines of the 

miir^ tribes. 

A. Apar&ntiut and Atavis a» detwnninaiils ; The position of 
Aloka’s empire thus made out may be furtlier tested by Abka's 
statements concerning certain semi-independent ruling peoples within 
his empire, all of whom are broadly termed Apaiintas. The Yminas, 

' V. 24^ '27. 

^ B, C» Law, Iftdk As Described, p. I Of. 

s Read Dr. Moil Chandra’s suggestive artiolei"-«0€c^raiiltli*al and Ummmilf* 
Studies in the Mahabharata : tn Irtiirsfil a# ihe IL R 

Historical Society, VoL XVL Pt. IL 
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Kimbojas and Gandharas are mentioned in R.E.V. as the most 
typical of snch Aparantas belonging to the Uttarapatha and Haima- 
vata divisions, while the Ristika-Petenikas typify these Aparantas 
belonging to the Vindhya, Aparanta and Dakshinapatha divisions. 
The list supplied in R.E. XIII omits from it the name of the 
Gandharas but adds those of the Nabhakas and Nabhaparnktis, 
and replaces the Ristika-Petenikas by the Bhoja-Pitinikas adding 
to them the name of the Andhra-Parindas or Andhra-Paradas. We 
are introduced in this very edict also to the Atavis (Atavikas or 
Atavyas) who lived within Asoka’s empire. It is equally necessary 
to ascertain who they were and what tracts were inhabited by 
them in order to form a correct idea of the extent of Asoka’s 
empire. 

(i) Ristika-Petenikas, Bhoja-Pitinikas : It may be reasonably 
presumed that Asoka spoke of the Ristika-Petenikas (R.E.V.) and 
Bhoja-Pitinikas (R.E. XIII) and other Aparantas with reference to 
Vindhya region in the broadest sense of the term. There exists a 
sharp difference of opinion on the signification of the two compound 
names. Jayaswal takes each of them to be a combination of two 
names, the Ristikas and the Bhojas representing the non-hereditary 
Ristikas and Bhojas, and the Petenikas the hereditary Ristikas and 
the hereditary Bhojas, while Bhandarkar treats petenika as an 
adjective to the Ristikas and the Bhojas, and takes the two names to 
mean the hereditary Ristikas and the hereditary Bhojas respectively. 
There are two Pali passages in the Anguttara Nikaya, in which 
Ratthika, Pettanika and Gamagamanika Bhojaka) are met with 
as official designations implying the enjoyment of varying degrees of 
sovereignty. In one passage Ratthika and Pettanika seem to go 
together, and in the other, they appear as two different designatidus# 
Arguing from Buddhaghosa’s explanations of the terms, I could not 
help accepting Bhandarkar’s interpretation as the more convincing of 
the two. There is even a third interpretation, according to which, 
the Petenikas were the ruling people of Pratishthana (modern 
Paithan). Here the matter needs further orientation. 

Petenika as a territorial patronymic from Patitthana is improbable. 
Its Pali equivalent is Pettanika beyond doubt. Michelson rightly 
Sanskritises it as Paitrayanika, which is a patronymic from pitrayana. 
The Aitareya Brahmana broadly distinguishes between the Bhojapi-* 
taras and the Bhojas, In JayaswaFs opinion the intended distinction 
is between the hereditary and non-hereditary Bhojas, The dis-- 
tinction, as I am now inclined to think, is between the Bhojapitarai 


and the Bhojaputras, which is to say, between the parent or senior 
Bhojas and the ofishoot or junior Bhojas. jayas%val has obviously 
missed the force of the term Bhojapitarah which is a woid Hk«! tiic 
Pali gopjtaro, ' meaning the bulls who make seniors or elders among 
the cattle.® Thus the distinction is between the Ilishiika'Rrishtrikus 
and Bhojas of the parent .stot k on the one hand, and their offshoots 
on the otlicr, and not between the hereditary and non-fiercditary 
Rishiika-Rashirikas and Bhojas. The Rishtika-Riisiitrikas and the 
Bhojas represented tiu; paretjt tribal States and tlic Paitrayanikits 
their offshoots,—- the branch States. 

Let us now see how far this interpretation talHra with the epi- 
graphic and literary representation of the Ri.ihtika-Rashtrika», the 
Bhojas and the Paitrayanikas. In R.E.V, the iUshtika-Rashtrikas 
and the corresponding Paitrayanikas typify the Aparantas. In R.E. 
XIII, the Paitrayanikas are grotiped together with the Bhojas instead 
of with the Rishtika-Rashtrikas. From a comparison of the two state- 
ments, it cannot but appear that the Rishtika-Rashtrikas and die 
Bhojas were two allied peoples, while the Piiitrayanikas were just 
their offshoots or branches. 

There miut have been some definite reason for spccifiMily 
mentioning the B-whiika-Raslprikas and the Bhojas with their 
offshoots as the typical Aparantas and adding to the list the 
name of the Andhras and the Parinda-Paradas. According 
to the later traditional definition in the Punlnas and the 
Kavyamimamsit, the Aparintas were tlse peoples within the 
Western division of India. Budditaghosa records a tradition, 
according to which the Aparinta-s were the Indian peoples 
that were originally immigrants from the Western sulxiontineat 
called AparagoySna. “Some of the inhabitants came with 
Mandhatd (i.r., in pre-historic time) from Aparagoyana tojambudipa 
and settled down there. The country they colonised was called 
Aparlnta.’^* 

In Alokan phraseology, however, the Apartntag should rather be 
taken to stand for the semi-independent ruling races and their 
territories, situated near about the lower end of the Southern or 
South-western Road, in which case it becomes easy to understand 
why they are typified in the edicts of Aloka by the the 

* Majli^TO>£laka Sutta, M^hima, I. 

* pitu|{blnam karonti gopitaro (Buddhaghffl*}. 

* PapanchasQdanl, I, p. 484 ; Sumangala-vilasint, If, p, 482 ; Malala«(te^a, 
Dictionary, I, p, 417 ; B. C. Law, India As Described, p. 2. 
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Bhojas, the Paitrayanikas, the Andhras and Parinda-Paradas^ 
and no less to connect them also with Atavis mentioned in 
R,E. XIIL 

The Khoh Copper-plate inscription of Samkshobha connects with 
the kingdom of Dabhala (Bundelkhand) the eighteen Forest kingdoms 
(ashtadasatavi-rajya) Hhe tiny kingdoms that must have extended 
(according to Bhandarkar) from Baghelkhand right up almost to the 
sea-coast of Orissa’.^ In other words, going by this opinion, we are 
to locate these Forest kingdoms in the Vindhya division of India 
which is said to have been inhabited and ruled, according to the 
Markandeya Parana, by such peoples as the Uttamarnas, the 
Da&nas, the Bhojas, the Kishkindhyas,^ the Anupas, the 
Tundikeras, the Vindhyan Avantis, the Virahotras, the Karushas,the 
Malajas (Malayas), the Mekalas and the Utkalas. But to be more 
precise, the eighteen Forest kingdoms may be taken to correspond 
to the eighteen Vidyadhara settlements with their sixty towns 
associated in the Jaina Jambudvia-pannatti with the Vaitadhya or 
Vindhya range. It was undoubtedly with reference to this very 
region that the Jataka tradition speaks of the sixteen Bhoja rulers 
(Bhojaputta)^ and the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela of the 
Vidyadhara settlements (Vijadharadhivasarn) ruled by the Rathikas 
and the Bhojakas enjoying varying degrees of sovereignty. Many at 
least of the Forest kingdoms, mentioned in Sumudragupta's Allahabad 
Stone-pillar inscription, if not all of them, may be confidently referred 
to this very region. If so, the total of eighteen Forest kingdoms or 
Vidyadhara settlements, ruled by the Rashtrikas and the Bhojakas, 
may easily be supposed to have been made up of the sixteen territories 
ruled by the sixteen Bhojaputras, f.e,, by the Paitrayanikas and the 
two parent states of the Rishtika-Rashtrikas and the Bhojas, which is 
to say, of the Bhojapitaras. The parent state of the Rishtika-Rashtri- 
kas was Rishtika (Pali Atthaka), and that of the Bhojas Vidarbha, 
both of these territoties being placed in the Ramayana (iv. 41. 9-11) 
within the belt of the Vindhya, the Narmada, the Godavari and 
the Krishna ( Krishnavena ), along with Avravanti, Avanti, 
Mahishika, Matsya and Kalinga. Once king Bhimaratha of Vidarbha, 
king Arshtaka of Rishtaka (Atthaka) and king Kalinga of Kalinga 

^ Aloka, p. 47. 

® la the Mahabharata, II, 31, 17 as well as Samudragupta’s Allahabad 
Stonepillar inscription, Kishkindhya is placed in the Southern division of India, 

® Jataka, i, p. 45 ; Sainyutta, i, p. 61f, ; B. C. Law, Geography of Early 
Buddhism, p. 62. 




ackriowlcdgctl the suzerainty of king DSiKlakya of Inowii 

as Druitlakya Biioja in i!ie Arihasastra {L6),. Ttio cafiiial of Ihmhhi 
was Kiimbliavati :icc:circiliig to the Sanihhaiiga Macliiiiiiiaiila 

according to ilie Iliiiiiriyaiiaj and Nasikaatcoriling to tiic Afaiulvaslio 
The tracliiiciii in the Sarabhanga Juiaka and the AriJiamtra aver 
that king Danclakya pcrislicti with his kiiigdoin for a iicinciiis sin 
comrnilted by him. It b also important to note that the MSrkaiicIcya. 
Piirarta, the Sai\iblia!iga JiUaka aiic! lioth ilic Sanskrit Epics speak 
ofvt%vo AvaiitiH, the Foraira of the Viiidhyati Avaiili and flic Af'iarSiita 
Aviiiilli ihtj Rarnayaria of Avravaiili and Avantb, the JUlaka of tlic 
kirigdeirri of Gaiicla Pradyota and Avainig «tiid the Grciit Epie of llic 
Viiida Avaiitt aiicl llie Aniivincla (Upavinda) Aviiiiil The Purina 
distinction between llie Viiidhyaii and Apariinta Avaiiiis is e%"itlciitiy 
the same as tiiat made in the Jimagarh Rock inscrijitiori of 
Riidraclainan I licUveeii i!ie Ftlrvikam and Aparikara Avaiilii* Tlw 


These facts go to locate the parent stales of the RiAlitika- 
R,ash|rikas and itic RImjas to the smilli of the two kiiigdoititi of 
Avanlii aiK'h for the matter of thati to the soulh of ihe river Tkpl or 
Tiipti. McKiersi Berar jireserves the redneed tdeiility of tlie aricirni 
territory of Viciarfdia, the parent state of llie Ilfiqiiis* 1'lte Hiillii- 
giimpliS inscription refers to the territory of a Salakarrii wdiicli lay 
m the west licle (paclihiinadifam) of Kalinga. It iilliides iilsci to itie 
VidyMhara Irtcli, on doiil>l, in the Vindhya region, wtiicli were 


This river appears to be m oilier than the Karaveni itieiilloiied in 
the Niiik cave iiBcriplioii of the lime of Mahapina and whal ii 
wrongly 'called Kri^linavarnd 'in IteMirkamleya Pnriiia, having 'its" 
origin in the Sahya mountains or Western 0halt»* According to 
tlie Saiikhapala Jalaka (No. 524), the river Kaiiijapeiini (varliiiil 


4he Ritttiyaaa, IV., 4L 8-11, Mahishika of the Mirlaft|eya Piiri,i3ia)ii 


^ Maluibharata, It. 3L iO. 

Tacis icnaiva ^ahiio Kamiadrim aWiito yayan I 
V'hxdrmyvmdavaniau samy^aa'makita 
Ihki, VL 9. IS. 

This fact prcckides the possibility of idctttificatkm of Kafftpffi wttll the 
Feanar. 





In thC'MahibhSrata^ VL 9,59^ the Mahishakas are associated with 
the VanavSsikas, the Karnatakas, the Vikalpas and the Mushakas. In 
both the Mahabharata and the Ramayana Rishika^ (Rishtika)^ is 
associated with Vidarbha (Berar) and distinguished from Mahishaka. 
In the Markandeya Purina, on the other hand, Rishika-Rishtika ‘is 
replaced by Maharashtra, while in the Pali Chronicles Mahimsaka 
(Mahisaka) appears just as another name of Mahisamandala, which 
may be identified with the whole or northern portion of the state 
' of Mysore^ 

The relative geographical positions of Rishika-Rishtika, Vidarbha 
and Avanti may be inferred from the list of places included in the 
dominions of Gautamiputra l^atakarni, as well as from the Pali list 
of halting places on the Southern Road. In the Nasik Cave inscrip- 
tion of Vasishthiputra Pulumayi, Rishika (Asika, Patafijali’s Arshiki), 
Asvaka, Mulaka, Surashtra and Kukkuraparanta (Pali Sunaparanta) 
are evidently mentioned as countries that lay to the south-west and 
west of Vidarbha, which is grouped with Anupa and Akaravanti. 
A similar territorial environment of Akaravanti is suggested also in 
the Junagarh Rock inscription of Rudradaman I, though to the 
cjxclusion of Rishika, Asvaka, Mulaka and Vidarbha. Asvaka and 
Mfilaka were the two territories situated, according to Pali 
Canonical tradition, opposite each other, on two sides of the 
Godavari, while PratishtMna (modern Paith^n), the capital 
of Mulaka, was the south-western terminus of the Southern 
Road. Mulaka on the left bank and Asvaka on the right 
bank of the Godavari were evidently situated immediately 
to the east of Paiichavati and Ni.sika, both of which were i 
presumably included in the kingdom of Dandaka. This may 
enable us to locate Rishtika-Rashtrika or Mahrashtra to the 
west of Aivaka, to the south of Dandaka and to the cast of 
Sunaparanta, and broadly in the region between the Godavari and 
the Kfishni. Below Sunaparanta contaning the Sopara set of 
Afeka's Rock Edicts lay the coastal territory of Karn^ta to the 
east of which and to the south of Rishtika was the territory of 
the Mahishakas who are grouped together with the Vanavasikas 
and the Mushakas. It may be supposed that Vanavasi lay in between 
Maharashtra in the north' and Mahishaka in the' south ' and extended ' 
from North Kan^rA as far east as to include in it the south-western 

corner of tlyderabad containing two, copies of Asoka’s 'M.R.E. at the,,,, 

' , - ... 

^ Ibid, VI. 9. 64. 

® ' R&niyaina, IV. 4 L 8- 11 . 


town of Kopbal, while Miishaka, the territory of the !i.fQshakas 
gionped m ilie Epics and the Pur.liias with the Vanavslsikas, may 
i}!' mtlt litified with Maski (Mosage) in t!ie district of Rairfinr, 
Hyderabad, within the angic formed by the Kfislina and its lower 
tributary called Timgabhadra. 

From the above location of the parent states of the Rishtikas and 
the Bhpjas, it is dear that they were situated near about the south- 
western end of the Soutiiern Road. But the Rishtika-Rasisuikat ami 
t|ie Bhojas may be regarded a.s aparantas also in Biiddiui- 
ghosa’s sense, inasmuch as the Great Sipic jiiat es them as peoples 
al.so in Uttarapatha or Punjab proper.* The way in which 
Awka introduces them in his edicts Icavo no room for doubt 
that they were not only neiglibours as ruling petiples Imt 
also offshoots of one and the same people. According to 
the Aitarcya Bnlhmana (VH. 14), the Bhojas as a people were 
ali Satvats who anointed their rulers from amongst them. In 
the Purana,s, they are described as offshoots of the Yadavas 
Satvatas) of Mathurii, and to the same scions of the Yadu 
family is attributed the foundation of Mahlshmati, Avanil and 
Vkiarbhii. Wc learn from imth literature and iascripiiorm that 
the 8cioti.s of the ruling races like the Mat.syas and the Cliedis, too, 
founded kingdoms in the Vindhya region, even as far east as Otjlra, 
Utkala and Kalinga. 

The Ris|ika-Rathikas anti Bhojas of R. E. V and R, E. 
Xni were evidently the predecessors of the Raihikas and 
Bhojakas of the Hathigumpiia inscription as well a.s of the 
MahSrathls and MahSbhojas of the .4;Uavf5hana period. The 
^itavihana inscriptions go to connect the Mahdraihis with 
Chitaldrug, Nanaghit, Klirle and Kanheri (in North Konkan), 
the Mahabhojas with tlie Chutu rulers of Kanheri and Vanavdsi, 
and the MaliSsenapatis with Nasik and Bellary.® 

In the Ycrri^udi copy of M.R.E. we have mention of 
the Radnkas in addition to the Janapadas, to all of whom 
the Rajjuka in charge of the administrative area was to 
proclaim Aloka’s message of piety. These Raihikas were 
not probably to be mistaken for the semi-independent l^isdka- 
’ Raihfkaa of R.E. V, their position being similar to, if not the 
same m, that of the RSshtriya Vasya in Surash^ra of Chandragupta 
^ Maurya's time. 

Rayebaudhuri, op. cil., p. I 08 ff. 
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(ii) Andhras uni Parindas : In view of the fact that the 
Andhras are associated with the Parinda-Paradas and other 
Westerns in R. E. XIII;> it must be presumed that their territories 
lay near about the south-western terminus of the Southern Road, 
i,e,y Ujjayini, Mahishmati on the Narmada, or Pratishthana on 
the Upper Godavari. According to the Sutta-nipata, close to 
Pratishthana were the territories of the Assakas and the Mulakas/ 
and according to its commentary, both Asmaka (Asvaka) and 
Mulaka were Andhra territories.^ Mulaka lay to the north of 
Asmaka, which is to say, on the left bank of the Godavari. Hence 
it is easy to think with Bhandarkar that Mulaka abutted on the 
territory of Avanti.® It is quite possible that the Asmakas or 
Asvakas had their settlement, as Raychaudhuri suggests, also in the 
Uttarapatha or ‘North-Western division and were no other people 
than those who were known to the Greek writers as the Assakenoi,^ 
and this may be taken to corroborate the truth in the tradition 
recorded by Buddhaghosa that the Aparantas were the peoples or 
races who had originally migrated into India from the Aparagoyana 
or Western sub-continent of Asia. 

The Mahabharata, however, speaks of several Andhra peoples 
(Andhras cha bahavah).^ With Vincent Smith the Andhras were 
Dravidian people now represented by the large population speaking 
the Telugu language, who occupied the deltas of the Godavari and 
the Krishna.’ But Srinivas Iyengar would seem to be more in the 
right in suggesting that ‘the Andhras were originally a Vindhyan 
tribe and that the extension of Andhra power was from the west to 
the east down the Godavari and Krishna valleys.’® ‘The Serivanija 
Jataka’ locates Andhrapura, i.e.y the capital of the Andhras, on the 
river Telavaha which Bhandarkar identifies with the modern Tel or 
Telingiri*^ and Raychaudhuri inclines to treat as another name of the 
Tungabhadra-Krishna. Raychaudhuri construes the evidence of the 
Mayidavolu plates of the early Pallava ruler l§ivaskandavarman as 

^ Sutta-nipata, verse 977. ' 

^ Param^thajotika, II, p. 581, 
s Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 53f. 

^ Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 121. 

» Mahabharata, VL 9. 49. 

® I. A,, 1913, p. 276f. The opinion receives an additional support from the fact 
that the Pali Canon places the town of ^atakarnika, which was evidently the place 
of origin of the ^atakarni rulers of the Andhra race (Andhrajatiyah), to the south 
of the Buddhist Midland. 

LA., 1918, p. 71. 
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implying that *the Andhra country (Andhripatha) embraced the 
Krishna district and had its centre at Dhafifiakada or Bezvada.’’ 

In Asoka’s own record (R. E. XIII), the Pilrinfla-PSiadas are 
associated with the Andhras. The Kalsi Paiada is plianclicaily 
the same name as Parada, as pointed out by Raychaudhuri. The 
Markandeya Parana places the Paradas as a barl>aro«s tribe in the 
Udichya-Uttarapatha or North-Western division along with the 
Aparantas, Gandharas, Yavanas, Kambojas and the rest. The 
Harivamsa and tlte Vnyn Ptiraria, too, metnion than in a list of 
barbarous tril>es (Mlechchhajatayah) along with the isakas, 
Yavanas, Kiimbojas, Pahlavas, Khasjis, Mahishikas, Gholas, Keralas, 
etc,, some of whom Ijelonged to Uttarapatha and some to the 
Deccan. On the other hand, the. Pundras or Patnudras and 
Pulindas are the two tribes who arc associated in the Puranas with 
the Andhras and whose names approached those of Asoka's 
Parinda**-Paladas. The Markandeya Pnraita places the Pulindas 
in the Madhyadesa, the Aparitnta as well as the. Dfikshinatya 
division. They are distinguished in the Mat.sya Pnrana from the 
Paundra (Pundras of the Ramayana, IV, 41.12). In this Punlna 
the Paundras arc associated with the Vaidisas, Mekalas and 
Gaunardas, and the Pulindas (Kulindas) with the Antihras, Sakas, 
Chulikas and Yavaims.® 

It need not worry us that the Piiradas as a tribe who arc placed 
in the North-Western division should be associated in A»ka’s R.E. 
XIII with the Andhras who were a Vindhyan as well as a Deccan 
people. Like the GhuliLas, Mushikas and others, the PSrinda- 
Paradas had their original settlement in UttarSpatha. 

As I now find, the Mahabhilrata (VI, 9. 62, 63) speaks of the 
Pulindas,* Kulindas and Kfiladas atid places them all in South India, 
the Pulindas in association with the Vindhya Chulikas, and the 
Kulindas with the Kaladas. Here the Kulindas and the Kalmlas 
are the same peoples as the Pulindas and the Paladas respct lively, 
cf. Sindhu-PulindakSh (Mbit. VI. 9. 40) and Sindhii-Ktdindakah 
(Padma Purina, BhQgolavarnanam), Kakudha Katyiyana, Pali 
Pakudha Kachchayana. One may be tempted to connect the Paradas 

* Rayclia«dii«rl» 0 |>* cit»p p» 7St 

t aasttc of Aioka'sFirimdali still piwwd ill t;hM0fF&reri^^^ wlilcli ii 

#mted^dtte easl'of footta, 

Ttie Purima pp* 2, 52^ 65. lustriplloni, ii, p. 2$7i 

' Acc. to D. Cf Simr^^ Mm lamnptlom, I, p. 37, f iladi *Paiilliiilt* QT* Pall 
glravp 


with the river Parada^ mentioned in the Nasik cave inscription of the 
time of NahapEna. 

From these facts, it may be inferred that Asoka^s Parinda-Paradas 
were no other ruling tribes than Paundra-Pulindas and Kulinda- 
Kaladas who were closely allied and had territories spread over a 
large area near about the territories of the Rishtika-Rashtrikas, the 
Bhojas and their offshoots. 

(iii) Other Aparantas : The significant expression, ^other 

Aparantas’, which occurs in R.E. V as an appendage to Asoka^s 
statement concerning the Ristika-Petenikas has, I think, been 
sufficiently explained in the foregoing account of the Ristika-Petenikas, 
the Bhoja Petenikas and the Arndhra Parimdas. The Rishtikas 
and the Bhojas with their offshoots, the Paitrayanikas, have been 
taken to represent the eighteen Forest-kingdoms in the Vindhyan 
region, and in Asoka’s time the semi-independent states near about 
the south-western extension of the* Southern Road between the 
Yamuna and the Godavari, and within the mountain belt of the 
Vindhya, the Riksha, the Pariyatra and the Sahya. The various 
peoples that are placed in this region in the Epics and the 
Puranas to the exclusion of those included in the dominions 
under Asoka’s direct rule came within the definition of other 
Aparantas. 

(iv) Atavis : The position of the Atavis in relation to these 
Aparantas needs further orientation. In R.E. XIII the Atavis are 
mentioned apart from the peoples that are introduced in R.E. V as 
Aparantas, while we have been inclined so far to identify the 
Rishtikas, the Bhojakas, and the Paitrayanikas with the ruling 
peoples of the eighteen forest territories or Vidyadhara settlements 
in the Vindhya region. Bhandarkar, too, inclines to identify the 
Atavis mentioned in R. E. XIII with the semi-independent Atavikas 
or Atavyas of the inscription of Sarnkshobha from Central India, 
How far is it correct to do so ? 

The Markandeya Purana mentions the territory of the Atavyas 
side by side with those of the ^abaras, the Pulindas, the Vindhya- 
muliyas, the Dandakas, the Vaidarbhas, the Paurikas, the Maulikas, 
the Asmakas (Aivakas), the Bhogavardhanas and the Andhras, and 
places all of them in Dakshinapatha. The Great Epic, II. 31. 2-15, 
seems to have counted the rulers of Matsya, Aparamatsya, Adhiraja, 
Nishada-land, Go^inga hill, Tarasa, ^renimanta, Nararashtra, 

^ Modem Varada, which is a nordiem tributary of the upper 
Tuhgabhadra. •' ' ' ; _ ^ . 



Kuntibhoja, Charmanvati-kula, Scka, Parascka, Vinclavantl, 
Aimvindavantt, Bhojakata, Vcnvatata, Kantaraka, Nsitakeya, 
Hcrambaka, Marudha, Ramyagrama, Nachina, Vata and Pulinda 
among the A^avikas of the Vindhya region, including, no doubt, 
the region covered by the Pariyatra branch of ihe Vindhya range 
of hills. The Great Epic expression, Alavikan sarvan (II. 31. 15), 
is paralleled by sarvatavikarajya.sya in Samndragupta’s Allahabad 
Stone-pillar inscription. The Nasik Cave iascription of Vasishthi- 
putra Pulumayi, too, speaks of the rulers of the hill tracts of the 
Vindhya, the Rikshavat, the Pariyatra, the Sahya (Western Ghats), 
the Kyishnagiri (Kanhcri), the Mahendra (Eastern Ghats), the 
Malaya and other ranges in the Western, Central and South India. 
But by the Alavis of R.E. XIII we may not, I think, understand, 
the rulera or ruling races of the hill tracts or forest kingdoms of the 
Vindhya region only. “The Atavis in the sense of jungle tracts, 
inhabited by semi-independent aboriginal tribes or used as hiding 
places by the gangs of thieves, were not confined to any particular 
place. The Jatakas clearly show that Atavis in this sense existed 
in each kingdom, and that the ruler of each kingdom had to 
reckon with the permanent or temporary dwellers of these areas.”* 
The Arthafetra speaks of a special class of oflkers called AfavIpSlas, 
and the Jatakas of the Atavirakkhikas.* 

(v) Yaimas, Katnbojas and GSadham* : — As for the Yaimas, the 
Kambojas and the Gindharas, they are mentioned in R.E. 
V as typical Aparantas, whose semi-independent tribal states 
were within Aloka’s empire. R.E. XIII adds to this list 
the name of the Ntbhakas (Sk. NabhSgas) and the Nabhaparnktis 
who were obviously the representative ruling races of the Hatmavata 
region. 

It must be also with reference to tlte western or north-western 
end of die Uttaripatha or North-western Road that Afoka represented 
the Yaunas, Kimbojag, Gtndharas, Nfibhakas, NSbhapamktis and 
others as Aparintas or Westerns, inasmuch as their tctritorics 
were situated near about it.® 

As regards the Yaunas, the Kambojas and the Gindhlms, their 
smi-independent territories in Aioka’s time were situated in the 
TOttarSpatha proper which h now covered by the North-Western 
Ftotttier Province. 

' Bania, Inscriptions, ii, p. 319. 

* Jataka,Vr,p.335. 

' Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 258. 
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The Pali texts mention Kasmira with Gandhara^ otherwise called 
Gandharva-vishaya in the Ramayana.^ In one of the Jatakas, the 
JatakaNo. 406, as pointed out by Raychaudhuri, Kasmira is included 
in the kingdom of Gandhara.^ Some of the Jatakas represent 
Kasmira and Gandhara as two countries ruled by one king.® Hekaitos 
of Miletos ( 549-486 B.C. ) ^^refers to Kaspapyros (Kasyapapura, 
Kasmir) as a Gandaric (Gandhara) city.”* We have got to see if 
the same was the state of things also in Asoka’s time. 

The Gandharas or Gandharvas of Uttarapatha founded their 
territories on both sides of the Indus ( Sindhur ubhayatah parsve ).® 
The principal city of their trans-Indus territories was Pushkaravati® 
or Utpalavati,'^ which is now ^^represented by the modern Prang and 
Charsadda, 17 miles N.E. of Peshawar, on the Swat river.”® 
Takshasila ( Pali Takkasila, modern Taxila ), which is now situated 
in the Rawalpindi district of the province of the Punjab, was the 
main city of the hinter-Indus territory of the Gandharas.® Hwen 
Thsang locates the kingdom of Gandhara, with Purushapura 
(Peshawar) as its capital, between the Sulaiman range and the Indus, 
the latter being mentioned as its eastern boundary. 

In Anoka’s time, however, the major portion, if not the whole, of 
the trans-Indus territory of the Gandharas and the southern portion 
of their hinter-Indus territory were under his direct rule, and only 
the northern portion of both above Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra 
formed the semi-independent tribal state of the Gandharas. 

In the Great Epic, the Yaunas, Kambojas and Gandharas are 
counted among the typical peoples of Uttarapatha/® parecisely as in 

11.68. 19-22^VIL 11M4. 

^ Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 124. 

® Jataka, III, pp. 346, 378 ; Malalasekera, Dictionary, I, p.543. 

^ Raychaudhuri, op- cit., p. 124. 

® Ramayana. VIIL 113. 11, VII. 1 14. 11. Raychaudhuri, op. cit, p. 50. 

Variant Pushkalavati, Pali Pokkharavati, Prakrit Pukkalaoti, Arrian^s 
Pcucelaotis. 

Divyavadana, pp. 407, 474, 476, -where Utpalavatl is described as the capital 
of Uttarapatha. 

® Raychaudhuri., op. cit., p. 51. 

® Ramayana, VII. 114. 11. Vayu Parana, 88. 189*90, quoted by Ray- 
chaudhuri, op. cit., p, 50. 

Mahabharata, XIL 207; 43. 

Uttar apatha-janmanah kirtayishyami tan api 1 
Yauna-Kamboja-Gandharah-Kirata-Barbaraih saha 1 
Cited by Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p, 50. In the Achaemenian inscriptions, too> the 
name of the lonians is spelt as Yaunas. 



Asoka s E.E. V tlicy figure as tlie typical Apararitiii, in 
Assalayana Sutia, tlic Yonas ami Kimbojas are represcrilcil aji i 
pcopici of llie North-West frotilier coiii'iiries (piicliclii 
jaEapada)* Yona, Yaima or Yavaaa is llie only iiarne ^vlierc 
Greeks, whether MaccdoidaE, pre-Macedoiiiait or post Maceci 
were known to the Indians. Bui this name wm obvioiisiy ci 
from Ionia, and ihc first Greeks known to the Persians arul 1 
were all, ix hjpMbmh lonians.^ It is, iliereforei iik»I prolial 
opined by Jayaswal and others, that there was a prc-Alexa 
Ionian Greek ictiiemcrii on the banks of the river Kabtii. ricii 


them with the Sauriislitras in so far m they iivccl by agriciiliiire, 
trade and professional fighting.® The Great Epic speaks of liic 
Kambojas and Paramakambojas, just a$ the Maliaiiidcksa docs of 
Yona and Paramayona. The Kambojas are grouped togeilier wkti 
the Daradas (Dards)® and the ParamakSrribcijas with ihc Imhm and 
Northern Rishikas*^ From these facts, it cariiiol bin be inferred 
that there were two distinct settlements or icrrilorics of limit the 
Yaunas^ and the Kslmbojai^* 

The country of the Daradas ( Dardi } win iiiiiatcd in a valley 
of the DarF on the right bank of the Upper Imlt»| watered 
by tlic river Darin or DariP and lienee may be taken to have 
extended from Chitral to the Indus.^ Ptolemy ^doeiitci them call 

1 There were four chief divisions of the Greek m** the 'Poriios, 

Aeolitns, Achaeaws and lonliiis. Of these, the Aehnnt were ilse Itimi m sail 
acrcis the Aegean and to occupy Themly. They were tlic ia»l imixirtant people 
in Ilomeds time. ♦ ♦ It was the lonlani and Ehiriani who played ilic moil 
important part in the history of Greece. 

» VirtiiMtropajivInalu Arthallsira. )CL I. 

* Mmhibhifftla, lb 27, 23 i Daradan iiha KtolKdaltn 

^ ■ IM4 III 25 s l^hln Faramakiipmiw |liihlkia api 

* In the NiM|ih4-Rustiun liiscriptbn (aj of DarliJii, lii« Yaiinai grouped wltli 
the ^oplc of Sparda (Strdh) and the tea-coait dweller Siitaare cHitliiftiMicd 


dk»eribed u m people who lived on the sea*€OMt m welt m m the furihtr tliore* 
i^afeld { Arehaeolofkri Bfeory Iran, PL 'I ) loeatei the two Yo»a territoria 
.Ada Minor, 

' « Ibe Bivyivad&iia dktinguhhai the Eimhojas with the 

: ’ Fa Hii«*s Ta^bl,. '<X Daripa^ In the Mahinld^a* 155, 415. 
WmmT^ng%TmM>-hk. ■ 

'' Yulei Mmim Polo, I, p, 17S i Lassen, I,A,, i, P* il# 'p* 138 I 
gham, Ancient Geography* p, 8 If, 
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of the Lambatai (=3Lampaka, Langhan ) and of Soustanc 
( basin of the Swat river) and to the north of the uppermost 
course of the Indus/^ The modern Dardistan still preserves 
the name of the Dards.^ The Kamboja territory may thus be 
located somewhere in this very region between the Darada country 
on the north and the Yona territory on the south, on the west side of 
the Indus, 

In connexion with the Pandavas’ digvijaya, the Great Epic relates 
that after conquering the Daradas together with the Kambojas, 
Arjuna in his march towards the north proceeded north east to 
conquer the robber tribes ( dasyavah y and also the tribes who 
dwelt in the forest, and thereafter ‘the allied forces ( sahitan ) of 
the Lohas, Paramakambojas and the Rishikas of the north’ ( 
Paramayishikas ).^ 

Professor Jayachandra Vidyalankara identifies the Parama- 
kambojas ‘with the Galcha speaking Yaghnobis in the valley 
of Yaghnob at the head water of the Larafshan river, a tract 
of country considerably to the north of the Pamirs and separated 
from them by the hill states subordinate to Bokhara/ He 
identifies the Rishikas of the north with the Yue chis and the 
Kamboja country with Badakshan and the Pamirs.^ From 
the fact that the Kambojas and Vahlikas are often associated 
together in the Great Epic, he is led to think that their countries 
were conterminous/ 

Arguing more forcibly the case made out by Vidyalamkara, Dr. 
Moti Chandra seeks to establish that the Lohas, Paramakambojas, 
northern Rishikas and robber tribes must have been settled in 
the country which is now represented by the Tadzhik Soviet 
Social Republic which till recently was divided in the Russian 
Wakhan, Shignan, Roshan and Darwanz. It is clear even from 
Kalhana’s description of Muktapida’s northern campaign that the 
Kambojas, Tukharas, Bhauttas and Daradas were .neighbours. If 
the Bhauttas * be rightly relegated to Baltistan and Bolor and the 
Darads to Dardistan, the Kambojas can only be placed in Kafiristan, 
Bal kh-Badakshan and the Pamirs, Dvaraka mentioned as the capital 

^ B. G. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 86. 

^ Acc. to Moti Chandra, op, cit*, p. 19 ; they were “the descendants of the 
Eastern Iranian speaking ancestors of the Wakhanis, Shighnis, Roshanis, and the 
Sarikolis of the Pamir plateau. 

* Mahabharata, II. 27. 23-26. 

^ Bhaxatbhumi aur uskc nivas, pp. 297-305, 313 ; Moti Chandra, op. eit., pp. 
18-19, 43. 
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of the KSmbojas in the Pctavattu-Commenlary* need not create any 
prejudice against their being a people in the north-west of India,* 
here Dvuraka being no other place titan what is known in Persian 
as Darwa/ in tl»e north of Badakshiin. The place whidj Ptolemy 
locates to the south of the Oxus under the iiatnc of Tiimliyzoi is 
identified by Sylvain Levi with Kamhoja on the ground that 
Tambyaoi is only a Greek traml iteration of tlic Amtm-Asiatic 
spelling of Kamhoja.® In the time of the Muslim geographer Idrki 
Badakshaii liordered on Qanauj {i.e., Kamlroja), then a dependancy 
of India.* Apollodorus mentions the Asii, Fasiani, 'lV«hari ami 
SacarauH as the four nomad tribes who efUKiuercd Bai tria. The 
Torogtjs source attril>utc.s the conquest to two pcopirs called Asiani 
and Saraucac, Here the Asii or Asiani correspoisrl with Ghang 
Kieit’s Yiie-chl, and Asiani and Pasiani are but Iranian forms of the 
Indo-Aryan Asika-Rishika and Faramarshika.® 

I have no definite suggestion as yet to make .titotit the h»«ition 
of Paramayona as distinguished from Yotm.* 'Fhcre being nothing 
until now to show that there was any prc*Akxandr!an Yona territory 
on the east side of the Indus, it is conceivable that the distinction 
aimed at was one Ijctwccn the trans-Kahul Voii.i territory and lltat 
between the Kabul river and the Upper Indus. It is quite possible 
that by the name Faramayona were meant the Yona territories in 
Asia Minor which fintl mention in tlic Achacmeniatr imeriptions. 
Alexander's invasion of India was followed, however, by *the estab- 
lishment of a number of Yavana settlements in the Ultar5patha’, e.g,, 
the city of Alexandria (modern Charikar or Opian) in Faropariisadae, 
i.e., the Kabul region, Boukhepala on the spot where Alexander began 
to cross the Jhelam, Nikaia, where the battle with Poros took place, 
Alexandria at the confluence of the Chinab and the Indus, 
and the Sogdian Alexandria below the confluence of the Punjab 
rivers.'^ 

‘ Paromatthadtpanf, p. 43, to which aUenUou is fmt drawn t»y T, W. Eityi 
IDavids, Buddhist India, p. !84. 

» Thi* i» not certainly the Dviraki. in KSihllwSr. 

» I. A., 1923, p. 54, 

* L* Geographic de al-Edrci!, tr»n*I. by Jaubert, Vol, I. p. 478f. 

* Mod eshwadra, op. cit.. p. 22f. 

* hfobiniddm, pp. 155, 413. 

’ Rayduudhuri, bp. cit., p, 2l2f. The Mahiniddm mentions one A!.mud.s as 
an an|wrium d* teade, but it k difficult to say vffiioh Alesandda is actwHy meant. 
The Alasandadipa mentioned in the MilindapaBha must be either Alexandiria at the 
confluence of the Chinab smd the Indus or the Sogdian Alexandria, preferably 



It is difBcult, however, to say that by the Yonas in Aloka's * edicts 
were meant the Yonas other than the pre-^Alexandrian Ionian 
colonists or ^Perso Greeks’ who were associated with the Kambojas 
and Gandharas and other semi-independent peoples of the 
Uttarapatha within Asoka’s empire. 

The close association of the Yaunas or Yavanas with such other 
peoples of North-Western India as the Kambojas, Gandharas, J^akas, 
Madras, Kaikeyas, Sindhus and Sauviras is certain. The fact is well 
attested by the Epics and Puranas as well as the edicts of 
Asoka.^ They passed as most esteemed of foreigners, though according 
to some authorities they were regarded as born of !$udra females by 
Kshatriya males. In Panini’s time Yavanani was the only feminine 
form of Yavana,^ while Katyayana, Patahjali and other later gram- 
marians found it necessary to recognize Yavani® as another form, and 
to restrict the use of Panini’s form to the writing of the Greeks. 
It will be unhistorical to father this difference between the two 
forms on Panini when evidently he was acquainted with only one 
form. The Mahavastu (I, p. 171) rightly represents the Yaunas as a 
ruling people with a republican form of government. The existence 
of a pre-Alexandrian Ionian colony somewhere on the bank of the 
river Kophen, Kubha or Kabul may be taken for granted. 
The pre-Macedonian Greek settlers in the border-land of 
Uttarapatha were known to Megasthenes and other Greek 
writers as Nysaioi (Nyseans) evidently for the reason that they 
planted their colony in the district of Nysaia named after 
Mount Nysa with Nysa as its principal city. The location 
given of this city goes to show that it lay close to and was 
built on the lower slopes of the mountain which is called Meros 
(Meru, Pali Neru) and which, according to the legend in the Great 
Epic and the Puranas, was one of the four mountains that surrounded 
Mt. Sumeru, say Pamir Knot. Identifying Mt. Meros ( the name 
meaning qhigh’ to the Greeks ) with the Sulaiman range, and Mt. 
Nysa with a spur of the same, one may get very near to the site of 
the hill-state formed by these earliest known Greek colonists on the 
north-western confines of India. Holdich is inclined to locate the 
site of Nysa in the lower spurs and valleys of Kohi-i-Mor, while 
Bhandarkar would have us place it somewhere between the river 

^ B. G. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 153ff* 

® Gautama Dharma^astra, IV. 21 ; Cambridge History of India, I, p. 
290f.n. 

® Panini, IV, 1. 49. 

13 




Kophcn (Krihni; and th« Indus.* According to M, dc St. Martin, 
the existing viiiugc of Nysatta 'near the northern bank of t!ic river 
of Kabu! at less than two kagnes below llasbtnagar’ preserve* ilie 
traces of the name of Nysa, the phicc which ‘ought to be of Median 
or Persian foundation, since the nomencliiturt! 5s Iranian, the name 
of Nysa or Nisaya which figures in the cosmogr.'iphic gcogr-aphy of the 
Zendavesta being one which is far-spread in the countries of 
Iran’.® Ivy and the vine were known to have grown cm Mt. 
Mcr<M or Meron, whence Nysaia became known as a vine-growing 
country. 

In support of his view that the Yonas of R. K. XHI ‘settled in 
large numbers in some outlying province of India long before 
Alexander* ‘outside the kingdom of Antiochus I'hcos’ and 'in Aloka’s 
empire in a territory adjoining Gandhara but outside India,’ 
Bhandarkar cites the evidence of the coins resembling those of the 
earliest type of Athens whiclt are known to have been collected from 
the north-west frontiers of India.* 

The Nysians were known to have dreased themselves in muslin, 
worn the turban, and arrayed themselves in garmenli dyed of liright 
colours. They marched to battle witli drums .rnt! cymbals.* In them 
were found by the Macedonians certain customs and trails of their 
own. Three hundred of them joined the army of Alexander on 
their mountain horses and followed him to battle in the plains of 
the Punjab.* 

There is no wonder that the territory of the takabhara ( cap- 
wearer ? ) Yaunas is mentioned immediately after Skudra in the 
Achaemenian inscriptions or that, according to the legend recorded 
by Strabo, the Nysians recognized the Oxydrakai ( Kshudrakas ) 
who were evidently their neighbours as equally being the descendants 
of Dionysos.® The admixture of blood through intermarriage between 
thae two peoples may have been the fact Itehind the Brahmankal 
castigation of the Yavanas as born of the ^fldra mothers by the 
warrior fathers. 

The name of Kamboja or Kambhoja is older in Indian literature 
than that ofYauna or Yavana. The Vaipla Brihmana list includes 

^ CtrmlcM«I Lceiwrei^ I §2 1, p* 32. 

^ MfiCrladle#, Ancleiit: Inilt,, F« ISS, In* 

» .armfeliad p* 20. a, MwTOlimaiie 

l.C. Lm* Trito in Amkm Ifiila, p. I§S* 

' ' ♦ ^IWcCAiilsi,' Ancient India# pp, $6, FT, 201* 

*' l^cO'rindlei Amdmt India, p. Ill* 
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the name of a Vedic teacher called Kamboja Aupamanyava. 
According to Yaska’s Nirukta (11. 8), the Kambojas spoke a dialect in 
which the original sense of an ancient verb, savati, was retained while 
it was lost among other sections of the Indian people. Yaska’s 
remarks have led Grierson to think that ‘they either spoke Sanskrit 
with an infusion of Iranian words to which they gave Indian 
inflexions, or else spoke a language partly Indo-Aryan and partly 
Iranian’. The verb savati is in Grierson’s opinion an Iranian and 
not a Sanskrit word.* 

Yaska indulged only in a folk-etymology when he sought to 
account for the name of Kamboja or Kambhoja by taking kam to be 
an abbreviation of kamhala, meaning ‘blanket’, which is to say, of 
kamaniya, meaning ‘a lovable thing’. Thus the Kambojas were 
Kambala Bhojas or Kamaniya Bhojas, the blanket being treated as 
a lovable thing- Their country was noted undoubtedly for ‘many of 
the best kinds of skins, wollen blankets, blankets made of the fur of 
animals’®, but that does not mean that for this very reason the people 
became known as Kambojas or Kambhojas and their country as 
Kamboja or Kambhoja, 

The Ganapatha on Panini’s rule, 11. 1.72 — Mayuravyamsakadi, 
speaks of peraons who were shaven-headed like the Kambojas 
and Yavanas (Kamboja-mundah, Yavana-mundah). This was 
evidently based upon a legend like one in the Harivamsa 
(XIIL 763-64, 775-83) purporting to say that king Sagara who was 
bent upon annihilating the ^akas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas and 
Pahlavas relented and so he released the first after having half of 
their head shaved, the second and third after having the whole 
of their head shaved, the fourth after compelling them to keep 
their hair dishevelled, and the fifth after compelling them to 
keep their beards.* The tradition gained ground in later Indian 
literature that these were the distinctive habits of these five 
peoples.* 

According to the Pali Assalayana Sutta,the Yonas, Kambojas and 
other frontier peoples of the Uttarapatha region had altogether 
a different social organisation of their own, admitting only of two 
social grades of masters and slaves, with no impassable barrier placed 
between them. The Bhuridatta Jataka ex pressly states that the 

» J.R,A.S., 1911, p. 801f. ; B. C. Law, op. dt., p. 1 f.. 

» B. C. Law, op. oit., p. 2. • 

* The same legend is met with also in the Vayu Butana. - “ 

* Max Mfiller, History of Ancient San^t Literature, p. 28. 



purificatory rites. 

In the Great Epic, XV. 207. 42-4'!, the Andhrakas, Guhas, 
Pulindas, Sabaras, Chuchukas of south India, together with the 
Madrakas, are all dcscrified as inferior types of men, while the 
Yauna.s, Kambajas, Gandharas and Kiriitas of the Uttarapatlia, 
together with the Barbaras, are castigated as peoples who hvr.i 
criminal tribes with predatory habits like those of lumters and 
vultures.^ And from Aioka's R. E. XI 11, it is clear that the Yamis 


by the different sects of the Brahmanas and the Sramanas. In 
Buddhagho.sa*s opinion the Vonas, KStidjojas and other frontier 


ana speaks of a popular revolt in the bvasia-rashi/a of 


Raychaudhun inclines to think that probahly the bvasas were the 
lamc people as the Khasas of Indi.an Literature.* 

As for the Achaimcnian or Persian influence in this jiart of India, 
Raychaudhuri rightly points out that Kurnsh or Cyrus {.‘>5R-30 B.G.), 
the founder of the Persian empire, led in vain an expedition against 


he was able to destroy the famous city of Kapfsa, Arrian tells m 
that the Astacenians (Arsh^akas) and llic Assaceiiian (ASvakas), the 

ted the district west of the river Indus 
as far as the river Cophen ( KShul ) and who may be identlfled 
with the Kfimbojas, *were in ancient times subject to the Assyrians, 
afterwards to the Medes, and finally they submitted to the Persians, 



* Etc pSpakrita* tita chanuat! pritfaivlin imtiji I ivapaita»balagri<ihri^Si|i 
m&Mim&np mriiUiij^. 

* Baroa, Imcriptkns, II, p, 259. 

« Divyilvadfaa, p, 371, 

Kaychaudlnirib ^op. rit,> -pt 230. 
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great army which he led against Hellas both Gandhara and ‘India’ 

were represented.” 

On one occasion, as Strabo tells us, the Hydraes (Kshudrakas) 
from ‘India’ (i.e., the Punjab) were summoned by the Persians 
to serve them as mercenaries. None need be surprised, therefore, 
that the army of Darius III Codomannus (335-30 B.C.) included 
the Indians when he fought a battle with Alexander.’^ 

The Yonas, Kambojas and Gandharas were Aparantas even in 
Buddhaghosa’s sense, Le., they were peoples who immigrated into 
India from the trans-SuIaiman and trans-Kabul regions. 

(vi) Other Aparantas, Nabhakas and Nabha-lines : — ^Who were 
Asoka’s other Aparantas who held semi-independent territories in 
the Uttarapatha ? In one context the Great Epic broadly divides 
the peoples of Uttarapatha into five ruling races, viz., the Yaunas, 
Kambojas, Gandharas, Kiratas and Barbaras,** and in another 
mentions and locates them in three different orders, viz-, those who 
dwelt in the northern portion of the Punjab proper including the 
-North-Western Frontier Province and the whole of the State of 
Kashmir and Jammu, those who dwelt in the southern portion of 
the Punjab proper including the modern province of Sind, and 
those who dwelt in the Central and Eastern Himalayan regions 
extending up to Assam and Manipur.® The last-mentioned region 
roughly constitutes the Haimavata division of Jambudvipa in 
respect of which Aloka introduced the Nabhakas and Nabhapamktis 
in his R. E. XIII. 

In the northern part of the Uttarapatha are placed the hill-tribes 
and rulers of the Antargiri, Bahirgiri and Upagiri, the Brihantas of 
Uiuka, the towns of Senabindu, Modapura and Vamadeva, Susaskula, 
the principal town of the Sudamas, the Ulflkas of the north, the 
coun try of the Paficliaganas, Devaprastha, the Parvatlyas, the capital 
of the Pauravas, the robber tribes, the Saptaganas, the Ka^mirakas, 
the Lohitas, the Dasamandalas, the Trigartas, Darvas and Kokanadas, 
the Abhisaras, the people of Uraga (Urasa ?}, Simhapura, the Suhmas 
and Cholas, the VShllkas, the Daradas and Kambojas, the robber 
tribes who dwelt in the north-east, the Lohas, Paramakambojas 
and ^Lishikas of the north and the Rishikas proper. Beyond the 
^vetaparvata (White range) are placed the Kimpurushas or 
Kinnaras, Guhyakas or HStakas adyoining the Manas Sarovar, and 

» Rayohaudhuri, op- cit, p- 193f, CSbinock, Arrian’s Anabasis, p. 142f. 

» Mah&bMffata.Xn.207,43. 

• IWd, 11. 27-28, 32. 



Uttamkiirii.^ And in the soiitherii part of the uilurapatha ciivisiciiij 
which lav to the west of the Midhiitcl {Khandavapra^tliii praiiidilm 


dwelt on the banks of the Sarasvcith Rcihitakas, war-lilcc and 
frenzied Mayiinikas, Sairishikas (Pali Serissakas), Maliehas, 
Trigartas, Ambasli|has, Mahivass Paflfhakarpiiia?i« "MaclIiyafTialceya'S, 
¥atad!iaiia»j clweilers of Piiiiikararanya aiir! other rcpiililicati tribes 
who diivell along the Iiankiof the I/Ower Indus, Rarriatiias {llL^ the 
asafcx!tida-growers), Hriraliiinas, Madiw of Sakahii P'ahlavaSi llartMiraf^ 
iCimtas, Yavana$ and Sakas.® 

Over and al»ve the GSfuUiaras, Yavanas and Kamljnjas, the 
Markandeya Purina refers the following peoples to the Udfcliya- 
Uttarapatha division : the Vahlikas, V5tadh5iias, Abhims, 
Kilatoyakas, Aparantas, Stldras, Pahnavas (Palilavas), Charmakimn* 
dikas, Sindhu-Sauviras, Madrakas, l^atahradas, Lalitthas, Piradai, 


still preserve the name of Aloka’s Nabhakas (Sk. NibhSgas) and 
Nibhapamktis. The Nibhi and Patilll were originally and are even 



‘ Ibid, II. 27, 28- 

« Ibid, II. 32, Read Mod Chandra, op. dl., and aliohw Hindi artide to the 
V&iAmidca number of the N%ar! Prach&rtol Patriki. 

* Cf. Aagaloka (variant Anganeka) in the nahiaiddew, p. 155. 

;In^' Mab&nMdcsa, p. 155, we have mention of Taag«m awl Paramatan- 




^rSvastt and to the west of Kapilavastu^ is perhaps reminisocnt of 
the Nabhaka territory®. The Central Hirfialayan States, too, pass 
as Northern in respect of the Midland, 

The Great Epic locates in the eastern extension of the Himalayan 
range such peoples as the Anartas, Kalukiitas, Kulindas and 
Suraandalas in the Kulinda territory, the dwellers of the island of 
^akala, Pragjyotishapura,® i.e., the kingdom of Kamariipa under 
the descendants of Naraka, the tribes who had their settlements in 
the valleys of the Lauhitya^ (Brahmaputra), i.e., in the whole of 
Assam, and the Kiratas and Chinas® who lived in the eastern and 
north-eastern confines of Assam, say, in the Chin Hills, Manipur. 
Bhutan, Sikkim and Nepal as Himalayan territories to the wc.st of 
Assam and to the north of the Buddhist Midland do not find 
mendon in the Mahabharata. The present inhabitants of Bhutan 
and Sikkim are, in respect of their dialects and racial traits, 
Tibetans. The Tarai portion of Nepal, included in the Buddhist 
Midland and Asoka's domain proper, was occupied by the ^akyas 
and ELauliya territories. 

As attested by the Classical writen, the Uttarapatha was at the 
time of Alexander’s invasion of India parcelled into innumerable 
small kingdoms and republics. “The Nandas of Magadha,” 
says Raychaudhuri, “do not appear to have made any attempt 
to subjugate these states of the Uttarapatha (North-West India). 
The task of reducing them was reserved for a foreign conqueror, 

viz., Alexander of Maccdon he obtained assistance from 

many important chiefs like Ambhi of Taxila, Sangaeus (Sanjaya ?) 
of Pushkaravati, Kophaios or Cophaeus (of the Kabul region ?), 
Assagetes (Aivajit ?), and Sisikottos (Isasigupta) who got as his 
reward the satrapy of the Assakenians. The only princes or 
peoples who thought of combining against the invader were 
Poros and Abisares, and the Malavas (Malloi), Kshudrakas 
(Oxydrakai) and the neighbouring autonomous tribes. Even in the 
latter case personal jealousies prevented any effective results. 
Alexander met with stubborn resistance from individual chiefs and 
clans, notably from Astes (Hasti or Ashtaka ?), the Aspacians, the 
Assakenians, the elder Poros, the Kathians, the Malloi, the Oxydrakai, 
and the BrShmanas of the kingdom of Mousikanos.. But all 

‘ Beal, Buddhist Records, I, p. XLXIII ; Legge, Fa Hkn, p. 64 , 

* RaychawdhtAri^ op. dt, p, 254 . 

* Malnibhitrate, IL 26J, 

* Allalbabad Stone piikr imoription of Samndragupta. 

« MaMbhirata, IL'SO. 26. 




had made it free ; hut when virlnry w.as gained he eliangrti the name 
of frecdout to that of tendage for he himself oppressed witli servitude 
the very people which he had rescued from foreign dominion......,.. 


Sandrokottos, having liius gainetS the crown, hehS India at the time 
when Selcukos was laying the foundations of his hiittre greatnes*,*'* 
Here we arc not enneerned, hmvcver, with all the irilsrs of the 
Uttaripatlta and llatmavata tlivisiotw of Jaiidnulvijni who were 
reduced to subjection by Clhandragunta but with only those who 


of Aloka, and the Yonas, K5i»}.»oja», GStidharas, KirStas and 
Barbtura# in the language of the Clrcat Epic, 

B. Extent of empire In the light of Hw« T'himng** l«itia«<iny i 







FIVE GREEK TERRITORIES 
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where these monuments were found in situ were all included in 
Aloka’s empire. 

The Chinese pilgrim saw one stupa known to have been built by 
Asoka on Mt. Pi-lo-sa-Io { Pilusara ) near the capital of the country of 
Kapisa, and two stupas near the city of Nagarahara. The country 
of Kapisa abutted on the north on the snowy mountains and on the 
remaining three sides it bordered on the Black ridge ( Kalakuta ? ) 
which is identified with the Hindu Kush. It lay at a distance of 
about 120 miles west from Lan-po (Lampaka, modern, Langhan, 
a small country lying along the northern bank of the Kabul river)! 
Kapisa was included in the Persian empire, as we noted, during the 
reign of the first Achsemcnian king Cyrus. The site of the town of 
Nagarahara, the old capital of the Jalalabad district, may be placed 
*in the angle formed by the junction of the Sukhar and Kabul rivers, 
on their right banks.’ The fact of inclusion of Kapis'a and Nagara- 
hara in Asoka’s empire is rendered probable by the unambiguous 
testimony of the Classical writers regarding the inclusion of 
Paropanasidai, Aria and Arachosia in the Maurya empire. The 
same remark holds equally true of the country of Saukuta ( Taukuta, 
modern Sewistin ) with Ho-si-na and Ho-sa-la as its two chief towns 
in which the pilgrim noticed 10 stupas attributed to A^oka. If Pitaiiia 
and Avanda were places beyond the Sulaiman and Kirthar ranges 
and somewhere in Beluchistan, their inclusion in Afoka’s empire is 
completely in accord with the testimony of the Classical writers 
vouchsafing for the inclusion of Gedrosia in the Maurya empire. 

The city of Po-l«-sha ( Purushapura, modern Peshawar ), near 
which the pilgrim saw three stupas of Aioka, and the city qf 
Takshalila, near which stood four stupas, were evidently places in 
the trans-Indus and hinter-Indus Gandhara territories within 
Aloka’s domain proper. Similarly Udyana or Oddiyana, the city of 
Sirnhapura, the town of SSkala, Ghinapati, Kuluta, l^atadru and 
Parvata, which were honoured with the stupas of Asoka, were all 
places in the Uttarlpatha division within Asoka’s empire. 

As for the country of Klsmira where Asoka was reputed as a 
builder of 500 sanghMmas and a stupa, its inclusion in Asoka’s 
empire is vouchsafed for by the testimony of Kalhana’s Rajatarangini 
crediting Aloka with the building of the town of ^rlnagara and 
speaking of Aloka’s son Jalauka as having been appointed the 
governor of KSlmlra. So far as Aloka’s own records are concerned, 
the ruling races of Kllmlra may come in either as some of the 
semi-independent Himalayan tribes representing the Nabha-lines 
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or as representing some of the unnamed AparSntas connected with 
the Yonas, Kilmbojas and GSndharas, and there is no other 
way. 

Mathura, Thaneswar, Srughna, Gov)sh5na, Ahikshetra (Altirh- 
chchhatra), Kanauj, Ayodhy.i, Hayatmtkha, Fr.iyaga. Srrn'a>*ti, 
Kapilavastii, Rilinagr5ma, Kusinagara, Benares, Sarnath, M.diaiiula, 
^vetapura, V.nisali, Vriji country, FataHpuira, Rijagiiha, NfiJanrk, 
Gayi, Bodhgaya, Otira, Kaiinga, S*»«lh Koiila, Andhra, Ajania, 
VaJablil and Ujjayini, the pbers where the |filgtim i-ante .n ross 
monuments of Asoka, need no romment as these were all inclu- 
ded in Asoka’s empire, and many «>r them cvrti in his domain 
proper. 

As regards Bengal, he saw a stupa of .Ast»ka netir the town 
of Tamralipti, one near the town of KaraasM%*.trna, one »c.^r the 
town of Pundravardhana, and one ne.ar the capital of S.'imatat.a. 
The pilgrim’s itinerary goes to exclude Assatn and NcpSl proper 
from Aloka’s empire. 

Chola and DrSvkla, where, too, the pilgrim s,tsw the slQpM of 
Aloka, cannot be included in Aioka's empire. The pilgrim's Chola 
and Dravida constituted together the territory of t lie Chotas, better, 
the Choias ami Pilndyas, whicii lay, according to R.E. II and R.E. 
XIII, outside Asoka's empire. 

3, %ber« of ; A^oka in hi* M. R. K., claims that the 

sphere of his moral and cultural inlluence wm as w ide as Jambudvlpa. 
In Jambuvipa he was able to create that noble and unprecedented 
atmosphere of piety which enabled him to commingle the gods and 
men or men and the gods and entitled all to the attainment of the 
grand heaven (vipule svage &ridhetave|. This was Indeed, according 
to the Pali Apadana and Buddhaghosa’s Klanorathaptirat;!, the true 
signification of the honorific Devaidnarnpiyo* (Dear to the gods) 
applicable to a righteous king overlord : 

Imasmim Bhaddake kappe eko isi janadhip© ) 
mahinubhivo rijt *st chakkavatti mahibalo i 
io’hai|i paBdtasu »Ile*u thapetva janataip bahum i 
pipetvi sugatim yeva Devattnaippiyo alm!|i* i 

^ Airigwttiim N,, I, p. 24. Ti* the mtm hviv-^ m Im 

i&iMmliapirifefI, I* p. 154 1 dmm wfoo Iia4 l«ii Ikm !» tlit 

as a result af Piliiicla^s guiclaru^e in n farmet yrlli, #itt ©f grilitadti w»itctl #ii lii» 
morning and evening. Me thus beeain# femom m cl^iir to ilie 

Maklasekera. Dictionary* M, p, 

^ Apadaana* I# p. 60* 



“In this Gentle Era”, said Thera Pilindavachchha, “there was a 
lord of men ; of great personality was he, a mighty king overlord. 
In his identity I became ‘dear unto the gods’ by establishing the 
multitude in the moral precepts of conduct and enabling them to 
get a happy destiny (in heaven, after death)”. 

Buddhist literature mentions Jambudvipa as one of the four 
Mahadvipas (“Great Islands”) of the earth as known to the Indians, 
the other three islands being Purvavideha, Aparagoyana,^ and 
Uttarakuru. Purvavideha is the Eastern sub-continent of Asia 
which is located to the east of Mount Sumeru, Jambudvipa is 
the Southern sub-continent which is located to the south, Apara- 
goyana is the Western sub-continent located to the west, and 
Uttarakuru is the Northern sub-continent which is located to 
the north of the same mountain.* The Mahabharata, too, 
speaks of the four Mahadvipas and locates them in the same way. 
It names, however, Purvavideha as Bhadralva, and Aparagoyana 
as Ketumala.® 

In many respects the Great Epic account anticipates the descrip- 
tion of Jambudvipa in the Markandeya Purana and other later 
works, according to which Jambudvipa is just one of the seven islands 
or continents, the remaining six of them being situated to the south 
of Jambudvipa and one on the south side of the ocean forming its 
southern boundary. 

Furthermore, Jambudvipa is said to have consisted of 
nine varshas or countries, — of seven, according to the. Great 
Epic.* Mount Sumeru is placed in the middle of the Ilavrita- 
varsha and between the GandhamSdana range (towards the 
east), and the Milyavat (towards the west). It is also spoken 
of as ^he highest mountain of the earth which is surrounded 
by the four loser mountains called Mandara, Mcrumandara, 
Supirfva, and Kumuda, and situated on four sides viewed from 
east to north. 

From the east side of the IlSvyitavarsha extends the mountmn 
mage of Gandhamidana to the cast of which lies the country called 
BhadrMvavarsha with the ocean as its eastern boundary. 

‘ Variant Aparagodana. 

® B. C. law, India as Described, p. 2f. ; Malalasekcra, Dictionary, I, pp. 117, 
355, 941 ; II, pp. 236, 1 136 ; Beal, Buddhist Becords, I, p. 11. 

• htohaharata, Bidshmaparva, 6.12, 13, 7.13 ; 44 ; B. C. Iaw, op. 

' 

* IMd, 6.53 5 ityetSai sapta-vatsbapi. 



From the wat side of the same country cxieiuk north and south 
(east to west, according to the Great Epic) the hISlyavat range to 
join with the Nila and Nishadha ranges. To the west of this range 
lies the Ketumilavarsha with the ocean as its western Htnii. 

To the north of the Ilavtitavarsha extends east and west the Nila 
or Blue range to the north of which is situated the country called 
Ramyakvarsha. On the north side of the Raniyak country extends 
east and west the ^veta or White range Iwyottd which lies the 
Hiranmayavarsha. Further north extends ca.«st ami west the hringa* 
v&n range decked with peaks and Ireyond it is llic cuutUry called 
Kuruvarsha ( i.#.> Uttarakuru ) with the ocean m its not them 
boundary.* 

0» the south side of the llivriiavar«li.t extends e^t and west 
the Nishadha range® to the south of which is Harivarsiia. To the 
south of this country extends cast and west the Heinakili,a range 
between which and the Himalayan range Si« the country called 
Kimpurushavarsha. The la-st-mcntioncd range forms the northern 
boundary of Bharatavansha or India projjcr with its eight upadvipas 
or minor islands, which include T^nraparna, t.r.» the island 
of Ceylon. 

Thus the Jambudvipa, as described in the Pwrfiijiis, m also 
in the Great Epic, may be treated as co-extensive at least with 
the mainland of Asia. The mountain system of Central Asia 
from the Himalayan range on the south to the Srinag.'iv5n(Tien8han) 
on the north may be rendered intclHgibie if we assume that the 
Ilavlitavarsha is the highest plateau of the world which covered 
the whole of Pimir and wcatcm part of the tableland of Tibet, 
amd that Mount Sumeru with the four surrounding mouniaiBS 
wm situated in the midst of what is now called tlie P4mlr 
Bbsot. 

The Jaina work Jambudlva-pa^ijatti divides the Himalayas into 
two ranges, namely the Greater ( MaMhimavanta ) and the Lesser 
(Ghullahunavanta), The Greater range extends eastward down to 
sea (i.r., the Bay of Bengal) below the varshadhara mountain, say 
the Arrakan«e Yoma. Similarly, the Lesser range extendb westward 
down to the sea ( t.#., the Arabian sea ) below the vaMhadhiufa 

6 ." 56 ^ ------ 

» tamett (Ind. Alt. I, p. 22) Mmdte tihe Ni^iadlm with ‘Oic mountatmi 
belonging to the range which to to the ntsrth of the KJ&w! river’ aad incliw# to 
think that it was tlie same range whkh to Orede writew called 
(Parvata Nidiadha). 





mountain, say the Sulaiman and Kirthar ranges.^ Just at 
the junction of these two ranges it locates the Lotus Lake 
^S^admaht^da^ or ^^anas Sarovar consisting of two juxtaposed 
lakes, one on the side of the Eastern and the other on that of the 
Western range.* 

Eratosthenes and Megasthenes, too, speak of four parts, the 
krgm of which was India. The parts were not, however, of the 
whole of Asia but those into which Southern Asia was divided. 
The smallest part was the region which was situated between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean sea. The two remaining parts 
were separated from the others by the Euphrates and the Indus, 
and lay, therefore, between these two rivers.®- 

The main point of (Efifcrcnce between the Puranic and Buddhist 
account of Jambudvipa lies in the fact that the former includes in 
Jambudvlpa the BhadrSlvavarsha corresponding to the sub-continent 
of P&rvavideha, the Kctumllavarsha corresponding to Aparagoyana, 
and the Kutuvarsha corresponding to Uttarakuru, while the latter 
excludes them. 

Aloka’s sphere of influence coincided rather with the Jambudvipa 
as described in the Great Epic and the Puranas than with the 
Jambudvipa of Pali literature. It comprised the five Mediterranean 
countrim in the west, the territories of the Cholas, Pandyas, 
Satiyaputras, Kerakputras and TEmraparnyas in the south, and 
Southern Ask around India. 

In his R.E. XIII, Aloka mentions 600 yojanas as the extent of the 
r^ons outside his empire where he was able to achieve an effective 
conquest by piety. In this outermost zone of the sphere of piety he 
was able to create are located the territories of the five Greek rulers 
called Arptiyoka, Tulamaya, Aintekini, Maga and Alikasudara, and 
in the south, those of tbe Cholas, Pandyas, Satiyaputras, Keralaputras 
and Tlmraparpyas. 

Among his Gredt contemporarim and allies, Amtiyoka is to be 
identified with Anflochus II Theos, king of Syria and Western Asia, 

* The Jalaa MshShimvanta seems to correspond with the Emodos or 

Bemodes (Pull Htsmavata, Sk. Haimavavata, Lassen) of the Classical writers which 
i^ipmaata llmt pat* of the Htoalayja range which extended along Nepal and Bhutan 
md onwwd toward the ocean.’ MoOimUe, Anoient India, pp. 132, 186, Note 
that the terms 'the Great Himalayas’ and 'the Lesser Himalayas or Kr Panjan 
fkagt? are anployed in a diflSsrent sense to denote two parallel ranges, the higher 
and the lower. The World by L. Dudley Stamp, p. 254. 

* B, C. Law, India As Described, p. tf. 

* McOnndte^ Ancient India, P* ^3. 



Antiochus II was Twiamaya identified with Ptolemy II Philadelphns, 
king of Egypt. The nearest western Greek ‘frontager’ of Aaiiochtis 
II was Amtikini, f.e., Antigonas Gonatas, king of Macedonia. The 
nearest western Greek ‘frontager’ of Ptolemy II Philadcipinis was 
Magas, half-brother of Ptolemy and king of Gyrene in North Africa. 
The nearest cvestern Greek ‘frontager’ of Aistigonas Gonatas was 
Alikasudara better identified with Alexander of Epirtis. ‘Evidently 
the five Greek potentate* were the direct dcsccntliintt and succeswrs 


As regard the Asiatic dominion of Anttochtw II Then*, it abutted 
on the north-west frontier of Awka’s empire. 

The Chola territory lay between that of the Audlinw on the north 
and that of the Ptndyas on the south, and extended along the entire 
sea-coast of Kolapa^iana or Coromondcl, say roughly Itctween tltc 
river northern Pennar and KavcrI.* Buddhadatta’s description leaves 
no room for doubt that in the south the Chola kingdom comprised 
the lower Kaveri valley, wiilt Uragapura (intKiern Uraiilrin Triehino- 

r) 


‘ Inscrlptloas, H, p. S24. 

^ Cf. Hultsssieh, South Intli.m IniKmptioas, Vc4, 1, p. M ; lUydwttd^^^ 
cit., p. 271. 

“ Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p, 230f. 

* Rayebaudhuri. op, cit. p. 271. 


capitals at KalkSi and Madura.”^ But it would seem that there was 
a separate TSraraparnya territory in the southernmost part of the 
Ocecan below those of the Bandyas on the east and the Keralaputras 
on the west, — a fact which is well attested by Hwen Thsang®. In 
the days of Ptolemy there were in the southern part of South India 
the kingdom of Karoura ruled by Kerobothros (Keralaputras), the 
kingdom of the Aioi (capital Kottiara) in South Travancore, the 
kingdom of Madoura (Madura) ruled by Pandion (Pandyas) and 
above that the kingdom of the Batoi (capital Nikama), that of 
Orthoura ruled by Sornagas (Ghola-Nagas ?) and that of Sora 
(Ghola) ruled by Arkatos. 

Evidently the territories of the Satiyaputras and the Keralaputras, 
who are mentioned as peoples in the Mansehra version of 
R.E, II, lay to the west of those of the Gholas and the 
Pandyas and extended along the western sea-coast of South 
India. The name of Satiyaputra or Satiyaputras is nowhere met 
with in Indian literature. The geographical name approaching 
Satiyaputra is Seriyaputa, which finds mention in one of the 
Barhut inscriptions. There still exists a difference of opinion 
as to the relative positions of the Satiyaputra and Keralaputra 
territories. From the manner in which Aloka has mentioned 
them, it follows that the Satiyaputras had their territory above 
that of the Keralaputras. “Satiyaputra must have stood north 
of Keralaputra on the western side of the far south of South India, 

to the south of (Aioka’s) own vijita From the location of 

Aioka’s Rock and Minor Rock Edicts, it may be inferred that the 
country of Satiyaputra or Satiyaputra lay along the western coast 
of South India to the south of Sopara (ancient Supparaka, 
^Qrpiraka) and the Chitaldrug district of Mysore, to the west of 
Mysore and to the north of Keralaputra.”® “Still the best 
suggestion on this point is one from R. G. Bhandarkar, drawing 
attention to the fact that along the westernmost portion of the 
Deccan tableland we have MarStha, Kayastha and Brahman 
families, bearing the surname ‘Satpute’ which cannot but be 
treated as a modem transformation of Aioka’s Satiyaputa.”* 

ibid,’ p- 271." — — 

* Beal, Buddbist Records, u, p. 230, where the country of Malayakuta,i.<., 
the South Indian Tamb^E»ani, is placed opposite to Simhala and below Dravida 
<» Souil»crn CStoIa, and associated also with the naission of Mahendra. 

»,* Baroa, Inscription, ii, p. 233f* Note dxat in the Mahabharata, II. 31. 69, 71 

the Kerala (i.e., northern Kerala) associated with Vanavasi has been distinguished 
from the Cho^tdrakerala (».«., southcra Kerala) mentioned after Pandya and Dravida. 




have once ‘included South Canara, Cooi^, Malabar, and north- 
west part of Mysore with perhaps the northernmost portion of 
Travancorc*, while Dr. S. K. Aiyangar would prefer to locate it in 
the region including Cochin and extending southwards therefrom. 
At the time when the Periplus was written Mouairk (Mujirikudu) 
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temporary, king Devanampiya Tissa of Ceylon^ and give a graphic 
account of the conversion of Ceylon to Buddhism by the mission 
despatched during the reign of Asoka, 

2. That Indian literature generally speaks neither of an Indian 
country called Tamraparni nor of a people known by the name of 
Tamraparnyas. 

3. That Ceylon was really known to Megasthenes and other 
Greek writers as Taprobane. 

The fact which goes against it is that wherever by Tambaparnni 
or Tamraparni is meant Ceylon, the word dipa (dvipa) or dsland’ is 
associated with it^. Megasthenes and other Classical writers speak 
of the sea-girt island of Taprobane. 

Ceylon is called the island of Tamraparna or Tamravarna in the 
Great Epic and the Puranas. But as regards the Ramayana,. Ceylon 
is known by the name of Parasamudra.^ The name Parasamudra 
(Greek, Palaesimundu)^ is met with also in the Arthasastra (11. 11). 
In both the Ramayana and the Arthasastra, as we saw, Pandyakapata 
(-kavata) is associated with Tamraparni. In both, Tamraparni 
denotes obviously a South Indian river and by implication 
only, a riverine region. This region is represented now-a-days by 
Tinnevelly. 

In R. E. XI 11 the Tamraparnyas are placed below the 
territories of the Cholas and the Pandyas, and in R. E. II, 
below those of the Cholas, the Pandyas, the Satiyaputras and the 
Keralaputras. 

The Markandeya Purana names four rivers, the Kptamala, the 
T^raparni, the Pushyaja and Utpalavati that rise from the Malaya 
mountain. The Kritamala, which flows past Madoura, is identified 
with the Vaigai* and the Tamraparni with ‘‘what is locally called 
Tambravari or with the combined stream of the latter and Chittar.”® 
The Tamraparni is described in the Ramayana as a great river, which 
goes to meet and dive into the sea (samudram avagahate), containing 
the row of islands covered with the beautiful sandal woods.® It is 
connected, precisely as in the Arthasastra (11. 11), with Pandyakapata 
noted for its gems and pearls'^. The Malaya mountain to which 

^ Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 236. 

^ Ramayana, VL 3. 21 ; sthita pare samudrasya. 

^ Raychaudhnri, op. oit., p. 273. 

B. G. Law, Geographical Essays, p. lOlf. 

* Ramayai^a, IV, 41, 16-17* 

’ Mdj IV. 41. 18 ; nauktamani-vibhnshitam yuktam kapatam Pandyanam. 
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the Mirkandeya Ptirana tracTS the sotirce of the KfitattiaiS, 
Timraparn! and other rivers, is singled ottt in the Rainayana 
as the rocky landmark of the Tainraparni region,* precisely 
as in the Mahabharata the moiintain finds tiientioji as the 
rocky lanclmaik of Tamraparna.® Malaya was the uanie of a 
mountainous district in South India,® and also that of a mountainous 
part of Ceylon,* 

The Pali Chronicles apply the names Lanka, Sihala and I'amlja- 
panni to one and the same et»«ntry and islajul of (’.eylon.* At the 
same time the MahSvainsa refers to 'ramhapamii as a ilistrict in 
Ijankil,® with a town of the. same nante m its capital,® which is 
distitiguislifd from AnuradhaptiraA 'Fhe Sirisavattlni {Srisavastn), 
evidently a sea-port, de.scribed as a Yaksha ciipiial, is locaied in 
Ceylon.® Vijaya, the eponymous Indian coloniser of this island, is 
said to have returned therefrom to 'ramliapaiini*** and entercti into 
a matrimonial alliance with the Pandu (Pandya) king of .South India 
whose capita! was South Madhurd, i,c., Madoiira.** The Danrila 
(Dravida) hordes under Eiara who conqtteretl Ceylon for the time 
facing at least, are said to have come across from the Chola cotmtry.*® 

As Megastliencs heard, Tiiprobanc was a large island in the great 
sea, which was ‘separated from the mainland l»y a river' and was 
•more productive of gold and large {jearls tlian India.' Its inh;d>itant« 
were called Pdcsimumlii (Pitrasamudra).** 

In the Arthalastra, on the other hand, the Ptrasainudraka is 
distinguished from ti»c Tamraparnika ami Pandya kavataka regions, 
which are associated tc^ether in the Ritnulyana. It is also important 
to note that the Ramayanalnidittonspeaksofdvipa (island or islands) 
in the river Tfimraparni, covered by heautifui sandal woods (chanda- 
navanafchitraih prachchlianna-dvlpa diiarlni). Thus there w*a8 at 
least one Tamraparni-dvipa in Stnith India below the Pdpdya country, 

, ~ '* 

• MahabbSrata. VI. <S. S6 ; 'riimraparna-iiiWriijan SrImiSn 

• Jitaka. IV. p. 327. 

• Maiiava»a, VII, 68. 

• Ibid, vn. 7, 41. 42. 

• Ibid, VI. 47 : Lanfeayarp Tanibapapnl doe. 

Ibid, vn, 39. 43. 

*-*“ Ibid, VII, 43. The Val«diam J&taka (Mo; 196} plam Sirlsav.’ittbu in 
Tambapapilidlpa. 

*» Ibid, VII. 38, 49, 50. 

*» Ibid, XXL 13 : CSiolaraphi idhagamma. 

*• MeCSriwil©, AwientIndia, pp. 60, 61, 173f. 
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as there was one in Lanka on the other side of the sea. And it is 
not unlikely that the Pandyakapata is the modern Aruppakottai 
in the Ramnad district on the right bank of the river Vaigai. From 
these facts, one cannot but be led to think that Tamraparnl (better 
Tamravarni from having copper coloured sand-beaches), which was 
originally a riverine region in the southernmost part of South India 
below the Pandya territory^, came to denote afterwards, probably 
in about the Maurya time, also the north-western sea-coast region of 
Ceylon between the Nagadipa and the river Kalyani, and ultimately 
the island of Ceylon. This riverine region of South India must have 
the river valleys and deltas and entire sea-coast areas below Pandya 
and included also the entire area occupied by the Tinnevclly 
district^, 

The location suggested above of Asoka’s Tamraparnl as the 
land of the Tamraparnyas may now be placed on a solid 
foundation- In the Nagarjunlkonda inscription, marked F by 
Dr. Vogel, Tarnbapamna (Tamraparna) is clearly distinguished 
from Tambapamni-dipa.2 The Great Epic distinctly speaks of 
Tamraparni as a country south of Pandya, which in some contexts 
is included in Dravida, and locates in it the Gokarnatirtha 
and the hermitages of Agastya and his disciple.^ This Tamraparni 
with Mt. Vaidurya as its rocky landmark corresponds with 
Hwen Thsang’s country of Mo-lo-kiu-ch’a (Malayakuta), with Mt. 
Po-ta-la-kia (Vaiduryaka) as its rocky landmark and placed south of 
Dravida.^ 

The extension of Asoka’s sphere of influence, south of the Krishna- 
Tungabhadra, even south of Sopara and the river Pennar, thus made 
out, would seem to be substantially in agreement with the tradition 
recorded by Mamulanar, an ancient Tamil author, and other Tamil 
writers like Paranar and Kallil Attiraiyanar, regarding the ‘Vimba 
Moriyar’ (^Maurya upstarts’) and their invasion of South India. 
<*The invaders advanced from the Konkan, passing the hills Elilmalai, 
about sixteen miles north of Cannanore, and entered the Kongu 

^ Bama, Inscriptions, ii, p. 235. 

* E. L, XX, p. 22 Tambapamnidipa-pasadakanam theriy^am Tamba- 
pamnakanam suparigahe ; which must be translated by ‘^‘’dedicated to the Theriyas 
who were converters of the Island of Tamraparni (and other countries named) 
(and those who were) Tamraparnyas**. 

® Mahabharata, III. 88. 13-18 : Kumaryah kathitah punyah Pandyeshveva 
nararshabha, Tamraparnin tu Kaunteya kirtayishyami tach chhrinu. G£ ibid. III. 
118.3,4,8. 

^ Beal, Buddhist Records, II, p. 230ff. 


(Coiiribatofe) ilistrictj, liltiiuately g«itig an for as tlic Pcidiyi! Hill (in 
the Tiancvclly Districl}/*^ 

The only pfiint needing further orieiitaiaoii is whether or t!ie 
list of Aiitas or pratyaiilas given hy Asoka in liis R. E. II and R* E» 
XI I Hs cxliaiisiive or typical only. Prom his mode of ciinnicraiiciii 
of the Antas or Pratyantas in E. E. II, it cannot Init appear llial the 
list produced was intended to be typical oidy^ and not an cxiiaiislive 
one. 

In Pali literature tlie word pachchanta f{^raty4lnla) is eai|iloyr*ci 
in a twofold sense : (1) to denote the ouiermoil region of a pririri|«:i« 
lity, the frontier of a doiniiiion forming neverlliekss die liiiiterlaridi''* 
and (2) to denote the outlying districts or tcrrilririei f|«icticiiati- 
tima-janapacks)j nr., the places outside the icrritciriai limit of die 
Buddhist Midlarich^ In the Allahabad Stonc^pdlar iiiscripiion of 
Samitdragupta, cm the other hand, the term praiyania occurs 
in the sense of bordcrkiids, bordering territories iniianred liy 
Samatafa/ Davika/ Kamartlpa^^ Nep5!a and Karttfipiirad 
Strictly speaking, the term v^m applied to the erstwhiic iriticpen- 
dent principalities outside the territorial limit of die Aryavaria or 
Aryandoitn 

So far as Asoka is concerned, he has dislinguished in R. E. Xill 
the Antasor Pratyantas listed in R* E, II from the semi*iiicieperidetit 
States and Amvk (Aiavyas, Apivikas) within Itii empire, the semi- 
independent States of which the ruling races arc broadly leriiiecl 
Aparintas or Westerns in R. E* V. And in M. R* E., too, partsciilarly 
in its Yerragiidi copy, the Anias have been sharply cilstingtiislicd 
from the populace under his direct rule, namely, the Jaiiapadiii and 
Ra|hikas, It should be noted that in Samiidragiipta^i prafesli the 
Pratyania principalities arc diitinguished not only from those 
included in the Aryavarta but from those forming the Atavtka 
Slates- 

^ K, Aiyaagtr,! itginnlnp of ^Sewth Indian Hhiory, p, §4 SiiBimary by 
Rtycliittdhurh op- cit*» p- 2li* 

« Cl 'RijovMt Jittka, No- 15L 

* Kmtlilvatthu, L S* 

* Tlic Meh&rCoppcr-pkteliiscrIptionofDImodImradem gom to prote Hint 
Simatato Included In it the whole or part of the dhtricl of Tippers- 

* IdentiEcd by Dr. Bhattasali with Modem Dal»k in Ma^or® diitrki, 
iimm* ^ 

i#*, the 0anMti region of Aiiam- 

’ Ifc^secmtohwecomprttcdlAttrpurlnJdtiidhardhMctwdthc 
flfoiyiir) Girhwal and EohlMand/^ 
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As for the connotation of the term Antas or Pratyantas, Asoka 
does not keep tis at all in the dark. In his S. R. E, II, the Antas 
are expressly characterised as avijitas (Arntanam avijitanam), ‘the 
unconquered ones’, ‘those who did not territorially belong to his 
domain or empire’, which amounted to saying, ‘the independent 
borderers’, ‘the independent frontagers’, ‘the independent rulers 
or peoples around.’ If so, it is difficult for me to agree with 
Bhandarkar in thinking that by the Antas in S. R. E. II Asoka 
must have meant but the Atavis in R. E. XIII on the ground that 
to both of them he held out threats, both of them he wished to 
pacify precisely in same terms, or that both of them were mischief- 
makers and creators of troubles from time to time. 

In my opinion, Asoka has placed the Antas, Aparantas and 
Atavis in three separate categories. The Aparantas and Atavis 
cannot be treated as Antas or Pratyantas unless we can show 
that Asoka employed the term pratyanta also in the Buddhist 
sense to mean either the people of a frontier region or the 
territories outside the Buddhist Midland.^ By the expression 
pratyanta janapadas or frontier districts the author of the 
Divyavadana has evidently meant those located in Uttarapatha, 
such as the Svasa-rashtra and the city of Takshasila, where popular 
revolts took place on account of misrule or high-handed tyranny 
on the part of the Maurya high officials. Asoka’s S. R. E. I bears 
evidence to such tyrannical action on the part of the City- 
judiciaries in the province of Kalinga and by implication also in 
those of Gandhara and Avanti. 

Kautilya's Artha&tra, too, contemplates a clear distinction 
between the Atavis and the Antas, the former being placed 
in charge of the Atavipalas and the latter in that of the 
Antapalas. 

Here one might pertinently ask with Bhandarkar who were the 
independent borderers within the reach of the Viceroy-in-Council 
staitoned at Tosali and the Lajavachanika mahamatras at Samapa, 
if they were not the Atavis ? The nearest such borderers in the 
south were the Gholas and Pandyas. As for those towards the north- 
east, some light may be obtained from Pliny who speaks of a very 
large island in the Ganges which was inhabited by a single tribe 
called Modo-galingae* Beyond them were the Modubae answering to 
the non-Aryan people called Mutibas in the Aitareya Brahmana who 
occupied the country north of the Ganges, the Molindae identified 
i c£ Divyavad^a, p. 371. 



The iking of these is said to have kept under arms *50,000 foot- 
soWiers, 4,000 cavalry and 400 elephants,’* 

4. Patalipwtra, the Capital ; Whether of Asoka’s domain proper, 
or of his empire, or of his sphere of inlluence, tlic centre was his 
capital called Pataliputra (R. E. V.). It was known to 
MeMsthenes and; other Classical writers as Palihothra. It i» 


infrequently designated in Indian literature, ihe evidence ol 

B 

conclusive as to its earner name raiaiigama mipiying as it aocs 
that it was at first but a mere village, from which humble 
petition it rose afterwards into the eminence of the greatest city 
in India under the Mauryas. The Pali evidence is important 
also for the reason that it supplies us with an authentic account 
of the circumstances that led to the fortification of PS^aligfiraa 
by king Ajatalatru of Magadha as a timely measure against 
the advance of his powerful rival, the Vrijis of VaWali. From 
the same realistic account, it is clear that Pataligslma situated 
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fire or water, or internal discord.’’^ This prophecy about 
Pataliputra, put into the Buddha’s mouth, was prospective in its 
purpose but retrospective in fact. 

The origin of the name of Pataligama had much to do with 
the Patali tree. The village was called Pataligama either because 
a Patali tree was its cognizance, or because it abounded in Patali 
trees, or because, as suggested by the Pali scholiasts, ^‘on the day 
of its foundation severaF Patali shoots sprouted forth from the 

ground.’’® Who changed the name of Pataligama after its 

fortification into Pataliputra is not known. But the traditions are 
unanimous that the capital of Magadha was for the first time 

transferred from Rajagriha to Pataliputra by Udayi, son and 

successor of Ajatasatru. The city as the capital of Magadha was 
definitely known by the name of Patatiputra in the time of the 
next king Munda, grandson of Ajatasatru. As Hwen Thsang, the 
great Chinese pilgrim, came to know, the city which became after- 
wards known by the name of Pataliputra was at first called 
Kusumapura, ‘because the palace of the king had many flowers,’ 
which, however, is doubtful. Whatever the origin and significance 
of the other name, Pushpapura or Kusumpura, the collective 
literary and epigraphic evidence goes to show that this poetic 
name was acquired later. This is not, however, to deny that the 
Maurya capital outgrew its humbler beginning. With these 
reservations we may readily accept the following comment of 
Vincent Smith on the position of Pataliputra : 

“Pataliputra, Ghandragupta’s Capital, was a great and noble 
city extending along the northern bank of the Son^ for about 
nine miles, with a depth of less than two miles. Much of 
the area is now covered by Patna, Bankipore, and sundry 
neighbouring villages. Kusumapura, the more ancient city, stood 
on the Ganges, and evidently became merged in Pataliputra, 
for the two names arc often used as synonyms. The Maurya 
city was built in the tongue of land formed by the 
junction of the Son with the Ganges, a defensible position 
recommended by the writers of text-books, and frequently adopted 
by the ancient Indian in practice.... The. old river beds and even 
the ancient embankments of quay may still be traced. The city was 
^ ^ Malalasekera, Dictionary, ii, p. 178. 

? ‘Three’ according to Dhammap^a t tayo Patalankura. Commentary to 
Udina, Vin, 6. 

^ Malalasckera, Dictonary, ii, p. 179. 

^ Of. anu-ionam Pataliputram, PataKjali’s Mahabhashya, II. 1,2, 
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defended by a massive timber palisade, nf which the remains have 
been found at several places. The gates were sixty-four, and the 
towers five hundred and seventy in number. The palisade was 
protected by a deep moat.”^ 

The main advantageous position required in the Arthasastra of a 
city deserving to be used as a capital (sthSiiiya) is that it must be 
centrally located and possess ail the easy communication facilities. 
Its po.sit!on was in this rc.spcct really enviable. It was situated 
at the junction of tl»e two great highways of commerre, namely, the 
Stmthern Road extending from Rajagfiha to PrsuishthSna and the 
Ganges sy.stetn of rivens connected with the coastal trade of India 
and the oversea trade of Eastern India, The connection of the 
Southern Road with the Northern with its various branches afforded 
facilities also for land communication with such distant places in 
Uttarapatha as TakshasilS, and Pushkalavati. The internal arrange- 
ment and life of the city, with the imperial palace as the cynosure, 
may be easily inferred from the inscriptions, as also from the foreign 
accounts, the Arthasastra, 11. 4, and the typical description of 
the city of Sagala in the Pali work called Milindapaflha. 


• Oxford History of India, p, 77. According to Arrian, “The greatest city in 
India is that which is called Palimbothra in the dominions the Prasiam, where 

the streauM of the Erannobotu (Son) andi the Ganges unite M^aithenes informs 

US that this city stretched in the inhabited quarters to an extreme length on each 
«d« of eighty stadk, md that its breadth was fifteen stadia, and that a ditch 
encompasseditallround.which was six hundred feet in breadth and thirty cubits 
in depth, and that the wall w.-is crowned with 570 towers saml had four^md-sixly 
gates.” McCrindlc, Ancient India, p. 67f. 



CHAPTER IV 
STATE 

The historico-critical study of the Maurya State under Asoka 
involves at every step the dispassionate consideration of these three 
points, each of importance : (l) the earlier Indian administration, 

particularly Mauryan, (2) the innovations introduced by Asoka, and 
(3) the combined effect of both on the later systems, particularly one 
which is embodied in the Arthasastra as a prose treatise, ascribed 
to Kautilya Vishnugupta. 

To put the matter in this fashion is to modify considerably the 
debatable assumption of Mookerji, Jayaswal, Jacobi, Shama Sastri, 
N. N. Law, Bandyopadhyay and other writers that the Arthasastra 
in its extant prose form is a treatise written by Kautilya^ or 
Vishnugupta Ghanakya, the uprooter of the Nanda dynasty, political 
adviser of Chandragupta Maurya and Chancellor of Magadha. 

Such gifted writers, on the other hand, as Vincent Smith, Jolly, 
Hillcbrandt, Winternitz and Otto Stein, who have doubted or 
challenged the above position, have erred on the wrong side by 
putting their implicit faith in the testimony of the Classical writers 
whose accredited authority was the Indika of Megasthenes. Even 
to the Classical writers like Arrian, much of what the Indika of the 
Greek ambassador to Chandragupta’s court contained was fabulous 
and, therefore, incredible. It survives, moreover, only in a few 
fragments preserved or reproduced by some lafer historians and 
geographers. This fact alone goes to lessen the value of the work 
otherwise lost and render it into a work of questionable authority. 

Avoiding at all events these two extreme positions, the scientific 
historical method will be not so much to interpret and appraise the 
matters concerning Asoka^s state in the light of either the Indika or 
the Arthasastra as to see and show what actual light is shed on the 
subject by Asoka’s own records and the collective literary tradition 
of the a^e. 

Whatever the actual date of its composition or compilation, the 
Arthasastra has certainly this advantage over both the fragmentary 
Indika of Megasthenes and the inscriptions of Asoka that it presents 
a complete system of the Indian royal polity. The inscriptions of 
Aioka keep us, on the other hand, entirely in the dark as to the 


* Kautalya, acc. to Ganapati Shastrii 
16 
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mUitary side of his adniiiiistration. They give us hut a few glimpses, 
here asid there, into the guiding principles of administriitiun, its type 
and basic character, its aims and methods, its machineries, the 


* _ ^ ^ I,. ... : ^ I t 



queens^ ifie king’s near rclationsj, hh personal staff and agents^ the 
princes of the idood, the position, fimcikin and roiislinilbn cif the 
council of itiinisters, the kingls power of Ir^giilation, the jticMcial 
iyst€Kii> Itie means of commiinkation, the conveyance! and itieatis of 
transport, the king’s prerogatives and prochanmlioriSi the nature of 
cicspalctics, the mcfliod of supervision and ttiipeclicitt, the pnlilic 
works, the pliilanlliropic deecls, llie ioiirccs of revenue or stale* 
income, the remission of taxes and duties, the cieccnlralisaiion of 
power, the position and function of the Viceroys and Miilnimilras, 
the rules of conduct for public servants, the war and peace, the 



I , In the Mahifefeirata, XV, Eljmdyternm and Apaddlmriim seclbw, m*hmwe 

mention of SalasruEsha, Maliendm (Indrt), Firmadam, Vfat, 

Narada, Bharadvajii, Xanika Bharadvaja, Gaartilfa, Svlyamhhum ^ftu# Fracc'ttii 
Manu, Sukra (Kavya), Kartsnya, Naclijangha 
\ MtJJhima, ii, p* U0. 


was a Brahman contemporary of the Buddha.^ Para^ara may be 
regarded as the putative author of the Mahabharata, and Katyayana' 
as a Smriti-writer- 

Among the schools, the Manavas and Parasaras were exponents of 
the rules of polity embodied in the Smriti texts ascribed to them. . 
The .Barhaspatyas and Ausanasas represented the Smriti schools 
of law as well as the schools of politics. The Ambhiyas who are 
connected by Professor F. W. Thomas with Taxila,^ derived their 
name from Am^hi, king of TakshaiSila at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion of India.® 

Vishnugupta’s prose treatise preserves certain maxims of Kautilya 
in verse and reproduces many in prose, which must somehow or 
other be discriminated from their later elucidations in order to 
understand what was precisely in the immediate background of 
Asoka’s administration* The principles of royal polity and good 
government as well as the duties and responsibilities of kings as 
inculcated by various sages in the Great Epic, particularly 
those embodied in the Rajadharma section of the ^antiparva, 
deserve careful consideration. The earlier Magadhan system 
of administration as may be envisaged from incidental refer- 
ences in the Pali and Ardhamagadhx texts is of an invaluable' 
aid to the study of the same. Above all, the light must; 
be constantly sought from the duties and ideals of the king' 
overlord adumbrated and repeatedly emphasized in the Pali 
Nikayas including one of the Jatakas, and, to some extent, also 
from such Vedic texts as the Brahmanas, earlier Sutras and. 
Upanishads. 

Admittedly there is no ancient Indian term corresponding to the 
modern State, the nearest approximation being Rajya, nor is there 
any conception or definition exactly fitting in with the modern theory " 
of State. But Asoka certainly gives us a fairly clear idea of all the 
four elements of the Maurya State as it shaped in his hands, namely, 
the population, territory, sovereignty and government. He indicates 
and, in some respects, sets forth also the functions and aims, 
methods and contrivances, foreign relations and policies of the State, 
the constitution and machineries of his government, and his 
achievements through it. 


' Ibid, ii:, p. 157. 

^ Barhaspatya Arthaiastra, introd., p. 15. 
® Raychaiidhun, op. cit., pp. 199, 210. 



I. ' Population : — Hie Indian tet Juiical terms denoting the popn* 
ktion of a territory, i.#.,the ruled or subjects, are prakritayald (sotic 
as pakatiyo of the Hathigumpha inscription), Panrilh (Mbh. XII. 
68.29), paura-janapadah (Artha.sastra, II. S), prajah (Mbii. XII. 28, 
51), and sarva-prajah (Buddha-charita, II. 35). As defined 
by Amarasimlia, the prakritis denote the colkctive body of 
citizens.® 

Corresponding to A.svaghosha’.s sarav-prajah we have the Aiokan 
cxpressionsavaniunisa, “ali itien'’(S.R.E.I, S.R.E.II), jana-jilnapada 
(R.E.VIII), or simpiy Jana (R.E.IV, VI, etc.). In the wider seme 
of the term, the population consiHlcd of pasu*muni»i, “men and 
ammais” (R,E.II, P.E.VII), i.e., Ijoth citizens and denizens, further 
distinguished as liipcds and quadrupeds, birds and aquatic lieinp 
(dupada-chatupada, pakhi-valichala, P.E. II). In terms of religion, 
all men are represented by the term sava pasamda, “all sects*’, “all 
denominations”, “aii communities” (R.E.VII, R.E. XII, P.E. VII). 

The population, in the political sense of the term, is spoken of as 
placed in three categories ; (I) that within the territory under his 
direct government, 8nd subsequently, within the territory under the 
direct rule of himself and his Viccroy.s, (2) that within the sernb 
mdependent tribal or feudatory States, and ($) that within the 
independent but allied territories, denoted respectively by the terms, 
janapadt, apar3ntll-ataviyo>rafhikI, and amta (M.R.E., Ye, R.E-V, 
R,E. XIII). The population of the earth living outside the territorial 
limit of the unconquered antai or pratyantas is broadly distinguished 
as peoples whose couatrio were not frequented by Aloka’s Dlltas 
(Envoys or Emissaries), i,e., the territories to which they had no 
access (yata dfiti Devinainpiyasa no yamti). 

The Antas were not Afeka’s subjects since they territorially 
belonged to principalities or dominiom of which the sovereignty 
vm vested in other rulers or ruling races ; politically they 
W®re attra*territorial. They might, if at all, be regarded m 
ittt»-territorlal only in a non-technica! sense, on the stwngth of the 
good will chemhed by Ah>ka towards them as towards Ws own 
subjects (S.R.E. II), by virtue of the works of public utility and 
philanthropic nature Aloka was able to accomplish in their lands 
(R.E. II), on the ground of acceptance of Afcka’s principles of pety 
or duty by them (R.E. XIII), in short, as Aloka himself put it, by the 


‘ ArthatSsira, vii. 4 ; uUahayukIji ini; prakfiteyah. 

* Amarakoslm, Ksbatriyavarga i Prakritayal.i paurSnani Ircaayo’pi cha (37). 





right of cultural conquest (dhamma-vijaya) he was able to achieve 
(R.E. XIII). Thus they came indeed within the sphere of Asoka’s 
moral influence and became dwellers of the Greater India. Asoka 
aspired to found on the basis of good will and mutual undcr- 
standing, particularly through appreciation by the outsiders of the 
goodness of human heart and the nobleness of human spirit and 
their tangible expressions in word and deed. 

The Aparantas formed the population of certain tribal 
States within Asoka’s empire that were internally free and 
externally opiy acknowledged the suzerainty of A&ka, how- 
ever real 0 ' nominal their allegiance to the imperial state 
might be, 

The position of the Janapadas as the population proper, broadly 
divided into two classes, urban and rural, is self-evident. 
Even as representatives and supporters of different religious 
communities, their position is easily understandable. 

The denizens consisting of beasts and birds and fishes, of the 
beasts of burden, live-stocks and games, formed in a sense the 
population under the name of pana, ‘flife”, ‘‘living beings”, of a 
civilized state like the Asokan. 

2. Territory : The Indian technical terms to denote territory 
are Janapada^ and Rashtra^ (Pali Rattha). The Kamandakiya 
term svarashtra stands for one’s own territory as distinguished from 
Pararashtra, the territory of others. Asoka’s own words for 
territory, such as Vijita, Vijaya, (R.E. XIV), Raja-visaya (R.E. 
XIII), Desa (S.R.E, I) and Puthavi (R.E. V) are met with in the 
contemporary, earlier as well as later Indian literature, particularly 
in Pali. The later Indian inscrip tional term for territory is Vijaya- 
chakra^ or Vijaya-rajya instead of Asoka’s Vijaya. The literary 
as well as the inscriptional word Rajya^ (Pali Rajja) for territory 
is nowhere employed in Afoka’s inscriptions. Desa and Prithivi 
are treated as synonymous terms in the Arthasastra, IX. 1 : 
deiah prithivi. 

An ideal territory including population is defined thus in the 
Arthasastra, VI. I : 

^ Arthasastra, VI. 1 l Sv&natya-janapada-durga-kosha-danda mitrmi Prakri- 
tayah. Amarakosha, Klshatriyavarga, 36 : Svamatya-suhrit-kosha-rashtra-durga- 
b'aMni cha RSjyang^. 

* CX sapavata-vijaya»FChake in the Hathigumpha inscription, 

/pf, Gupta inscriptions.. 
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1. ' Population The Indian technical terms denoting the popu- 
lation of a territory, 2 .«.,the ruled or subjects, are prakritayaW (same 
as pakatiyo of the Hathigumpha inscription), Paurah (Mbh. XII. 
68.29), paura-janapadah (Arthas'astra, II. 1), prajah (Mbh. XII. 28. 
51), and sarva-prajah (Buddha-charita, II. 35). As defined 
by Amarasirnha, the prakritis denote the collective body of 
citizens.® 

Corresponding to Asvaghosha’s sarav-prajah we have the Asokan 
expression savamunisa, “all men” (S.R.E.I, S.R.E.II), jana-janapada 
(R.E.VIII), or simply jana (R.E.IV, VI, etc.). In the wider sense 
of the term, the population consisted of pasu-munisS, “men and 
animals” (R.E.II, P.E.VII), i.e., both citizens and denizens, further 
distinguished as bipeds and quadrupeds, birds and aquatic beings 
(dupada-chatupada, pakhi-valichala, P.E. II). In terms of religion, 
all men are represented by the term sava pasamda, “all sects”, “all 
denominations”, “all communities” (R.E.VII, R.E. XII, P.E. VII). 

The population, in the political sense of the term, is spoken of as 
placed in three categories : (1) that within the territory under his 
direct government, and subsequently, within the territory under the 
direct rule of himself and his Viceroys, (2) that within the semi- 
independent tribal or feudatory States, and (3) that within the 
independent but allied territories, denoted respectively by the terms, 
janapada, aparanta-ataviyo-rathika, and amta (M^R.E., Ye, R.E-V, 
R.E. XIII). The population of the earth living outside the territorial 
limit of the unconquered antas or pratyantas is broadly distinguished 
as peoples whose countries were not frequented by Aioka’s Dutas 
(Envoys or Emissaries), i.e., the territories to which they had no 
access (yata dQta Devanarnpiyasa no yamti). 

The Antas were not Asoka's subjects since they territorially 
belonged to principalities or dominions of which the sovereignty 
was vested in other rulers or ruling races j pohtkaUy they 
were extra-territorial. They might, if at all, be regarded ai 
intra-territorial only in a non-technical sense, on the strength of the 
good will cherished by Asok a towards them as towards his own 
subjects (S.R.E. II) , by virtue of the wcarks of public utility and 
philanthropic nature Afoka was able tb accomplish in their lands 
(R.E. II), on the ground of acceptance of Asoka’a principles of piety 
or duty by them (R.E. XIII), in short, as Afoka himself put it, by the 


^ Artha^^tra, vii. 4 t utsahayukta me prakritay^b* 
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right of cultural conquest (dhamma-vijaya) he was able to achieve 
(R..E. XIII). Thus they came indeed within the sphere of Asoka^s 
moral influence and became dwellers of the Greater India. Asoka 
aspired to found on the basis of good will and mutual under- 
standing, particularly through appreciation by the outsiders of the 
goodness of human heart and the nobleness of human spirit and 
their tangible expressions in word and deed. 

The Aparantas formed the population of certain tribal 
States within Asoka’s empire that were internally free and 
externally only acknowledged the suzerainty of Asoka, how- 
ever real or nominal their allegiance to the imperial state 
might be, 

The position of the Janapadas as the population proper, broadly 
divided into two classes, urban and rural, is self-evident. 
Even as representatives and supporters of dijBferent religious 
communities, their position is easily understandable. 

The denizens consisting of beasts and birds and fishes, of the 
beasts of burden, live-stocks and games, formed in a sense the 
population under the name of pana, ‘dife’’, ‘^living beings”, of a 
civilized state like the Asokan. 

2. Territory : The Indian technical terms to denote territory 
are Janapada^ and Rashtra^ (Pali Rattha). The Kamandakiya 
term svarashtra stands for one’s own territory as distinguished from 
Pararashtra, the territory of others. Asoka’s own words for 
territory, such as Vijita, Vijaya, (R.E, XIV), Raja-visaya (R.E. 
XIII), Desa (S,R.E, I) and Puthavi (R.E, V) are met with in the 
contemporary, earlier as well as later Indian literature, particularly 
in Pali. The later Indian inscriptional term for territory is Vijaya- 
chakra^ or Vijaya-rajya instead of Aioka^s Vijaya. The literary 
as well as the inscriptional word Rajya^ (Pali Rajja) for territory 
is nowhere employed in Afoka’s inscriptions. Desa and Prithivi 
are treated as synonymous terms in the Arthasastra, IX. 1 : 
deiah prithivi. 

An ideal territory including population is defined thus in the 
4rthasastra, VI. 1 : 

^ Arthasastra, VI. 1 l Svamatya-janapada-durga-kosha-danda naitrani Prakri- 
tayah. Amarakosha, Kshatriyavarga, 36 : Svamatya-suhrit-kosha-rashtra-durga- 
cha Rajyangam. 

* Cf. supavata-vijayarehake in the HathigumphS inscription. 

, Gupta .inscriptions. . 
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^^Has favourably situated cities and towns, with means to 
maintain its own population and others in times of calamity, 
well-guarded, with easy means of livelihood, averse to the enemy, 
can cope with neighbouring rulers, free from miry, rocky, marshy, 
uneven and thorny tracts, as well as from tigers, wild beasts and 
wild tracts, attractive, containing plenty of good cultivable lands, 
mines, timber, elephant forests and pasture grounds, excels in arts 
and crafts, has hidden passages, rich in cattle (livestocks), not 
dependent on rain-water only, provided with land and waterways, 
has an extensive trade in various kinds of merchandise, can bear 
the burden of a vast army and heavy taxation, has a good and 
active peasantry, full of intelligent masters and servants, with a 
population noted for its loyalty and moral purity -these are the 
characteristics of a good territory/'" 

Asoka refers to his territory as a vast domain (R,E* XIV), with 
the city of Pataliputra as its capital (R.E. V). He alludes also 
to the outer towns containing his family establishments or residences, 
and to residences also of his brothen, sisters and other kith and 
kin (R.E, V, P.E, VII). Among outer towns, we have mention of 
such important cities as Takshasila (S.R.E. I), Kausimbi (Queen’s 
Edict), Ujjayini (S.R.E.I), Tosali and Samapa (S,R*E. I & II), 
Suvarngiri and Rishila (M.R.E,). The existence of other towns 
may be inferred from the location of other inscriptions, the 
city of Kapilavastu from the Lumbini Pillar inscription, that of 
l^.rughna from the Kalsi set of Rock Edicts, those of Rajapura and 
Abhisara from the Mansehra set, that of Pushkaravati from the 
I^hahba2;garhi, that of Girinagara (Jaina Girinara) from the Girnar, 
that of Surparaka from the Sopara, that of Viratanagara from the 
Bairat copy of M.R.E. , that ofVidisa from the Sanchi Pillar inscrip* 
fion, and that of Gaya from the Barabar Hill-cave inscriptions. 

It is only in respect of his conquest by piety, i.s., the sphere of his 
moral influence, that Asoka^s domain was or might be claimed to 
have been as wide as Jambudvipa (M.R.E.), which traditionally 
contained in Asoka’s time as many as 84,000 towns, large and small. 
His earthly empire, as we saw, was less extended than Bharatavarsha. 

As king of Magadha or Magadhan king (laja MIgadhe, Bhabru), 
his territory in the sense of his narrow royal domain, confined within 
the four corners of Magadha, or, at the most, of Anga^^Magadha. To 
put it in the language of the Classical writers, he was ji^t a king of 
the Prasii or Palibotris (Pataliputriyans). His imperial domain pro- 
per, ue*y the major portion of his empire which was under his direct 
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government excluded the semi-independent territories of such oligar- 
chical tribes as the Yaunas, Kambojas, Gandharas, Nabhagas and 
Nabha-lines on the north and north-west, and the senior Rashtrikas 
and Bhojas and their offshoots, as well as the Andhras and Parinda- 
Paradas in the south. His earthly empire as a whole included in it 
also these territories as well as the wild forests occupied by the 
Atavyas (Ataviyo, R.E. XIII) of more or less nomadic habits and 
predatory propensities, but it certainly precluded from it the pratyan- 
tas or unconquered territories of the Antas (Frontagers’^ ‘^Border- 
ers”) who might otherwise be called Samantas (“Neighbours”, 
R. E. II). Even these territories were sought to be distinguished 
from those beyond them by the fact of their having entered into some 
sort of an alliance, having some common bonds of friendship: Asoka 
gives us to understand that these territories were favoured than 
against favouring by way of remaining quiet and pacified (R.E. II, 
R.E. XIII, S.R.E. II). The territories without lay beyond the range 
of his Dutas. 

From his mode of enumeration and placing of the Antas or 
Samantas, it is easy to infer that Asoka had before him a clear mental 
picture of the’ inter-state circles (Samanta-mandalam) forming an 
intricate subject of lengthy academic discussion in the Arthasastra.^ 

According to the general terminology of the Indian science of 
polity, the Samanta or ‘Frontager’ whose territory stood immediately 
contiguous (on any one side) to the territory of a king in the role 
of a conqueror was to be termed satru (“the enemy”) ; the Samanta 
whose territory lay just beyond that of the satru was to be termed 
mitra (“the conqueror’s friend”) ; the Samanta who stood next to the 
mitra was to pass as udasina (“the neutral”) ; and the Samanta 
who stood just in the rear of the conqueror to help the latter’s 
enemy was to go by the name of parshnigraha (“the rearward 
enemy”) 

In the frontal order the Arthasastra places the Samantas, each in 
front of the man behind, and carries their relative positions beyond 
the fourth degree. The nearest Frontager is termed ari (“the 
conqueror’s enemy”), the next man, mitra (the conqueror’s friend”), 

^ For a clear idea of Kautilya-Vishnugupta’s treatment of the subject^ the 
reader h referred to N. N. Law’s excellent monograph.— Inter-state Relations in 
Ancient India, Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 4, E. 1, Part I. 

» Amarakosha, Kshatriyavarga, 20 S 

Vishayanantaro raja latrur mitram atahparam I 
udasinah paratarah, parshnigr^as tu prishthatah t| 
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the third man, arimitra (^Hhe encmy^s friend^'), the fourth man 
mitra-mitra ('^the friend’s friend”), and the fifth man, ari-mitra- 
mitra (^Hhe enemy’s friend’s friend*’)^, 

‘In the rear of the conqueror, there happen to be situated a 
rearward enemy (parshnigraha), a rearward friend (akranda), an 
ally of the rearward enemy (parshnigrahasara) and an ally of the 
rearward friend (akrandasara)^. 

A rival whose territory lies contiguous to that of the conqueror 
is a natural enemy. He who is antagonistic or creates enemies 
to the conqueror is a factitious (kritrima) enemy. An ally whose 
friendship is based upon family relationship and whose territory is 
next to that of the enemy is a natural friend. He whose friendship 
is courted for self-maintenance is an acquired friend. The 
Samanta whose territory lies close to those of both the con- 
queror and his enemy and who is capable of helping both is a 
mediatory ruler (madhyama).® He whose territory lies beyond 
those of all of the above and who is capable of helping 
or resisting any of them individually is a ^superior’ ruler 
(udasina) 

The conqueror, his friend and his friend’s friend constitute 
together a circle of states on one side. Thus one is to think in 
respect of all the four sides of the conqueror’s territory of altogether 
four inter-state circles. 

The inter-state relations which are carried to the highest degree 
of nicety in the prose treatise of the Arthasastra are far beyond 
the scope of the Maurya State under Asoka. 

On the western side of Asoka’s territory, the nearest 
frontager was Antiochus 11 Theos. The next man whose 
territory lay contiguous on the south to that of Antiochus was 
Ptolemy II Philadelphos. The frontager whose territory lay 
contiguous on the west to that of Antiochus was , Antigonas 
Gonatas. The third frontager whose territory lay contiguous 
on the west to that of Ptolemy was Magas, and the third 
Frontager whose territory lay contiguous on the west to that 
of Antigonas was Alexander of Epirus. The territories beyond 

^ Arthasastra, VI. 2. 

» Ibid, Shama Sastri’s transL, p. 313, 

* I fully agree with Dr. N. N. Law when he maintains that here the term 
madhyama stands for a ruler or state of medium power. 

As Dr. N. N. Law aptly points out, the udasina in the terminology of the 
Arthai^astra does hot mean ‘neutraF but one who is plaoed h%her (ut asinah). 
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those of Magas amd Alexander lay outside the range of Asoka^s 
foreign relations, diplomatic or otherwise. 

On the southern side of his territory, the nearest frontagers were 
the Cholas and below them the Pandyas along the eastern sea- 
coast. The nearest frontagers along the western coast were the 
Satiyaputras and below them the Keralaputras. Below all of them 
were the Tamraparnyas. The peoples whose countries lay on two 
.sides of the Indian Ocean were all situated beyond the range of 
Asoka^S foreign relations. 

The existence of some Antas or Samantas on the eastern and 
north-eastern sides of his territory in Northern India may be 
inferred from Asoka’s S.R.E. IL The Pali tradition speaks of a 
Buddhist mission sent to Suvarnabhumi during Asoka’s reign, but it 
lacks as yet corroboration from Asoka’s inscriptions and reliable 
foreign accounts. 

The independent peoples whose territories lay immediately 
beyond those of the Yaunas, Kambojas and Gandharas in 
.Uttarapatha proper, and on the north beyond those of the 
Nabhakas and Nabha-lines are not expressly mentioned. It is 
, vaguely stated that all the peoples in Jambudvipa, which in its 
northernmost reach extended up to the southern side of Mt. 
Sumeru, came under his moral influence, if not precisely under 
his rule. 

The semi-independent peoples who were hinter-landers may 
be shown to have formed territorial gradations of buffers : 
the Yaunas and Kambojas above the Gandharas, and pro- 
bably the Barbaras and Kiratas not only above the Yaunas 
and Kambojas of Uttarapatha but also above the Nabhakas 
and Nabha-lines of Central Himalayan region. Similarly in 
the south were the Andhras and Parindas below the Rashtrikas, 
Bhojakas and their ojflshoots in the Vindhyan and Narmada 
regions. 

The poet Bhasa, two of whose verses may be shown to have been 
cited in the prose treatise of the Arthasastra (X. 3), restricted the 
territory of a paramount sovereign of Rajasimha’s type to Northern 
India situated between the Himalayas and the Vindhya hills and 
extending (east to west) from sea to sea : 

Imarn sagaraparyantam Himavad-Vindhya-kundalam i 
mahim ekatapatrankam Rajasimhah prasastu nah 11 ^ 

* Bharatavakya ia Bhasa’s Svapnavasavadatta ^nd Balacharitam. 

17 
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Though the words chaturanta (I. 6) and chaturanta mahi (III.l) 
occur in the Arthasastra, from Shama Sastri’s rendering of the actual 
definition of the domain of a king overlord in the same considered as 
a developed prose treatise, it appears that it was similarly limited to 
Northern India : 

Desah prithivi ; tasyarn Himavat-samudrantaram udicMnam 
yojana-sahasra-parimanatn atiryak chakra varti-kshetram (IX* 1).^ 

This might be made to tally with the Puranic definition of Bhara- 
tavarsha^ only by the following rendering of the passage from the 
Artha^astra : 

^‘Country is the earth, thereof the portion between the 
Himalayas and the ocean in extent one thousand UdichP yojanas 
(Le., judged by the Udichi or North Indian standard), measured 
lengthwise (lit, not crosswise),^ forms the domain of an 
overlord.®’ 

«In it”, precisely as according to the description of Jambudvipa 
in the Jaina Jambudvipannatti, 'There are such varieties of land as 
forests, villages, waterfalls, level plains, and uneven groimds*,.. 
Time consists of cold, hot and rainy periods. The divisions 
of time are the night, the day, the fortnight, the month, 
the season, solstices, the year, and the yuga cycle of five 
years.” 

As appears from his inscriptions, Aioka^s domain, which in a 
sense was co-extensive with Jambudvlpa, contained mountains and 
hills (pavata), hill-caves (kubha), forests (ataviyo), and watery regions 
suitable for the purpose of fishery (kevatabhoga). The year, too, was 
divided into three seasons (tlsu chatumaslsu), the lunar months into 
fortnights (better, half months as in the Arthasastra), and days and the 

^ ^‘Country (space) means the earth, in it the thousand yojanas of the northern 
portion of the country which stretches from the Himalayas and the oce« form the 
dominion of no insignificant emperor,** 

* Vishnu Pur^a, II. 3 : 

Uttaram yat samudrasya, Himadrefohaiva dafcshinam l 
varsham tad Bhtotam nama Bharatl yatra santafih I 
Yojananam sahasras tu dvipo *yam dakshinottarat i 
purve Kirata yasyante, palchimc Yavanah sthitih | 

Cf. Markandeya Pur^a-Dakshine’ parato tasyst 

purvena cha mahodadhih...... t 

Himavan uttarenasya.,.*..,.. U 

* In. Pali,, the wrd tiriyam, (Sk. tiryak), as distinguished from uddhaand 
adha, means ^across’ ; elsewhere Slantingly, transvemely, horiaontally* Cf. Pali — 
English Diet., sub vooe firiyam. 
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populace was familiar with the cycle of five years (pamchasu vasesu/ 
R.E, III^ S.R.E. I) yielding an additional month (adhimasa) at the 
end of every half cycle^ within the third year (S.R.E. I). 

Asoka evidently placed the five Samanta territories in the west, 
as well as the five in the south, within an extension of six 
hundred yojanas from his empire (a shashu yojanashateshu, 
R.E. XIII). 

3. Sovereignty : — The Maurya State under Asoka, precisely as 
under his father and grandfather, was apparently an absolute 
monarchy in its form, fin the legal and political sense of the term’ 
(in the words of Mookerji), and as such, its sovereignty or supreme 
power might be taken to have belonged to him, vested in his person. 
In his inscriptions, Asoka has been variously represented, e.g., as 
Devanarnpiya Asoka (M.R.E., Ma), Devanampiyo Piyadasi Raji. 
(R.E. Ill, G), Priyadasi LajaMagadhe (Bhabru), and not infrequently, 
as Devanampiye (M.R.E., S.R.E., P.E. VII). He has referred to 
former kings either as rajano (plural of raja) or as Devanarnpiya 
(plural of Devanarnpiyo, R.E. VIII). He himself has been referred 
to in the same set of edicts under the two titles of Raja and Devanam- 
piye (S.R.E. II). One can say indeed on the authority of the 
commentary on the Harshacharita that Devanarnpriya was no more 
than a pujavachana or honorific, which, according to Patanjali, was 
on a par with such other honorifics as Bhavan (Sa Bhavan, Tato 
Bhavan, Tatra Bhavan), Dirghayus and Ayushman (under Panini, 

4. 14), But this, as applied to Asoka, had, as will be shown anon, 
had a deeper signification of its own. 

No ruler passed as a Raja until he went through the ceremony 
of coronation, anointment or consecration (abhisheka), in other 
words, of formal installation on the throne. To be a king a warrior 
had to be crowned and consecrated.^ Asoka was duly anointed as 
king, his regnal years are all stated in terms of his abhishekaA 

^ Arthal^tra, II. 20 ; 

Paneba-samvatsaro yugam iti, 

Evam ardha-tritiyanam abdanam adhimasakam | 
grishme janayatah purvam panchabdante cha pakhimam ll 

® Implied in the direction : 

no atikamayisati timni vasM. 

^ Amarakosha, Kshatriyavarga ; 

murdhabhishikto , . . kshatriyah, Pali 
muddhabhisitto Rhattiyo, 

* Cf, Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela ; 
abhkitamato cha padhain^ vase. 
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According to the tradition in the Dipavarnsa, as we saw, he was 
anointed twice, the first time as Abka, and subsequently as Pri- 
yadarsin, which was in accordance with the prescription in the 
Brahmanas. As Raja, he passed as the kingof Magadha orMagadhan 
king, and as Priyadarsin, he was to be considered the emperor of 
Jambudvipa (India). 

Two lunar constellations, viz-, Tishya or Tishya and Punarvasu, 
find repeated mention in Asoka’s inscriptions (P.E. V, S.R.E. I). 
The two constellations to which the Arthasastra (XIII. 5) attaches 
importance are called raja-nakshatra {ue., the birth-star of the king in 
the role of a conqueror, the jata nakshatra as it is otherwise termed 
. (ibid, II. 36), and desa-nakshatra (the national star, le., the corona- 
tion star). The scholars are divided in their opinion on the question 
of which is which. With Buhler Punarvasu was the birth-star 
of Asoka, while with Bhandarkar it was Tishya or Tishya. 
The Tishya constellation which enjoys precedence over the 
Punarvasu was probably the birth-star, and the latter the 
coronation.^ 

In connection with the Asokan state the question may pertinently 
be asked — ^who was the legal sovereign and who the political ? 
Under the British constitution in which the king is only a figure- 
head of the state and which, therefore, entertains the idea of a 
limited monarchy, the legal sovereign is the king-in-the-Parliament. 
Under the Maurya constitution as it shaped in A.4oka’s hands the 
legal sovereign was the king and the Council of Ministers (Parisa, 
R.E, VI, the Mantri-parishad of the Arthaiistra, I. 1 5). The two 
points of difference between the two constitutions are these: (1) in 
' the former, the ministers who are appointed in name by the king, 
are chosen out of the people’s representatives and as such, aresubject 
ultimately to the control of the electorate, while in the latter, the 
ministers were all chosen and appointed by the king independently 
of any reference to the popular will ; and (2) in the former, the 
initiative in all matters of national well-being and policy lies 
with Cabinet as the executive body of the Parliament, and the 
power of legislation belongs entirely to its tw6 houses and the 
Crown, while in the latter, the real initiative in all matters of national 
well-being and policy as well as the power of enforcing the laws, even 
if not exactly of enacting them, rested with the king himself. Minus 
the elective factor, the king-in-Gouncil might be taken to be the legal 

^ Barua, Inscriptions, ii, pp. 332, S73» 
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sovereign of the A^okan State. The relative positions of the king and 
the Council of Ministers changed with times and became, for all 
practical purposes, reversed.^ The general opinion is that the 
Asokan constitution is neither a limited monarchy of the English type 
nor an undiluted despotism of the Czarist type ; it is something 
between the two. 

R.E. VI goes to show that whenever king Asoka gave verbal 
orders concerning any donation, announcement or proclamation to 
be made, or entrusted any urgent matters of state-business to the 
Mahamatras, these were, as a matter of course, referred to the 
Council of Ministers which met to consider them independently of 
the king. It was only the reporters (Prativedakas) who were present 
to watch its proceedings that were to be immediately reported to the 
king. There is nothing to indicate that the CounciFs decision was 
binding on Asoka. According to some versions of R.E. Ill, it was 
the duty of the Council of Ministers to instruct the Yuktas 
(subordinate officers in the Imperial Secretariat) in the matter of 
codifying the king’s orders. One cannot be sure on this point 
inasmuch as other versions appear to have assigned this duty to the 
Purushas instead of to the Parishad. In Bhandarkar’s opinion ^^the 
Parishad was like a modern Executive Council which was an 
intermediate body between the king and the Mahamatras, and it 
appears that whereas, on the one hand, it saw that the written orders 
of the king were carried out by the different officials, it had, on the 
other, the power to scrutinise his oral orders before they were 
executed and to suggest what course of action would meet 
what pressing contingencies of the Mahamatras for the infor- 
mation and approval of the king, who was, of course, the final 
arbiter,’’^ 

It is emphatically asserted by Mookerji that the king in India ‘^was 
not the source of Law but rather its support,’^^ . By way of an argu- 
ment in support of this, he adds, ‘^Sacred Law, according to Manu 
and other legal authorities, is derived from four sources, viz., (1) the 
Vedas, (2) the Smritis, (3) the practices of the pious (sishtachara), and 
(4) the opinions of the pious on doubtful points, while the sources of 
secular law were the manifold groups and communities which 
legislated for themselves, so that Whatever may have been practised 
by the virtuous, and by such twice-born men as are devoted to the 

^ Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p^. 29? 

* Asoka, p. 67. * ^ 

* Ibid, p. 47. 
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law, that only he shall establish as law if it be not opposed to the 
laws of castes, coiiimunities (janapada), guilds and families^ (Manu, 
viii. 41, 46)...’’ it is the quasi instinctive postulates and conventions of 
group-life which came to be formulated as law, and not the mandate, 
command, or decree of a single, central authority in the state/ ^Law, 
under these conditions is not an artefact, but a natural growth of 
consensus and communal life/^ 

Mookerji’s opinion, which is admittedly based upon Manu and 
other post-Asokan Smriti writers, cannot decide the point at issue. 
It is besides too categorical in its assertion to bear scrutiny. We have 
a more thoroughgoing discussion of the question in the informative 
notes appended to Professor Rangaswami Aiyangar’s Dewan 
Bahadur K. Krishnaswami Row Lectures on Rajadharma, University 
of Madras. But, even Rangaswami Aiyangar, whose conclu- 
sion ultimately tallies with Mookerji’s opinion, would seem 
to have proceeded on a doubtful interpretation of the data 
relied on. 

In the Kautilya-vachana in verse (Artha&stra, IIL), it is opined 
that the adjudication of cases should be guided by these four 
things : dharma, vyavahara, charitra, and raja&sana,^ which find 
mention alike in the Law-books of Yajilavalkya and Nirada. 
Kautilya allows to each that follows to have precedence over each 
that precedes (paschimah piirvabadhakah) while, according to 
Aiyangar, Narada, (I. 10) reverses this order in maintaining that 
what precedes is to be given precedence over what follows (uttarah 
piirvabadhakah). In Aiyangar’s words, with Kautilya **cach 
following overrides the preceding’* and with Narada *'what precedes 
overrides what follow.”^ Here he has sadly missed, I regret to 
observe, the meaning of the word uttarah which is just a synonym 
of paschimah. So> in point of fact, Narada simply reiterated the 
opinion of Kautilya, 

Immediately after this, Professor Aiyangar argues his case in the 
following manner to establish that it was beyond the province of the 
Indian king to make a new law : 

‘^^ukra, who is also an Arthasastra authority, gives the king power 
to declare the law, but it must be in accordance with dharma and 
usage. He cannot make a new law. The royal edict Is merely 

I Mookherji, Nationalism in Hindu Culture, 99. 

** Dkarma^ eba vyavaharas cha rajaiSasanam 

vivadarthaS chatuspadah , |* 

Rajadharma, p, 132 fi; , ; , , 
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declaratory^ and not innovative* This is specially indicated by 
Katyayana (verse 38). 

Nyayasastra-avirodhena desa drishtes tathaiva eha i 
yad dharmam sthapayet raja nyayyam tat rajasasanam li 
.The edict has to conform to dharma^ nyaya and desachara if it is to 
be operative. Yajhavalkya refers to the edict as ‘dharma as declared 
by the king’ (dharmo rajakritasya tat).^ 

Without going into the question of the relative authority of the 
Dharmasastra and the Arthasastra as such, I find that Aiyangar’s 
interpretation of the four terms, dharma, vyavahara, charitra, and 
rajasasana, as ^^smriti law, secular law, custom and edicts of the 
king”^ respectively is arbitrary, and he appears to have owed it 
to Jayaswal.® Kautilya himself defines, though enigmatically, the 
four things of which one stands superior to the other previously 
named, or the four terms employed by him in the following 
verse : 

Atra satyasthito dharmo, vyavaharas tu sakshishu l 
charitram samgrahe purnsam, rajnamajha tu sasanam ii 
^^Here dharma (the fundamental principles of human action, 
the basic rules for the righteous and judicious discharge of 
man’s duties in a socio-moral, politico-economic and religio- 
cultural order) is established on truth (the order or nature 
of reality as revealed, ascertained and affirmed), vyavahara 
(the procedure or operational feature of law) is concerned 
with* the reliable evidence from witnesses called charitra, (the 
tradition or approved usage) is to be gathered from the people 
concerned, (and) sasana (the edict or the law as proclaimed 
or promulgated, the law in force) is in its essence the king’s 
command (mandate or decree).” 

The same is differently expressed thus : 

Anusasaddhi dharmena vyavaharena samsthaya | 
nyayena cha chaturthena, chaturantam mahim jayet u 
«Tf a ruler administers justice in accordance with the general law of 
piety or duty, the accepted moral principles of the cultured society 
(in short, righteously and judiciously), in accordance with the pres- 
cribed or definite law of procedure, the approved usage of a social 
group or locality, and the principle of equity as the fourth, he can 
conquer the earth extending as far as to the four seas.” 

^ p. 1S3. ^ ~ ^ 

* Ibid, p* 133. 

® Manu and Yajfiavalkya, p, 13 ffi. 
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And in the very first verse, Kautilya says : 

Chaturvarnasramasyaya lokasyachararakshanat { 
nasyatam sarvadharmanam raja dharma-pravartakah ii 
^‘By virtue of guarding the observance of respective duties of the four 
castes (lit., colours, social grades), and the four stages of life, main- 
taining the approved manners and customs of the populace and 
guarding against the deterioration of all good things and noble qua- 
lities, the king passes as the founder of a socio-moral, politico- 
economic and religio-cultural order’\ The dharma-pravartakah is 
«Hhe fountain of justice’’, according to Shama Sastri’s rendering, 
which, to my mind, is too narrow to cover the meaning of the 
expression. 

Even conceding to Professor Aiyangar that, so far as Brahmanism 
was concerned, the nature of the sacerdotal or sacred law (dharma) 
formed the fit subject of discussion in the Dharma^astra and the 
nature of the profane rajadharma or secular law was the fit subject of 
discussion in the Arthasastra as such, I do not see any reason for his 
inference from the evidence before us that the king in India was de- 
barred from the power of legislating for the people, from being the 
supreme authority for making secular laws. According to modern 
jurists’ finding, there is nothing of law as we now understand it in the 
Vedas or ^ruti proper, and there is hardly any thing of law in the 
older Dharmasutras, and, for the matter of that, in the earlier Sutra 
literature of the Brahmans. And on his own showing even such latter 
Smriti texts as those of Manu, Yajnavalkya, Vishnu, and Parasara, 
devote but small spaces to the enunciation of the principles of 
• rajadharma and secular law.^ 

Neither Asoka nor any other sane man of India claimed that he 
was the maker of the dharma, whether in the sense of the law of 
piety or duty which underlay the socio-moral, politico-economic and 
religio-cultural order of men, or in the metaphysical sense of 
dharmiata or the cosmic law, the order of reality. 

The Buddha, for instance,' stated his own position thus : “in so 
far as dharma in the sense of ancient or eternally abiding reality 
(paurana dharmasthitita ) is concerned, it is a self-regulating 
order of cosmic life ( dharma-niyamata ), the suchness, realness and 
actuality of things ( tathata, bhutata, satyata ) which exists by its 
own right, independently of all truth-finders and path-finders, which 
is to say, of all thinkers and teachers, divines and philosophers ; only 


^ Rajadharma, p, 70. 
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in so far as it signifies the pratyatma-dharmasthitita, its nature is 
accessible to an individual contemplative through intuition at a 
supreme moment of experience or realisation. As thinker and 
teacher, he simply declared the truth with regard to the nature of 
reality as intuited by him per se^ affirmed it, and pointed out the 
way of reaching or apprehending it, each individually by his or 
her own efforts. On the basis of that intuition or enlightenment 
was formed the basic concept of his thought which, in the sphere 
of religion and ethics, was interpreted, propounded and promulgated 
as a moral law. The path or the road which he discovered was 
not claimed to be new ; it was the one trodden by the Enlightened 
Ones of the past milleniums.^ The summum bonum of human life 
and the ideal of human conduct and character which he set forth 
was shown to be in complete accord with the noble experience 
and life of all great contemplatives and saintly personages of 
the past. 

Thus, like other great men of history, the Buddha said, ^‘My 
work is to indicate rather than to originate.’’ He, too, came not 
to destroy the Law but to fulfil it. 

In reality, nevertheless, he came to set the wheel of the Law in 
motion, to occupy the proud position of the founder of a new 
kingdom of righteousness, of a great religion as we now say, 
inculcating, on the one hand, the fundamental principles of dharma 
in the sense of a psycho-ethical religion, and framing and enforcing 
the laws and disciplinary rules for his followers in the light of 
circumstances, amending, repealing or modifying them, on the 
other, as the circumstances changed. Thus pari passu developed 
two classes of Buddhist canonical texts, viz, the Dhamma or Sutta 
and the Vinaya or Anatti, the latter together with a system of 
Judicial administration. The inner circle of his great disciples 
served the purpose of a Council of Ministers. The felt necessity for 
the framing of laws and rules, not to say, legislation, arose from 
varying circumstances. Great care was taken by the framer of 
the laws and rules of civic, criminal and ecclesiastical import that 
they were consistent with the psycho-ethical principles of Dharma 
and conducive to the growth of the kingdom of righteousness 
from within. 

^ Lankavatara Sutra, ed. by Bunio Nanjio, pp. 143-4 ; D. T. Suzuki’s TransL, 
pp. 125-6; Samyutta N., ii. p. 28; ii, p. 104 ff. ; Kathavatthu, vi. 1 ; Points 
of Controversy, vi. 1 ; Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhism (Home University Library), 
p.33ff. 

18 
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It should also be noted that the Buddha while he spoke of and 
laid down the fundamentals of human conduct, put himself in the 
double role of a king overlord (raja-chakravartin), which he would 
have assumed had he remained in the world, and of a Dharmaraja, 
which he had to play well as a Perfect type of Buddha. 

Here the question arises— Whatever his mental attitude towards 
the Dharma as the eternal order of reality existing by its own 
right and the path which he discovered, was he not historically the 
founder of Buddhism and the framer of the laws and rules in the 
Vinaya Pitaka ? 

Asoka’s position, mutatis mutandis^ was the same. Just as, on 
the one hand, the Buddha said, “Because of birth comes decay 
and death : whether Tathagatas arise or not, this element stands 
as the establishing of things as effects”^ and described the path 
which he discovered was an ‘ancient path (puranarn maggarn) 
trodden by the Buddhas of the past ages’, so, on the other, said 
Asoka the Beloved of the gods : “Respectful attention must be 
paid to mother and father, likewise to seniors ; tender regard 
for livings being be strengthened, truth must be spoken, these 
very attributes of piety must be propounded : likewise the teachers 
must be honoured by pupils with submissiveness and it must be 
fittingly propounded to the teacher’s relatives. This is the ancient 
tradition, and a thing of long standing is this, thus should it be 
practised” (esa porana pakiti dighavuse cha csS hevam esa 

kataviye).® He, too, expressly stated that all that he did or 

wanted to do was directed to this single end, namely, the promo- 
tion of the cause of piety (dhamma-vadhi) throughout the length 
and breadth of his empire. He, too, nowhere claimed that he 
was the originator of the Dhamma in the sense of the principles 
of piety or duty. With regard to the sufficient promotion of 
the cause of piety among his subjects, which was the real business 
of his as a ruler precisely as it was of the former kings (P.E, VII), 

he said that he tried to effect it by this twofold means, viz., the 

regulations of piety and the inculcation of the principles of piety 
(duvehi yeva akalehi-dhammaniyamena cha nijhatiya cha), of 
which the second in his opinion was more effective than the first 
(lahu sc dhammaniyame, nijhatiya va bhuye).® 

. ' Sainyutta., ii, p. 25: Jatippachchaya jaramaranam uppada va tathagata- 
nam anuppada va tathagatanam thita va sa dhatu. 

' » M.R. E. ’ ' . 

“ P.E. VII. 
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Now, what were the many and sundry ^regulations of pie'ty’ that 
had been promulgated by him (bahukani dhammaniyamani yani me 
katani^ P. E. VII) and out of which just one was placed on record, 
namely, the game-laws embodied in P. E. V ? From the general 
tenor of Aiyangar’s argument, one may deduce that these regulations 
were not pieces of legislation or enactments, they having been merely 
declaratory of existing laws, rather customary laws, codified in the 
Brahmanist Law-books. The vulnerable point in his argument 
is that the authorities cited, such as Manu, Yajnavalkya, Vishnu, and 
Medhatithi, are all post Asokan, the majority post- Christian in date. 

With regard to the regulation of piety in P. E. V, it may be 
observed that, though Asoka was a strong advocate of the principle 
of non-injury to life (anarambho prananarn, R.E. IV), having taken 
human nature as it then was, having taken into his consideration 
the social habits of his subjects in general, as a wise ruler he could 
not reasonably expect to enact any such law as meaning total 
prohibition for :*all men and for all times, if he would like it to be 
really operative and effective. So minimisation of the slaughter of 
life was the express aim of this particular regulation carrying legal 
force, to avoid calling it technically a piece of legislation for want 
of a legislature elected by the people having voting rights. There is 
nothing of the kind to be seen in the older Dharmasutras, such as 
those of Gautama, Apastamba, Bodhayana and Vasishtha. In this 
regulation a few species of birds, fishes and quadrupeds were declared 
inviolable on this twofold ground : (1) that they were neither eaten 
by men, nor (2) did they come into man’s use. 

From the first of the two grounds stated by Asoka, it is evident 
that the creatures included in the list of inviolables passed as 
uneatables. Behind it were the authoritative views of the Buddha 
and the older Smriti writers as to what animals should be eaten as 
food and what animals should not be eaten. Upon the whole, 
Asoka’s list of inviolables may be shown to be specially in agreement 
with those of uneatables in the Law-books of Bodhayana and 
Vasishtha with whom the achara (custom) of the Midland was the 
standard. But the question which interested the earlier Brahman: 
Law-givers was of eating and not eating certain creatures as food, 
and in this respect their interest was the same as that of the Israel 
Law-giver Moses.^ The standpoint of the Mosaic law as well as the 

^ Bama, Inscriptions ii, p. 360 ff. Note that the Mbh, list of uneatables 
(XV. 36. 21) inclndes kshudra pipilikah corresponding to Aloka’s amba-kapilika 
and obviously meaning ‘^‘small ants”. 
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socio-domestic law of the earlier Smriti writers was hygienic and 
aesthetic, while that of Asoka’s regulation was humanitarian. The 
remark which applies to Moses and earlier Smriti writers, applies 
equally to the Buddha’s prohibitive injunction. Further, Moses 
meant his domestic rules of eating for the Israels, the Buddha for 
his followers, and the Smriti writers for those of the twice-born classes, 
while Asoka’s regulation was meant for all his subjects as it should 
be in order to pass as a law of the land. Equity, custom, progressive 
moral idea of the society and expediency guide modern legislation 
as they must have guided Asoka’s regulations, and, for the matter 
of that, all rajasasanas. If the later Smriti writers insisted on 
this point, as I find they did, they were very sensible and 
prudent. But that was not to say that Asoka or any Indian 
king of the past was debarred from the right to legislate for 
the people, specially that Asoka’s regulations were not pieces of 
legislation. 

The question of political sovereignty is not so easy to answer as 
that of legal in the case of the Asokan State. In a constitution such 
as the British, political sovereignty may be said to belong to the 
electorate in the sense that ^the legal sovereign is bound in the end 
to carry out its wishes’. It must have been in view of the absence 
of any elective system in the Maurya State that Professor Mookerji 
characterised it as an absolute monarchy in the legal as well as 
political sense of the term. The upshot of his remark is that under 
the Maurya constitution the king was responsible to none but himself, 
his God or conscience. But to understand and appreciate the real 
situation we need not attach undue importance to the elective system 
which exists in the limited monarchy of England or the modern 
democracy of any other country of Europe or America. To speak 
of the British constitution in particular, it cannot be said that its 
political sovereignty belongs to the British people as a whole for the 
dbvipus reason that it has not extended the franchise to all as, for 
instance, was done by the Greek City States. Instead of looking 
at the narrow technical aspect of the matter, let us better look to the 
essential point in the definition of political sovereignty. The political 
sovereign, according to its accepted definition, is Hhat power in the 
State whose will prevails,’ As distinguished from the legal 
sovereign, the political sovereign is unable to enact and enforce 
the laws directly. 

In all the monarchical States of Ancient India but those in which 
the reigning monarch happened to be a reckless, ruthless and 
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incorrigible tyrant, political sovereignty theoretically inhered in the 
impersonal authority of Dharma and actually belonged to the ruled, 
the subjects, or the people at large, who were the real beneficiaries 
of the State. 

When only the Police type of State prevailed in India, occupied 
with the business of maintaining law and order within the territory, 
the Upanishad teacher proclaimed : ^^Dharma is the king of kings 
(kshatrasya kshatrah) there being nothing mightier than it. It is 
by (the power of) Dharma that the weaker person controls the 
stronger as it were by (the might of) a ruler. Dharma is satya, 
therefore, when one affirms the satya, he affirms the dharma, or when 
one affirms the dharma, he affirms the satya. Thus verily it becomes 
an affirmation of both.’’^ 

The Buddha expanded this Upanishad idea of Dharma 
when he, too, came to declare : ^‘Dharma is the king of 
king overlords (dhammo ranno chakkavattissa raja). Here a 
king overlord who is virtuous and a righteous monarch, de- 
pending on the dharma, honouring the dharma, respecting it, 
submitting thereto, acting as the standard-bearer of the dharma, 
having the dharma for the banner of his imperiuin, and ac- 
knowledging the sovereignty of the dharma, provides the lawful 
protection and safeguard among his own people, and alike 
among the subordinate rulers, the army, the Brahmans and 
rich householders, the townfolks and country people, the 
J^ramanas and Brahmanas as religious teachers, (nay, even) 
among the beasts and birds. Thus verily by dharma he sets 
the wheel in motion [ue. founds paramount sovereignty) of 
which the course cannot be resisted by any inimical human 
being whosoever.’’^ 

Asoka himself, who sought to fulfil the chakravarti or imperial 

^ Brihad Aranyaka Up., I. 4. 14 : Tad etat kshatrasya kshatram yad 
dharmas tasmM dharmat param nasty-ato abaliyan baliyam sama^amsatc 
dharmena yatha rajhaivam, Yo vai sa dharmah satyam vai tat, tasmat satyam 
vadantam ahur dharmam vadatxti, dharmam va vadantam satyam vadatityeta- 
hyevaitad ubhayam bhavati. 

^ Anguttara iii, p. 147 f. : Idha raja chakkavatti dhammiko dhammaraja 
dhammanneva nissaya dhammam sakkaronto dhammam garukaronto dhammam 
apachayamano dhammaddhajo dhammaketu dhammadhipateyyo dhammikam 
rakkhavaranaguttim samvidahati antojanasmim...khattiyesu anuyantesu balakay- 
asmim brahmanagahapatikesu negama-janapadesu samana-brahmanesu migapa- 
kkhisu...samvidahitva...dhammeneva chakkam pavatteti, tarn hoti chakkam 
appativattiyam kenachi manussabhutena pachchatthikena pauina. 
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ideal of the Buddha, insisted on rearing up by the dharma, providing 
by the dharma, pleasing by the dharma, and guarding by the 
dharma (dhammena palana, dhammena vidhane, dhammena 
sukhiyana, dhammena goti, P. E. I). He, too, desired that the rulers 
should administer the dharma, standing firm in dharma and virtue 
(dharnmamhi silamhi tistarnto dhammam anusasisamti, R,E. IV)* 

In the early Upanishad phraseology, dharma was just another 
word for rita> Dharma in the sense of Law was but the regulative 
principle of human conduct and compelling instrument in a socio- 
moral order, which was an actuality or truly existent fact (satya) and 
in consonance with the order of reality considered in its five contexts 
(panchasu adhikaraneshu), viz., the physical order (adhilokam), the 
astronomical order (adhijyautisham), the procreational or biological 
order (adhiprajam), the cultural order (adhividyam), and the 
individuality of persons (adhyatmam).^ The dharma to be practised 
is the law of piety or duty in accordance with the past tradition or 
established usage.® 

As explained by Buddhaghosa, the dharma to be respected by a 
king overlord who was virtuous and a righteous monarch stood for 
the ten psycho-ethical principles of human conduct and character 
(dusa-kusala-dhamma) as also for the traditional path of virtue, the 
precedent (pavenidhammarn).^ 

The dhamma spoken of by ASoka was essentially the law of piety 
or duty. With him the tradition was the tradition of piety 
dhammanupatipati, P.E. VII) established by the former kings of 
India. 

The Buddha, to be true to the ideal he had set forth, left 
behind him a constitution for the Brotherhood founded by him, 
which was to be worked out and maintained by the impersonal 
authority of the Dhamma in the sense of the collective body of the 
Doctrine and the Discipline promulgated by him. He declined to 
nominate his successor on the ground that he never thought that he 
was the leader of the Sangha or that the Fraternity waited for his 
lead.® The Doctrine embodying the principles and rules of conduct 
and character was to take his place in his absence.® 

^ Taittiriya Up., I. 1. 1 . ritain vadishyami satyam vadishy to*. 

^ Ibid, I. 3.1. 

« Ibid, L 11, 2. 

Manaratha pUrani to Rajavagga in Anguttara, iii, p, 147 ff. 

* Digba, ii, p. 

® Ibid, ii, p, ; Yo vo maya Dhammo oha Vinayo eha daito pannatto m va 
mama achchayena sattha. 
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As for the power of the collective body of subjects or citizens of 
the Asokan State, and, for the matter of that, of other monarchical 
states of Ancient India, it is not enough to say with the writer in the 
Cambridge History of India that the Indian king was no Sultan with 
the sole obligation of satisfying his personal caprice/ or with 
Mookerji that even apart from the living sense of his moral 
responsibility to his people, there was an important limitation 
upon his autocracy from the fact that he was not the source 
of Law.^ 

The agreed opinion in the matter is that there was no unchecked 
monarchical despotism in India. Raychaudhuri has convincingly 
sought to show that the power of the monarch was checked, in the 
first place, by the Brahmans, or, as we might also say, the Brahmanas 
and l^ramanas who were the repositories, interpreters and dissemina- 
tors of national culture. The second check came from the ministers 
and village headmen who aided in the consecration of the king and 
whom the king consulted regularly on important occasions. The 
third check (and we may say, the main check) was exercised by the 
general body of the people ^who were distinct from the ministers and 
Gramanis, or Gramikas, and who used to meet in an assembly styled 
Samiti or Parishad^ in the Upanishads’.^ 

The late lamented Dr. Jayaswal was at pains to show that the 
Council of Ministers as a body politic evolved out of the Vedic 
popular assembly called Samiti or Parishad (Pali Parisa), and that as 
such, it retained its representative character. The Purohita (Royal 
Chaplain) who administered the oath to the monarch at the time of 
his installation and the Ministers or Councillors with whose consent 
and whole-hearted support he was to be installed on the throne were 
generally viewed as the trustees of popular interests. The presence 
and assent of the army, the important officers, the leading people of 
the community, and the collective body of the town and country- 
folks was indispensable. 

The Pali Mahagovinda Suttanta, while narrating a story of the 
past stage of Indian monarchy, describes the Purohitas as ‘king- 
makers’ (rajakattaro, Sk. rajakrits or rajakartris) . The J^atapatha 
Brahmana, too, speaks of an earlier state of things when it represents 
the Suta (Charioteer) and Gramani (Leader of the Host) as king- 

, Vol.b p. 49L ^ “ 

^ Asoka, p. 47. 

* Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 292 fF. 

^ Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 145 ff. 
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makers/ and makes them as well as other Ratnins (the chief 
members of the royal household and of the civil and military staffs) 
as recipients of the sacrificial honours at the time of theking^s 
coronation.^ Other Ratnins comprised the Chief Queen (Mahishi), 
the Royal Chaplain (Purohita), the Chamberlain (Kshattri), the 
Treasurer (Samgrahitri), the Tax-Collector (Bhagadugha) , the Keeper 
of the Dice (Akshavapa), the Companion in the Chase (Govikartana), 
the Courier (Palagala), and, above all, the Comroander-in-Ghief 
(Senani).® 

The Pali Nikayas including the Jatakas in verse amply testify to 
the importance of the Councillors and Officers (Amachchas, 
ParisajjasJ and Village Headmen (Gamikas) in the body politic of a 
royal state. But the power behind them all was the will of the 
collective body of the people, the town and the country-folks 
(porajanapada, ratthikanegama) A When this went against the 
king, he had to go. When it went against the king and his 
Purohita and Ministers, they all had to go. The whole position 
may be realised from the following conversation between the 
king of Sivi and the people of Sivi in the Pali Vessantara 
Jataka : 

‘‘The king was told : 

The bidding of the Sivi folk if you refuse to do 

The people then will act, methinks, against 

your son and you. 

The king replied : 

Behold the people’s will, and I that will do 

not gainsay*”® 

The career of the king and his ministers was not interfered with 
so long as they were not found guilty of misrule and their conduct 
not reprehensible. When the citizens of Magadha became sick 
of the unworthy conduct of the successors of king Bimbisara, all of 
whom happened, according to the Pali Chronicles, to be parricides, 
they rose up together against the last monarch of the line and 
replaced him by his minister. According to the Padakusala-rnana-^ 
vaka Jataka, when a king and his purohita were found guilty of theft, 

^atapatha Br., iii, 4. 1. 7, xiii. 2. 2. 18. In this connection Mookerji 
(Fundamental Unity of India, p. 83) observes that ‘both official and non-officia} or 
popular elements were represented in the function*. 

® Aitareya Br., viii, 17* 

^ Cf. also Jaiminiya Up. Br., iii. 7. 6., Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p* 147, 

^ Raychaudhuri, op, cit., p. 146 ff. 
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the investigating officer brought the matter to the notice gf the 
councillors and the citizens, and the latter got rid of both and 
elected a good man as king. In the case of Vessantara, the people 
of Sivi were enraged when the prince gave away the state-elephant 
whose presence in the kingdom was necessary for guarding against 
drought and food scarcity. 

Thus it may be shown that the popular will ultimately prevailed 
in Ancient India and that it was expressed in extraordinary circums- 
tances, no matter how. Rebellion or resort to physical force is 
everywhere the last weapon at the hands of the populace of a 
country. But we shall be far from the truth to think that in India 
of the Maurya age the people had not various civic institutions of 
their own, — societies, corporations, and trade guilds and their 
respective leaders, to express their will in a constitutional or semi- 
constitutional form. The idea of natural leadership was generally 
prevalent. From the various ^set forms of speech’ (kammavachas) 
met with in the Grihya Sutras, the Vinaya Texts and the Arthasastra, 
it is easy to infer that the parliamentary proceedings were not 
unknown. 

4. GovermneBt : The government of a territory is according to 
modern definition, the machinery through which the will of the State 
is expressed. It involves the consideration of two things, viz*, the 
constitution and its actual working, both of which are comprehen- 
ded by the system of administration. 

The familiar Indian word for administration is r^jya-sasana or 
rijadanda-parichllana. In the Buddha’s phraseology, administra- 
tion means anachakka-pavattana, i,e., setting the wheel of the 
sovereign command in motion. The same is implied in Kh^ra vela’s 
inscription by the expression, siipavata-vijayachaka (supravartta- 
vijaya-chakra). The poetic imagery behind it goes to compare the 
running of a government to the driving of a royal chariot (r^ja- 
ratha). The Indian conception of government centred indeed 
round the imagery of a chariot, just as the modern conception does 
round that of a machinery. The Indian is distinctively an organic 
conception, the chariot being an organic combination of parts, 
brought into a working order : 

Yathd hi angasambhdrd hoti saddo ratho iti.^ 

In the Upanishad poetry, the chariot stands for the living body or 
organism, soul for the lord of the chariot, intelligence for the chario- 


1 Samyutta., i, p. 134 f., Milindapanha, p. 28. 
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teer, mind for the rein-holder, the organs of sense and action for 

the 'horses yoked to the chariot, and the objects of sense and action 
for the field to be traversed by them ; 

Atminarn rathinam viddhi, sarirarn ratham eva tu i 
buddhi tu sarathim viddhi, manah pragraham eva cha u 
Indriy&ni haydn ahur vishaydms teshu gochardn^ 1 

In the case of a government, the king (rdja) is the lord of the 

chariot, the chief minister (amachcha) is the charioteer (sdrathi, 
suta), the commissioner (rajjuka) is the rein-holder, the officers 
(yuktas) are the horses yoked to the chariot, the commander-in- 
chief (senipati mahdmatta) is the door-keeper or guard. 

In connection with the chariot procession came in the king’s 
mother, chief queen, the crown prince, the chaplain, the 
banker, the master archer (or measurer of capacity), and the 
courtezan. 

Raja mata mahesx cha uparaja purohito l 
rajjuko sarathi setthi dono dovariko tatha n 
ganika ekadasa jana Kurudhamme patitthita® i 

From these, it may be realised that at the back of Asoka’s 
Rajjukas and Yuktas, may be also behind his Pradesikas, lingered the 
old poetic imagery of the royal state as a moving chariot. 

5, Constitution ; Asoka’s was a unitary form of government, 
inasmuch as all the powers of the State were centralised in the King 
and the Council of Ministers, and all the state-policy emanated from 
the capital, i.e., from Pataliputra (R.E. V.). 

In the earlier part of Asoka’s reign, precisely as in that of the 
reign of his father, the central government was responsible for the 
administration of the empire, especially that of his domain proper. 
With the appointment of his Viceroys in the four of the outlying 
provinces, there took place the delegation of certain powers to them, 
although the policy, official directions and changes in the method of 
administration continued to be dictated from the centre (S.R.E. I, 
S.R.E. II). The four outlying provinces were the North-Western 
(Uttarapatha), the Western (Avanti), the Eastern (Kalinga), and the 
Southern (Mahishamandala). Clearly in the case of the Eastern 
Province, we find that it had two administrative divisions, the major 
and the minor, each with its official headquarters, namely, Tosali and 
Samapa (S.R.E. I, S.R.E. II). The Southern Province is also shown 
to have comprised two such administrative divisions, the major with 

1 Katha Up., i. 3. 3-4. 

’ Jataka, II, p. 367. 
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Suvarnagiri and the minor with Rishila as their respective head- 
quarters (M.R.E., Bra.). Though such a clear case cannot be made 
out for the other two provinces, from the setting of the edicts, it may 
not be difficult to guess that the North-Western Province, too, 
consisted of two such divisions, the major with Takshasila and the 
minor most probably with Pushkaravati as their respective head- 
quarters, and that the Western Province was constituted of two 
divisions, the major with Ujjayini and the minor probably with 
Vidisa as their respective headquarters. The Mahamatras placed 
in charge of the minor division of the province of Kalinga are 
represented as Imperial Commissioners (Lajavachanika, S.R.E. I, 
S.R.E. 11, J). It may be inferred from this, that prior to the 
appointment of the Kumara Viceroys, the Mahamatras in charge 
of the administration of the major division of the province also 
passed as Rajavachanikas. The same remark applies to the 
Mahamatras entrusted with the administration of different divisions 
in other outlying provinces as well. As distinguished from the 
Mahamatras in charge of the divisions in Home provinces, those 
placed in frontier provinces appear to have been designated Anta-Ma- 
hamatras (Arnta Mahamata, P.E. I), competent to deal with matters 
relating to frontiers (pachamta) and frontagers (Arnta, Samamta), in 
accordance, of course, with instructions from the capital (S.R.E. II). 

Precisely how many were the Home provinces we cannot say. 
The inscriptions of Asoka, hitherto known, enable us to state that 
Benares, Kausambi, Viratanagara and ^rughna were official head- 
quarters of four divisions. One may include in the list of divisional 
headquarters such towns as Mathura, Gaya, Sahasram, and the town 
adjoining the rock at Rupnath. The Mahamatras of these divisions 
might also be regarded as Rajavachanikas, inasmuch as they were 
all entitled to receive directions from the capital and imperial agents 
in the provinces to carry out the imperial wishes (Schism Pillar 
Edict, Kausambi and Sarnath). 

The occurrence of three versions of Asoka’s Rock Edicts at 
Girnar, which was the ancient capital of Surashtra, at Sopara (Pali 
Supparaka), which was the capital and main port of Sunaparanta or 
Kukkuraparanta, and at Yerragudi in the modem district of Karnul 
gives rise to an administrative problem which is not easy to solve. 

As regards Surashtra, we learn from the Junagarh Rock inscrip- 
tions of Rudradaman I that near Girinagara (Girnar) was excavated 
the Sudarsana Tank by Chandragupta Maurya’s Vaisya Rashtriya 
named Pushyagupta. Subsequently, after the reign of Asoka 
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» (Asokasya ^'Mauryasyamte^), the ' Yavanaraja Tasliaspha built 
embankments and fitted the same with aqueducts (adhishtMya 
pranalibhir alankritam). From the new reading amte in lieu of krite®, 
it is evident that Tushaspha, probably a Perso-Greek from the North- 
Western region of India,® was a post-Asokan chieftain or independent 
ruler of Surashtra as well as that the credit for the embankment of 
the tank and its aqueducts was due not to Asoka but to Tushaspha. 

If it be true, as supposed, that Rudradaman had a previous 
record to guide him regarding the origin of the tank and its 
embankment, etc., there is no escape from the conclusion that the 
Vaisya Pushyagupta, the excavator of tlie tank, was a Rishtriya of 
Chandragupta Maurya. Here the whole political and administrative 
mystery lies in the word Rashtriya which, according to the 
Amarakosha, signifies the brother-in-law (wife's brother) of a king 
(raja^alas tu rashtriyah).^ Amarasimha is here guided l>y the sense 
in which the word was employed in the Sanskrit dramas. So the 
commentator Kshirasvami is justified in pointing out that ^except 
in a play a Rashtriya is a Rashtradhikritra, i.r., an officer appointed 
to look after or supervise the affairs of a rishtra, state or province/® 

With Kielhorn Pushyagupta, the Vaisya Rash|riya of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, was the provincial governor of Surishtra,® while with 
Raychaudhuri he was probably sort af Imperial High Commi- 
ssioner whose position was comparable to that of Lord Cromer in 
Egypt/ Raychaudhuri inclines to identify the Rashtriya with the 
Rashtrapala^ whose salary was, according to the Arthaiastra, ‘equal 
to that of a Kumara or Prince/® 

Raychaudhuri’s suggestion is evidently based upon the assumption 


Read Mauryasyamte, . cf. kuksyante, Andhranante in. PaigitePs Pur%a 
TcKti pp. 49, 59. 

Kielhorn is responsible for the completion of U after Manryasya m kyite. 
Bhau Daji was in favour of completing te as tena. But the anasvara stroke over 
sya being certain, one must connect te with Mauryasyam without unnecewarily 
presuming the omission by the scribe of kH before or of m after k, 

« Tush^pha being a personal name, Vincent Smith was lad to think that the 
Yavana-raja bearing this name was a Persian, ' while the epithet Yavam-rtja 
iiidioatef that he was a Greek. 

^ ’.Amarakosha, Y. ■ 14, • It is not a-ltogether impossible that, Pushyagupta 
was a ^yalaka of Chandragupta. 

® ' Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 237, 

' « „E. I., Yol/yin,p. 46., . 

; Artha^astra, V. 3. 
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‘that Siirashtra was probably an autonomous vassal state/ or a 
confederation of vassal states, and not an imperial province/ 
The argument which leads him to this conclusion is worth 
quoting. 

“The Kautilya Arthasastra refers to a number of Sanghas, e.g.^ 
Kamboja, Surashtra, etc. The Kambojas find prominent mention as 
a separate unit even in .the Thirteenth Rock Edict of Asoka. That 
Surashtra (Kathiawar) was autonomous in the time of Asoka seems 
probable from the reference, in R.E. V, to various nations in the 
western border (aparata) in addition to those named specifically, 
and from Rudradaman’s inscription at Junagadh which refers to the 
Raja, the Yavana Tushaspha, the contemporary and vassal of Asoka. 
The Yavanaraja was probably a Greek chief of the North-West who 
was appointed one of the Mukhyas or chiefs of the Surashtra 
Sarngha by Asoka, just as Raja Man Singh of Ambar was appointed 
Subadar of Bengal by Akbar. His title of Raja probably indicates 
that he enjoyed a certain amount of autonomy.” 

This observation, which is otherwise very weighty, is shaky for 
these two reasons^ : 

(i) That the verse in the Arthasastra (xi. 1) speaking of the 
Kambhojas, the Surashtras, and the like as the guilds (corpo- 
rations) of warriors who lived by agriculture, trade and 
wielding weapons, as distinguished from others who bore 
the title of Raja, may be taken to have referred to an earlier 
state of things, and 

(ii) That the new reading Asokasya Mauryasyarnte renders 
the contemporaneity of Asoka and Tushaspha highly 
problematical. 

As for the ojB&cial designation of Rashtriya, Buddhaghosatellsusin 
one context, that during a processional state-drive of king Ajatasatru 
of Magadha the place assigned to the Rashtriyas (Ratthiyaputta) 
among his retinue ‘was just between the Mahamatras who were nicely 
dressed and the fittingly dressed Brahmansshoutingthe joy of victory. 
The Rashtriyas themselves ‘are said to have been gorgeously dressed 
holding swords and the like in their hands (vividhalankara-mandita 
nanappakara-avudhahattha).’ In another context, he tells us that 
the king of the Kuru country came to see the Thera Ratthapala 

^ The Petavatthu, iv, 3, represents Pingala, king of Surashtra, as contem- 
porary and adviser of a Maurya ruler of. Pataliputra. The coinmentary freely 
. identifies this Maurya ruler with Aloka. G, D. Chatterjee has fully discussed the 
historical bearing of this in the Aeharya Puspaiyali. . 
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(Rashtrapala) with a retinue consisting of the Mahamatras, the 
Maharashtrikas, and such like persons of higher and higher ranks^ 
(Mahamatta-Maharatthikadmarn vasena uggatuggatam eva parisarn 
gahetva upasankami) 

Squaring up the two, we naay understand that Rashtriya and 
Rashtrika are one and the same designation. As for the connection 
of the Rashtriya or Rashtrika with Rashtrapala, some light may be 
thrown from the Pali Ratthapala Sutta (Majjhima, iii) and 
Buddhaghosa^s comment thereon. From the Sutta itself, it is clear 
that Rashtrapala was the only son of a Sreshthi of Sthulakoshthita, a 
fertile and prosperous place in the Kuru country of the Buddha’s 
time. The l^reshthi who was a Vaisya by caste lived in a 
right royal style. According to Buddhaghosa, the ^reshthin’s 
was a Rashtrapala family (Ratthapala-kula). By definition, a 
Rashtrapala family was that of which the head was capable 
of maintaining and restoring the peace and order in a 
territory or any portion thereof in the event of party factions, 
capable of coping with or quelling any popular commotion or 
disturbance : 

Sarajikarn chatuvannarn posetum yam pahossati i 
ratthapalakulaxn nama * II 

In the prose portion of the Chulla Sutasoma Jataka, the 
Commander-in-Chief (Senapati) is placed at the head of the 
Amatyas (Councillors and Officers), the Chaplain (Purohita) at the 
head of the Brahmans and the Rashtrika (Ratthika) is placed 
foremost among the Naigamas (Negama, ue.y the bankers, business 
magnates and rich landowners who functioned at the same time 
as Mayors, Sherifls and Justices of the Peace).^ 

If such were the office and worldly position of a Rashtriya or 
Rashtrika, there is no wonder that Pushyagupta, a Rashtriya under 
Chandragupta Maurya, should be described as a Vaisya in Rudrada- 
man’s inscription. But the question still is — ^Was he appointed by 
Chandragupta to function as the Governor or Imperial High 
Commissioner of Surashtra ? 

From Rudradaman’s inscription, it is evident, no doubt, that the 
Yavana-raja Tushaspha became an independent chieftain or ruler of 

\ This shows that the Rashtrikas Were higher in official ^ well as Social status 
than Mahamatras. 

* Barua, Inscriptions, ii., p. 264. 

> Jataka, V. pf 178 : Senapatir-pamukhani asiti-amachcha-sahassani Purohita^ 
panaukhani satthi-brahmana-sahassani Ratthika-negamadayo bahti pakkosapetva. 



Surashtra, may be of Surashtra-Anarta, Le., the whole of Kathiawar, 
sometime after Asoka. The ancient name of Junagarh itself indicates 
that the city with the hill-fort was built by a Yavana ruler. 
Rudradaman himself appointed a Pahlava ( Parthian or Persian ), 
named Suvisala, son of Kulaipa, as Amatya (Governor) 
for the whole of Surashtra and Anarta. Can we say that 
this was in keeping with the Maury a tradition, particularly 
Asokan ? 

The Yerragudi copy of M.R.E. goes to show that the Imperial 
Agent or Commissioner at the place was a Rajjuka to whom the 
message to be proclaimed was despatched from the capital with the 
direction that he should, in his turn, commend it to the people 
(janapadam) as well as the Rashtrikas (Rathikani cha). If any 
inference is to be drawn from this, it is that in the janapada under 
this particular Rajjuka were the Rashtrikas besides the general 
populace.^ Whether there were any Mahamatras attached to this 
Rajjuka or not, this inscription has nothing to say. If the Rajjuka 
as Regent or Chief Gonamissioner virtually took the place of the 
Kumaras in the Home provinces, he, too, must have a body of 
Mahamatras to assist him in deliberation as well as administration. 
That which was at the Yerragudi area was ex hypothesi in Surashtra 
(Girnar), Sunaparanta (Sopara), Maharashtra (Kopbal), and 
Mushaka (Maski). 

Broadly speaking, as Regent or Chief Commissioner for a 
particular janapada (large administrative area, a Home province or 
Division), the Rajjuka was responsible to the king as the supreme 
administrative head of a particular imperial territory. He was to 
carry on the administration of the janapada placed in his charge 
with the aid of the Mahamatras and the Rashtrikas. He was the 
official medium through which the king^s orders, directions and 
instructions were to be communicated to the Mahamatras entrusted 
with the administration of towns or districts within his jurisdiction. 
The Purushas or Personal Secretaries of the king were the official 
agents to intimate to the Rajjukas the king’s wishes, instructions and 
policy shaping the method of administration to be faithfully followed 
by them in order to please the king, to work to his satisfaction 
(p.E.IV). 


' Cf. Vcssantara Jataka. 

Sainagata janapaha negama cha samagata. 
Digha, iii, p. 61 : negama-janapada. 
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From this line of argument, it may be concluded that in the 
four outlying provinces the Rajjuka or his provincial substitute, 
namely, the PrMesika (R.E* was replaced later by a 

Kutnara. 

The janapada under a Rajjuka was divided into a certain number 
of aharas (smaller administrative areas, say, districts defining the 
jurisdiction of different classes of Mahamatras), with the kota- 
vishayas (fort-areas or fortified districts) here and there (Schism 
Pillar Edict, Sarnath). 

The capital of Asoka was the seat of the Imperial Government. 
Here was his permanent residence, and within the palace area were 
located the Council Hall and the Secretariat. The subordinate 
officers in the Imperial Secretariat were known as Yuktas (R.E. Ill), 
and they were to work under instructions from the Purushas rather 
than from the Parishad or Council of Ministers which was a delibera- 
tive and advisory rather than an executive body. As clearly stated 
in P.E. IV, the Purushas or Personal Secretaries were intimately 
acquainted with the king’s wishes (pulisani me chhamdamnani, 
P.E. IV). 

The Purushas, as appears from R.E. VI, were probably also the 
Dapakas and J^ravapakas to whom the king issued his oral orders’ 
concerning something to be communicated or publicly announced. 
They were the personal agents of the king to instruct the subordinate 
officers in the Imperial Secretariat as to how to codify the orders 
properly and effectively (hetuto cha vyamjanato cha, R.E. III). 
The Yuktas in this Secretariat must have been attached also to the 
various departments of the Mahamatras, better Mantri Mahamatras 
(Pali Mantino Mahamatta), the Mantrins of the ArthaMstra (1. 15), 
to whom the king entrusted all urgent matters (mahamatresu 
achayike aropitarn bhavati, R.E. VI). It was the main ditty of the 
Mantri Mahamatras as adepts in the science and art of royal polity 
to advise the ruler in all important and urgent matters and to take 
necessary diplomatic or administrative steps to save the state in 
times of emergency.^ 

The law-making organ of the Asokan State was, as I sought to 
show, composed of the King and the Council of Ministers, the 
initiative and the right of final approval lying with the former. The 
enactments went by the name of Regulations carrying legal force. 

^ See next Chapter for the official position of the PrMefikas. 

® Samyutta, i, p. 102 : Santi... .iimsmim rajakule mantino makamatta 

ye pahonti agate mantehi bhedayitum. 
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The king of India was the highest judiciary of a monarchical 
state. He represented the final court of appeal. P.E. IV goes to 
show that in the latter part of his reign_, Asoka delegated his own 
judicial authority to the Rajjukas and to corresponding state officials 
as regards provincial governments. In cities like Tosali and Samapa, 
the administration, judicial or otherwise, was entrusted, as will be 
shown further on, to a body of City-judiciaries (Nagala-viyohalaka, 
Nagalaka, S.R.E, I) corresponding, more or less, with the 
Pauravyavaharika or Nagaraka of the Arthasastra (I. 12, III. 
36, V. 3). 

The supreme head of the Executive organ, too, was the king. All 
the orders, verbal or written, directions, instructions and policy 
shaping the method of administration and supervision, as well as the 
mode of carrying out the king’s wishes emanated from the king and 
passed through the Council of Ministers before they took their final 
shape. These orders, directions, etc. were codified in the Secretariat 
by the Yuktas under instructions from the Purushas or the Parishad 
and officially despatched for execution to the Rajjukas, and in the 
case of the outlying provinces, to the Kumara Viceroys since their 
appointment, who in their turn communicated them to the divisional 
or district heads. All despatches from the major division to a minor 
one in a province had to be sent on the joint authority of the Kumara 
Viceroy and the Mahamatras attached to him and with proper official 
courtesy observed.^ The same courtesy was equally observed even 
when the king himself addressed anything to a religious fraternity 
like the Buddhist Sangha (Bhabru) . It may be shown that this was 
in accordance with the convention established long before. ^ It may 
further be shown that the forms and style of Asoka’s inscriptions 
conformed to the prevalent rules that became systematised later in 
the prose treatise of the Arthasastra (II. 10). As for the promulga- 
tion of an ordinance or the proclamation of an imperial message, 
certain written copies were supplied from the capital to select centres 
from which other copies were to be made, circulated and suitably 
placed as far as went the jurisdiction of the officers concerned. These 
were to be also permanently incised on rocks and pillars (Schism 
Pillar Edict, Sarnath, M.R.E., Rupnath, Sahasram). In communica- 
ting with the people of wild tracts (ataviyo), the officers commissioned 

• ^ M. R. E., Bra : Suvamnagirite ayaputasa mahamatanain cha vachanena 
Isilasi mabamata arogiyam eataviya hevam eha vataviya. Cf. Nasik Cave inscrip- 
tion g £ Gautamiputra Satakarni : amacho samako aroga vatava. 

* Barua> Inscriptions, iit 

20 
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to do the work were to verbally inform them (R.E. XIII), The 
communication with the Antas or Samantas was maintained through 
the Dutas (Envoys or Emissaries, R.E. XIII, S.RE. 11). 

The maintenance of law and order which is one of the essential 
duties of every state of stable character did not suffer in the least 
under the Asokan regime. That the criminal laws were most 
rigorous in the country is reflected by Asoka’s inscriptions (R.E. V) 
as well as borne out by the collective literary evidence. The prisons 
(bandhana, R.E. V, P.E. IV, S.R.E. I) existed, sudden arrest 
(akasma bandhana) and coercion (parikiiesa) ending in imprison- 
ment (bandhanarnlika) was not altogether out of the mischief of the 
law (S.R.E. I). The life behind the prison bars was a state of woe 
and it needed safeguards and humane consideration (R.E. V). The 
wild tribes and gangs of thieves (ataviyo) were a source of trouble to 
the State. But whenever they caused or tried to cause mischiefs 
within the territory, the miscreants were severely dealt with and 
warned (R.E. XIII). Frontiers were zealously guarded and drastic 
measures, if necessary, were taken, to prevent the frontagers from 
planning encroachments on the home territory or creating any 
disturbance from outside (S.R.E. II). It was considered a bounden 
duty of the State to see that the people were not harassed or 
oppressed by any officer and were not driven into a state of 
rebellion by highhandedness on the part of government servants 
(S.R.E. I). 

The Asokan was not, however, a police type of government. It 
represented, on the other hand, a far advanced culture performing 
all the ministrant functions, e.g,, keeping itself fully informed of the 
actual condition of the people, whether it is prosperity and happiness 
or the opposite, identifying itself by an enlightened sympathy with 
them (P.E. IV), taking care of the poor, the needy, the aged, the 
children, the oppressed, the virtuous, and the persons engaged in 
disseminating culture, ensuring the reasonable and human treatment 
of slaves and servants (R.E. Ill, R.E. IV, R.E. V. etc.), promoting 
the cause of piety (dharama-vadhi), doing works of public utility and 
humanitarian kind (R.E. II, Queen’s Edict, P.E, V, P.E. VII), and, 
above all, educating the subjects to an excellence of moral and 
national character (R.E. Ill, R.E. IV, P.E. VII). 

6. Method and Policy : Every State like that of Asoka, which 
has a great mission set before it, has to ensure its own safety, increase 
its efficiency, and prove its effectiveness, and for that, the definition of 
its methods, principles and policy is a desUeratum. This indeed 
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constituted the main task of Dandaniti or the Science of Government 
which is presupposed by Asoka's inscriptions (S.R.E. I : niti), 
Asoka himself as an enlightened ruler and political thinker has 
clearly defined them. 

As for the theoretical purpose of the science, as well as those of 
other normative sciences of practical application to life, such as 
ethics, economics and medical science, it was set out, notably in 
the Buddha’s thought-scheme, under four aspects, the first two 
of which may be characterised as negative and the second two as 
positive : to guard against the rise of the evil which has not 
arisen, to stop the evil which has not arisen, to pave the way for 
the rise of the good which has not arisen, and to increase the 
good which has arisen.^ The same as to waste and income in the 
science of wealth, and disease and health in the science of medicine. 
The Arthasastra (14) while speaking of the purpose of the science 
of polity, expresses it thus : It is to be used as means to the 
attainment of that which has not been attained, the fostering of 
that which has been attained, the promotion of that which has 
been fostered, and the proper application of that which has been 
promoted.^ The very same line of thinking is traceable in the 
words of Asoka, e.g., when he said that the aim of all his efforts 
through government was not only that all the people were free 
from the innate proneness to sin (sakale apaparisrave asa, R.E. X), 
but also that they grew sufficiently with the growth in piety 
(anulupaya dhammavadhiya, vadheya, P.E. VII) ^ or when he 
gave out that he had not only promoted the cause of piety (vadhita, 
R.E. IV, P.E. VII) but would see that it went on being promoted 
immensely (vipulam vadhisiti, M.R.E.). 

The agreed opinion of the earlier teachers of polity was in favour 
of the strictest, severest or relentless method of administration 
(tikshnadanda). A ruler desirous of the progress of the world 
should always hold the sceptre raised (nityam udyatadandas syat),® 
there being no better instrument than the sceptre to maintain peace 
and order. The diametrically opposite method was one of laxity 

' anuppannanam akusalanam papakanam dhammanam anuppadaya, 
uppannanam akusalanam dhammanam pahanaya, 
anuppannanam kusalanatn papakanam dhammanam uppadaya, 
uppannanam kusalanam dhammanam bhiyyobhavaya. 
alabdha-labhartha, labdha-parirakshani, 
rakshita-vivardhani, vriddhasya tirtheshu pratipadani cha. 

^ This is also the method recommended in the Mahabharata and Manu’s 
Code. 
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and leniency (mridudanda), which was advocated by none of the 
teachers but was followed in practice by the sluggish or morally 
coward among the rulers themselves. According to Kautilya^ both 
are wrong methods to follow, since the first makes the ruler 
repulsive to the people and the second contemptible. The wiser 
method consists in awarding punishment as deserved, with due 
consideration and full knowledge of the law and not under the 
influence of greed, wrath or ignorance (kamakrodhabhyam ajfianat). 
On the other hand, when the hand of justice is kept back, there 
prevails anarchy — the mdtsyanyaya (rule of might is right), as is 
popularly called. In the absence of a holder of the sceptre 
(dandadhara) the stronger swallows up the weaker, while guarded 
by him, even the weak can overpower the strong.^ 

Even the wiser method of Kautilya may be shown to have been ra- 
ther in agreement with that which is described in the Pali Rajovada 
Jataka as the Kosalan way, falling short of the standard aimed at : 
dalharn dalhassa khipati, mudussa mudua mudum, 

^^matches violence with violence, mildness with mildness.’’ 
which tantamounts to the Mosaic principle of ‘an eye for an 
eye’, ‘a tooth for a tooth’. Here neither the spirit of justice is 
enlivened with the quality of mercy, nor does forbearance 
(kharnti) receive its due importance as moral strength. 

The Buddha is historically known as the propounder of the 
wisdom of the via media (majjha, majjhima patipada) which was 
applicable alike to religious and secular life. The application of 
this as a method of government has been explicitly shown in the 
Jatakas. Asoka enunciates as well as adopts the same as a definite 
method of administration. 

Asoka’s definite instruction to his officers was to fulfil ‘the mean’ 
(majharn, S.R.E. I), avoiding these two extremes, viz., acting under 
the influence of such immoral propensities as ‘malignity, irascibility, 
cruelty and oppressiveness’, on one side, and ‘non-application, indo^ 
lence and weariness for exertion’, on the other.^ Consistently with 
this, he defined kshanti^ (forbearance) as that kind of fortitude or 
moral strength which was to be displayed by the ruling authorities 
in dealing with miscreants and mischief-makers in taxing their 

^ Artha^astra. I. 4. 

^ See Ch. VIL 

® S.R.E. I ; Tata ioEhitaviye : “majham f»tipa(iaye«a’* U. Ihiehi cha 
jMebi nO saippatipajati'-^isaya amlopaa^a mfeuriyelia Tulaaaya anav^yA ilasiyeiaa 
kilamathena. 
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patience to its nttnOSt lirtiit, inwardly having the heart to forgive 
and not to use the law of punishment beyond what is required.^ 
Even in extreme cases, where a victory by arms was unavoidable, 
they should (with full preparedness) practise forbearance and prefer 
light action as far as practicable.^ 

Carefully scrutinised, however, Kautilya’s opinion, minus its 
underlying spirit, tends to be identical with Asoka’s. 

Two methods were to be adopted for the sufficient growth of the 
people with the growth in piety, viz., enactments in the form of 
imperial regulations (dhamma-niyama) and moral persuasion (nijhati, 
Pali nijjhatti),^ the second being considered the more effective of 
the two. 

The enactments included the special ordinance promulgated for 
the suppression of schisms in a religious community (Schism Pillar 
Edict). Moral persuasion consisted in — 

1. the propounding and promulgation of the principles of piety 
or duty and the imparting of instructions in them (dharnma- 
nusathini, R.E. IV, P.E. VII) ; 

2. the periodical proclamations of piety (dhamma-savanani, 
P.E. VII, M.R.E. ) : 

3. causing the principles and proclaimed messages to be incised 
permanently on rocks and pillars in order to keep them before 
the public eye, 

4. the celebration of festivals and popular demonstration of 
rewards of pious life in heaven by the display of celestial 
mansions, celestial elephants, illuminationsj and artis- 
tic representations of the fiery (sun, moon, stars, etc.) 
and other divine forms (divyani rupani dasayitpa janam, 
R.E. IV), 

5. the monumental acts of piety (dhamma-thambhani, P.E. VU) 
in the form of public and humanitarian works (R.E. II, 
P.E. VII, Queen’s Edict) ; 

6. the setting of personal examples (R.E. I, R.E. VIII, Lumbini 
Pillar, Nigali Sagar) ; and 

7. the maintenance Of a tolerant, reverential and helping attitude 
towards all faiths and religious teachers (R.E. VII, R.E. XII, 
R.E. XIII, P.E. VII). 

^ R.E. XIII : yo pi cha apakarayati kshamitaviyamate va yam sake 
kshamanaye. S.tt.E. ll : khamisati e chakiye khamitave. 

* R.E. XIII : saras^^ eva vijayeehhati cka (iahudamdatam cha rochetu). 

» P.E. VIE 
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The anusamyana consisting in quinquennial and triennial tours of 
inspection on the part of the Rajjukas and Pradesikas (R.E. Ill), or 
on that of the Rajavachanika Mahamatras (S.R.E. I) was the method 
of official supervision introduced by Asoka for the following 
purposes : (1) to collect a first-hand information about the actual 

condition of the people (sukhiyana-dukhiyanarn janisaniti, P.E. IV) , 
(2) to bring good and happiness to town and country folks and do 
favour to them (janasa janapadasa nitasukham upadahevu anugahi- 
neyu cha) by initiating various works of public utility (R.E, III, 
P.E. IV), (3) to educate them in the laws and ideals of piety 
(R.E. Ill, P.E. IV), and (4) to prevent the miscarriage of justice 
and breaches of duty (P.E, IV., S.R.E. I), in addition to their usual 
administrative duties (ahapayitu atane kammam, S.R.E. I). As 
ordained at first, the anusamyana was to be undertaken every five 
years, both in the Home and outlying provinces (R.E. Ill), which 
was modified later with the result that the five-year system was 
retained for the Home provinces, while the supervising officials in 
the outlying provinces were required to see tliat they had not 
exceeded three years (S.R.E, I). In introducing these tours 
Asoka’s intention obviously was to fully utilise the adhimasa 
(additional month) which occurred at the end of every half-cycle 
or two additional months that were available at the end ofa 
cycle of five years the working year consisting of 354 days and 
nights.^ 

The Asokan age was pre-eminently dominated by the sraddha or 
active form of faith. Accordingly the guiding principle of all human 
actions was apramada of which utthana (alertness), udyama (energetic 
effort), utsaha (ardour), and parakrama (strenuous exertion) were 
various synonyms or connotations. So there is no wonder that 
utthana was regarded by Asoka as by Kautilya and others before him 
as the principle of action in which lay the secret of success in admini- 
stration (tasa cha esa mule, R.E. VI). The prompt despatch of business 
(atha-sarntirana, R.E. VI) was, according to Asoka, the real test of 
man’s sense of duty borne by the energetic spirit within him. The 
sense of duty and great ardour in work on the part of the king, his 
ministers and ofiScers are possible only where all of them are led by 
the spirit of service for a great cause, which, ip the words of Afoka, 
was the service to the country (desavuti, S.R.E. I)^ and in the 
language of Asoka and earlier political thought, doing good to the 

^ Artha^astra, II. 7 : triiatain chatu|iLpanchiiaob. chahoratrani-iri karma- 
samvatsara^i. 
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whole world (sarva loka-hita, R.E. VI), the promotion of 
the interests of all, both here and hereafter, immediate and 
remote. 

Kautilya and other ancient political thinkers spoke of these 
three sources of state strength, namely, mantrasakti, prabhusakti 
(i.e., prabhava), and utsaha-sakti. The first is born of wise 
counsel, the second of state resources and fighting strength, and 
the third of energetic spirit^. Asoka, too, laid stress not only on 
the very best kind of ardour (aga usaha, P.E. I, aga parakrama, 
R.E. X) but also on the other two. In warning the wild tribes 
and gangs of thieves against mischief-making, he desired that 
they should know his prabhava (prabhave, R.E. XIII). Though 
the word mantra is not met with in Asoka’s inscriptions, it is 
not difficult to make out from his trend of thought that wise 
counsel is not possible where there is no unanimity in decision 
and no unity of purpose. This is why he laid so much stress 
on concord (samavaya, R.E. XII) in religious as well as secular 
life, on unity (samgha-samage. Schism Pillar) in a religious 
fraternity as in a body politic. Just as the Buddha was eager 
to see that there was always good understanding (nijjhatti) and 
no dissension in the Bhikkhu-parisa,^ so also was Asoka with 
regard to the Council of Ministers (Parisa, R.E. VI). He, too, 
gave the Council of Ministers the full liberty to discuss state- 
matters without the least interference from his side. The need 
of the same community of spirit and unity of purpose is felt 
in the Vedic conception of a Samiti or Parishad.^ ‘^United 
they meet, united they rise up, united they do their duties’’^ — this 
was laid down by the Buddha as one of the seven essential conditions 
of national as well as communal well-being. 

Another condition laid down by the Buddha was that what is 
not in consonance with that which is established as a good usage 
(precedent, tradition) should not be introduced, nor should what is 

^ Ibid, VI. 2 : J^aktis trividhah : jnanabalam mantra^aktih, ko^adanda- 
balam prabhu-^aktih, vikrama-balam utsaha-saktih. 

Amarakosha, Kshatriyavarga, 39 : 

. ^aktayas tisrah prabhavotsaha-mantrajah. 

'■* Anguttara-N., I, p. 66, Mahavagga (Vinaya P. I, Ch. X ; Samagama Sutta 
(Digha, iii). 

» Taittiriya Up., ii. 11: saha navavatu, saha nau bhunaktu, saha viryam 
karavavahai, 

* Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, Ch, I. samagga sannipatanti, samagga vuttha- 
hanti, samagga karaniyani karonti. 
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established as a good usage be discarded.^ Such was indeed the 
very method of Asoka’s governrnent which was intended to 
uphold and strengthen the received tradition of righteousness, 
virtue and piety (porana pakiti, Bra). Though the 

traditional or tried method of the former kings of India was 
not found adequate as means of furthering the cause of 
piety, it was supplemented but not discontinued (R.E. IV, 
P.E. VII), 

The fifth condition insisted on holding the seniors in age and 
experience in high esteem and giving them the respect due to them. 
Association with the seniors (vriddha-sarnyoga) found its due 
importance in the Arthasastra (1.5) as well. There is ho wonder 
then that Asoka should be repeatedly insisting on the need of 
respectful attention to seniors and high personages in all walks of 
life (R.E. IX, R.E. XIII, etc.). 

The seventh condition of the Buddha emphasized the need of 
providing all the existing institutions with necessary safeguards 
and lawful protection so that worthy persons visiting the 
country might find themselves comfortable and move about 
in safety. The Classical writers, such as Diodorus and Strabo, 
bear testimony to the fact that special care was taken of the 
foreigners by the Maurya government. There were officers 
appointed to see that they were not wronged. Arrangements were 
made for their treatment if they fell ill, When they died, their 
bodies were properly disposed of and their properties were handed 
over to their relatives. The judges, too, exercised greatest possible 
scruple in dealing with cases in which they were implicated.^ 
Dandin in his Dasakumaracharita (ii. 44), tells us that the Mauryas 
had granted this boon to the foreign merchants that fif they were 
found to be in possession of stolen property, capital punishment 
should be excused in their cases’/ an information, which may 
be shown to be in accord with the rules in the Arthasastra (IL 
16.)^ The inscriptions of Asoka do not throw any direct light on 
this point. But indirectly it may be inferred from them (R.E. IL 

1 Ibid, Ch. I ; apaKfiattam na panSapenti, panSattain na sainuohchhindanti. 

^ McGrindle, Ancient India, p. 42 ; Raychaudhuri, op. cit. p. 239. 

^ Maurya-datta esha varo yanijam, idriieshu aparadbeshu nasti a^ubhih 
abhiyogab, cited by Rangaswami Aiyangar, op. cit., p. 136. 

e.g,f ‘^‘Foreigners importing merchandise shall be exempted from being sued 
for debts unless they are (local) associations and partners.’’ C£ also Arthal^tra, If 
28 : ‘^Torcign merchants who have often been visiting the country as well as those 
who are well-known to local merchants shall be allowed to land in port townsii** 
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R,E. V, R.E.XIII) that just as he himself was eager to see that his 
emissaries safely moved about in foreign territories and were allowed 
facilities for work and that the Brahmana and Sramana teachers had 
their freedom of movement in the tribal States within his empire, 
so, on his part, he must have granted similar facilities to the 
emissaries and merchants from outside. 

Now, as to the state policy of Asoka. Vatavyadhi alone among 
the earlier political thinkers held that war and peace (sandhi- 
vigrahau) were the two real forms of the state-policy.^ The agreed 
opinion of other teachers went to advocate the six forms of state-policy 
(shadgunyam) and the fourfold diplomatic means (upayachatushta* 
yam). The six forms consisted in peace, war, observance of neutrality, 
marching, alliance, and making peace with one and waging war on 
another.^ The fourfold means consisted in conciliation (sama), 
creation of obligation (dana), creation of division (bheda), and 
drastic action (danda). It. is rightly pointed out in the 
Arthasastra (VIL 1) that the proper field of application of the state- 
policy was the inter-state circles (prakriti-mandalam). 

As defined in the Arthasastra (VIL 1), binding with pledges is 
peace. Offensive operation is war. Remaining indifferent is 
neutrality. Making war preparations is marching. Seeking the 
help of another is alliance. Double dealing is making peace with 
one and waging war on another. 

Conciliation is to be effected by the promise of protection of 
villages, of those who live in wild tracts,, of pasture lands and roads 
of traffic, as well as by the reinstatement of those who are banished 
or who have run away or done harm. 

The creation of obligation is possible by the ceding of a territory, 
the gift of land, the offering of presents, entering into matrimonial 
alliances, or giving assurances of non-aggression (danam abhayasya). 

The creation of division is to be attempted by sowing: the seeds 
of dissension. * 

Drastic action means the employment of threat or force against 
the enemy, open battle, or getting rid of the enemy by hook or 
crook. 

Asoka had adopted the most drastic measure (danda) against the 
Kalingas by waging an aggressive war on them and permanently 

^ Arthasastra, VIL I, 

® /Me?, VII. 1, Amarakosha, Kshatriyavarga, 39 : sandhir’ va' vigraho yanam 
asanam dvaidham akayah. * 

21 
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annexing their country to his imperial domain (R.E. XIII). In 
dealing with the wild tribes and gangs of thieves (ataviyo) wHo 
caused mischiefs within the territory, he severely punished them, 
and subsequently tried to conciliate them by an expression of regret 
(anutape), by entreating them and making them understand the 
iniquity of their action, by assuring them that the king would 
forgive them if they had not exceeded the limit of his patience and 
were sorry for their misconduct, as well as by reminding them of 
the king’s might (pabhave) : ^'^Be judicious and do not get 
yourselves killed.”^ In other words, he made use of three out of the 
four strategic means, viz-^ danda, sama and dana (R.E. XIII). 

In connection with the Antas or Samantas mentioned in R.E. 11 
and R.E. XIII, he sought to follow the policy of dana by carrying 
out certain works of public utility and philanthropic nature, 
as well as by conquering their hearts by the inculcation of the 
principles of piety in their territories. In the case of those Antas 
who showed the least tendency to aggression, he while following 
the twofold means of sama and dana, though not without a veiled 
threat, desired these assurances on his part to reach them : (1) that 
they were as much entitled to his affection and care as his own 
subjects, (2) that they might remain unworried and consoled on his 
account, (3) that he meant them happiness and no misery, and (4) 
that he would tolerate them within the limit of his patience (S.R.E. 
II). Here we have the expression of the king’s good will, of his desire 
to respect territorial integrity, as well as to render them benefit. 

7. Military strength and war policy : We have no means other 
than, Greek accounts of ascertaining the exact military strength of 
the last Nanda or that of the first Maurya king. Among the Classical 
writers, Cur tius assesses the military strength of Agrammes, the last 
Nanda king, as consisting of 20,000 cavalry, 200,000 infantry, and 
2,000 four-horsed chariots besides a most formidable force of 3,000 
elephants, while Diodorus and Plutarch increase the number of ele- 
phants to 4,000 and 6,000 respectively ‘‘The Maurya (z>.,Chandra- 
gupta) raised the number of the infantry to 600,000, and of the ele- 
,phants to 9,000. But his cavalry is said to have mustered only 30,000.’ ^ 

^ R.E. XIII : anuneti anunijhapeti anutape pi cha prabhave Devanampriyasa 
vuchati tesha kiti — avatrapeyu na cha hamneyasu. 

Raycbaudhuri, op. oit., pp. 196 ^ 219. As Vincent Smith puts it (Oxford 
History of India, p. 82), “the force at the command of the last Nanda Was formid- 
able, • being estimated at 86,000 horsey 200,000 foot, 8,000 eharioW, and 6,000 
fighting elephants.” 
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With regard to Asoka, the Pali Chronicles make it certain that his 
army, like that of other Indian monarchs, comprised all the four 
divisions called hqya’-gaja-nara’-radha in Kharavela’s inscription. 
In the inscriptions of Asoka, we have mention in R.E. VI and 
M.R.E. (Ye), of the elephant-riders (hathiyaroha), the chariot- 
masters (yugyachariya), and the trained horses (vinita). His military 
strength may only be guessed from the account he has given of his 
war with the Kalingas. Asoka while speaking of the casualities 
sujffered by the Kalingas, mentions 1,50,000 men made captives, 
1,00,000 wounded (ahatam, R.E. XIII, G. ; slain, hata, other texts), 
and as many as that 1,00,000) who died (mata). From his 

painful reminiscences, it would seem that he found the Kalinga army 
to be a formidable force. To overpower such a strong adv^sary, 
the Maurya army under him must have been by far the larger 
and stronger. 

Certain it is that the territorial ambition impelled him to wage 
the aggressive war on the Kalingas. Profound reflections on after- 
effects of a war such as this, by which the cause of culture is bound 
to suffer most, brought about a great change in his life and 
career. Thenceforward he came to set the highest prize on dharma- 
vijaya or conquest by piety of which we shall see enough later on. 

Here I am just to add that in so far as Professor Rangaswami 
Aiyangar observes that ^Hhis is a clear declaration by Asoka of his 
preference of the method of extending his suzerainty or sphere of 
influence without recourse to arms as against the policy of force, 
and violence which succeeded in Kalinga,”^ I have nothing to 
gainsay. But I do not see much reason why he should consider 
Hultzsch’s translation of Asoka^s dhammavijaya by ‘conquest 
^y piety’, as distinguished from ^^conquest by arms”, forced 
interpretation’, when in the edict itself it has been contradistih^ 
guished from sarasaka (sarasakya) or sayaka vijaya. 

Aiyangar’s argument is vitiated in this as well as a few other 
instances by the wrong assumption on which it is based. We are 
not to say with Mr. Ramchandra Dikshitar that Asoka made use of 
the ‘well-known expressions popularised by Chandragupta’s great 
Minister, Kautilya.’^ ' 

The prose treatise of the Arthasastra distinguishes between three 
kinds of conquerors, the righteous (dharma-vijayi), the avaricious 


^ Rajadharma, p. 142. 

} Mauryan Polity, pp. 128 ff., 254 If 
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(lobba-vijayi), and the demoniac (asura-vijayl),^ while the earlier 
distinctionj as met with in the several Jatakas and Asoka’s R.E, 
XIII, and as implied in the words of Buddha, is between two 
kinds of conquest, viz^y dharma and asura, dhamma and adhamma, 
dhamma and sarasaka, dhammena (f.e .5 adandena asatthena) abhi- 
vijaya and adhammena dandena satthena). From this, it is clear 
as Professor Raychaudhuri, too, has sought to maintain, that behind 
Anoka’s nomenclature was the chakkavatti ideal of the Buddha.^ The 
conception of three kinds of conquest, which must have developed 
out of the earlier two, takes us rather beyond the time of Asoka. 

Now, following up Aiyangar’s trend of thought, we can say 
that the standpoints of Asoka and the Arthasastra are diametrically 
opposite, the concern of the former being the noble way of a 
conqueror who is fully conscious of his superior strength and that 
of the latter the diplomatic way of a weaker ruler having to deal 
with powerful neighbours intent on invasion and conquest. 

From the foregoing discussion of the general state policy of 
Asoka, we may concede so far that however noble, lofty and 
idealistic Asoka’s Dhamma-vijaya might be, in actual practice 
and as circumstances needed, the Epic Dharma-vijaya as a diplomatic 
art from the point of view of a superior power could not altogether 
be dispensed with. It is this Epic idea of Dharma-vijaya that has 
been advocated under Rajadharma in the later Smriti works 
inculcating that ‘‘as far as possible recourse to arms should be 
avoided, and after victory in battle, if a battle becomes inevitable, 
no harassment of the conquered royal family or people should be 
permitted. Asoka kept in view this kind of Dharma-vijaya, 
which was really a conquest by arms, when he opined: “In a 
conquest possible indeed by the force of arms, let them his 
descendants) like to practise forbearance and light punishment/ 
and think of that conquest only which is the conquest by piety,’’ 
•be certainly made a distinction between the Dharma-vijaya as it 
was (with recourse to arms) and the Dharma-vijaya as ought to be 
(without recourse to arms). 

8. Sources of revenue : The Arthasastra (IL 6) mentions forts 
(durga), country parts (rashtra), mines (khani), buildings and gardens 

^ Cf. Mbji. XII. 58-38 ; Harivam^a, I. 14. 21. 

® Baraa, Inscriptions, ii, p. 320 fF. 

® Aiyangar, op. cit., p. 142. Of Mahabharata, l^antiparva, 68. 25 : 
varjaniyam sada yuddham rajyakaraena dhimata. 

^ R.)E. XIII : spakasi yo vijaya ksbamti cha labudaipdata cba rocbetu. 
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(setu), forests (vana), herds of cattle (vraja), and roads of traffic 
(vanikpatha) as the body of income (ayasariram) meaning sources of 
state-revenue, and defines them clearly. 

Though we have not mention of all of them in the inscriptions of 
Asoka, it may be easily presumed that these were the various sources 
of income of the Asokan State. In the Lumbini Pillar inscription, 
we have mention of bhaga or the portion of land-produce payable to 
the government and bali or religious cess that are included in the 
second source of income called rastra. In the same may be included 
ali^o fisheries (kevatabhoga) mentioned in P.E. V. The elephant 
forests (nagavana) mentioned in P.E. V. come under the fifth source 
called vana. The traditionaP one-sixth portion of the land-produce 
was payable to the government. In the case of Lumbini Asoka 
reduced the land revenue to one-eighth portion of the produce 
(athabhagiye) and totally exempted the village from the payment 
of the religious cess (ubalike kate). The foregoing of all taxes and 
duties constituted the main act of royal favour to the subjects.^ It 
may be reasonably supposed that by the expression Tavour done 
to the town and country folks’ (janasa janapadasa anugahinevu, 
P.E. IV) was chiefly meant the remission or reduction of all forms 
of taxes, duties, bhagas and balis. 


^ Cf. Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela : sava-kara-vana-anugaha- 
anckani sata-sahasani visajati pora-janapadain. 




CHAPTER V 

ADMINISTRATION 


Administration is the functional or working feature of the 
constitution of a State. It implies both the act of management and 
the agent. Management means the systematic performance of 
various activities of the State channelled into dijfferent departments 
and under different authorities, such as imperial, provincial, 
divisional, district, urban and rural. The agent comprises the 
administrative and departmental heads and the officers under them 
besides some semi-official personages and leading citizens. The 
quality and success of an administration depends not only upon 
the efficiency of the ruling authority but also upon the loyalty and 
co-operation of the ruled. In the light of these observations, we 
may proceed to adjudicate on and estimate the importance of the 
Asokan system of administration. 

L Imperial Administration : The main function of the imperial 
administration of Asoka was, as we saw, to unify the provincial 
governments for the realisation of a grand idea or ideal expressed 
through the organ voice of the emperor. As distinguished from 
them, the imperial government working apparently under the 
dictatorial power and prerogative of Asoka reserved to itself 
certain rights and privileges. The reservations included inter alia 
the power of legislation, the promulgation of special ordinances, 
the proclamation of imperial messages, the publication of edicts, 
the issue of general directions and instructions, the introduction 
of administrative changes, the initiation of state policy including 
fiscal, the framing of budget, foreign relations, war and peace, the 
exercise of general supervision, the appointment and dismissal of 
provincial heads and other imperial agents, and the creation of 
new departments. As regards the imperial seat of government, the 
appointment and dismissal of ministers, councilors, the emperoris 
personal and household staffs, the departmental officers, the 
organization and maintenance of the imperial army and navy, 
the construction and maintenance of ports, road and water ways, 
irrigation, relief work, public health, and. the like must have 
come also within the province of imperial administration*^ 


^ Cf. Mookerjfs A^oka, p, 54 f. 
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The imperial administration of Asoka, which is to say, that of 
Magadha, developed on a purely monarchical basis. Thus to under- 
stand its mechanism and atitual working the light may be sought 
from the monarchical model in the Arthasastra. One may also 
utilise the information, however scanty, from the Classical sources 
fathered on Megasthenes, particularly that from Strabo, the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka and the collective Indian literary evidence remaining 
as our main guide. 

[a) Sources of and charges on Imperial Reveime : The impor- 
tant point needing clarification here is the source of income for the 
imperial exchequer, or, in other words, the financial obligation 
of the provincial governments to the parent or central body. The 
real cause of confusion arises from Asoka’s two positions, as the 
king and administrative head of Magadha and as the emperor and 
paramount sovereign of Jambudvipa. 

The general economic principle to be followed by a state in India 
was the same as that prescribed for the Aryan household. As enun- 
ciated by the Buddha, in consonance, no doubt, with the accepted 
view of social economy, it consisted in collecting abundant 
wealth for strengthening the bond of friendship, just as the 
bees gather honey or the white ants build up their hill, and dividing 
it thereafter into four portions (chatudha vibhaje), one for household 
management, two for investment and public works, and the remain- 
ing one for reservation against future contingencies.^ This very 
domestic principle was at the back of the Arthasastra prescription 
laying down that one-fourth of the total revenue (samudaya-pada) 
should be spent for the payment of the staff, permanent or temporary, 
principal or subordinate, including occasional rewards and bonus. ^ 
This may enable us to say that after making due provision for these 
four needs in the provincial budget as approved by the imperial 
government, the surplus was to go to the imperial exchequer as con- 
tribution of each provincial government. 

The highest office in a monarchical state was held by the king, 
just as in an imperial state it was held by the emperor. The Crown 
Prince (Yuvaraja) stood next to none but the King or the Emperor. 
Other high offices either in the royal household or in the king’s civil 

’ Digha, III, p. 188, 

ekena bhoge bhuSjeyya, dvihi kammam payojaye 1 
cbatutthan cha nidhapeyya apadasu bhavissati || 

Arthasastra, V. 3. 
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and mditary services were held by Senan! (Gommandcr-in-Chicf), 
the Purohita (Royal Chaplain), the Mahishi (Chief Queen), the Suta 
(Charioteer), the Gramani (Chief Citizen), the Kshatri (Chamber- 
lain), the Samgrahitri (Treasurer), the Bhagadugha (Collector of the 
Royal Share), the Akshavapa (the Dice keeper), the Govikartana 
(the Chase Companion), and the Palagala (Courier)* As Raychau- 
dhuri rightly suggests, the Kshatri of the Satapatha Bralimana was 
the precursor of the Antarvarnsika of the Arthasastra, the Saiiigra- 
hitri of the Sannidhatri, the Bhagadugha of the Samahartri, and the 
Palagala of the Duta.'*- 

The list of the high office-holders was somewhat differently made 
up in the Kurudhamma Jataka, as will appear from the following 
enumeration : (1) Raja (King), (2) Mala (Queen Dowaget). (3) Mahesi 
(Chief Queen), (4) Uparaja (Crown Prince), (6) Purohita (Royal 
Chaplain), (6) Rajjuka (Rein-holder), (7) Sarathi (Charioteer), (8) 
Setthi (Chief Citizen), (9) Dona (Measurer), (10) Dovarika (Door- 
keeper), and (11) Ganika (Courtezan), 

According to the Commentary version of the birth-story, the 
King^s younger brother was entitled to the office of the Crown Prince, 
the Purohita was the leading Brahman in the king^s service, the 
Rajjuka was the Land-surveyor (Rajjuggaho amachcho), the Sirathi, 
the Royal Charioteer, the SeUhi, the Regulator of Equitable 
Transactions, the Dona, the Mahamatra or the Measurer of 
things, the Dovarika, the Door-keeper, and the Ganika, the 
Courtezan. 

In the Arthasastra (V. 3), the Grown Prince is called Yuvaraja 
instead of Uparaja, and there is no suggestion as to the office going 
ordinarily to the king's younger brother. It separates the office of 
the Purohita from those of the Ritvij (Sacrificial Priest) and the 
Acharya (Royal Teacher). The Rajjuka would seem to be the fore- 
runner of the Samahartri (Collector General) of the Arthasastra Just 
as the Dona that of the Sannidhatri. The Sarathi was no mere 
Chariot driver but allegorically either, perhaps, the Mantrin (Prime 
Minister) or the Gananikyadhyaksha (Accountant General) of the 
Arthasastra. The Setthi probably stood for the Paura vyavaharika- 
Similarly the Dovarika was not mere the Door-keeper but the 
Commander-in-Chief (Senapati), the Chief Constable (Nayaka), and 
the like. The Ganika may be taken to represent not only the leading 
dancing girl or songstress but also all professional artists employed to 


1 Raychauduri, op. cit., p, 141 f. 
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entertain the king. But the whole thing is so vague and veiled in 
poetic allegory that it is impossible to make all the points clear.; 
Even the Arthasastra cannot be exonerated from this charge in spite 
of its methodical treatment of the subject. The confusion is apt to 
arise from the omission in the chapter on subsistences to Government 
servants of the officers mentioned in other books and • chapters, as 
well as from the disparity of nomenclature detected in a few 
instances. 

We can say, however, that the personal and household expenses 
of the King Emperor was a regular charge on the imperial revenue. 
Presumably these were included in the one-fourth share of the 
total revenue of the official year which usually commenced in the 
month of Ashadha (June-July). Other stipendiaries in the royal 
or imperial household were, according to the Arthasastra, the 
Qjueen Dowager, the Chief Queen, the new born prince (kumara) 
and his nurse. The Sacrificial Priest, the Teacher, the Chief 
Minister (Mantrin), the Chaplain (Purohita) and the Gommander- 
in-Chief (Senapati) were entitled each ' to the emolument granted 
to the Queen Dowager, the Chief Queen or the Crown Prince, 
while the allowance to a young prince or his nurse equalled the 
subsistence allowed in the case of such high officers as the Nayaka 
(Chief Constable), the Paura Vyavaharika (City Judiciary), the 
Karmantika (Superintendent of Factories), the members of the 
Council of Ministers (Mantriparishad), the Dandapala (Commissary 
General), the Durgapala (Fort-keeper), the Antapala (Warden of 
the Marches), and the Atavipala (Warden of the Wild Tracts)^ 

In between them and those of the first grade (the Queen 
Dowager, the Chief Queen, etc.) are to be placed the Dauvarika 
(Door-keeper), the Antarvamsika (Superintendent of the 
Seraglio), the Prasastri (Administrator General of Law),^ the 
Samahartri (Collector General of Revenue), and the Sannidhatri 
(the High Treasurer). 

The Queen Dowager is altogether out of the picture in Asoka’s 
inscriptions. His Queens (Devi) and sons (dalaka) who were typical 
of the Princes of the Blood (Devikumala) not only find respectful 

^ The designatory expression Rashtrantapalantapala^ oha (Arthasastra, V. 3) 
is rather misleading, I have made out the list from ibid, I. 12. 

® Shama Sastri is not certain about the position of the Prasastri whom he 
represents in one’ place (TransL, p. 21) as ^the Magistrate’, and in another, as /the 
Clornmander’ ib., p. 297). He appears to have been no other than the Akshadarsa 
(Milindapanha, p. 329) or Pradviveka (Amarakosha, Kshatriyav., 12). / . 

22 
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mention in P.E. VII but are said to have been persons in the 
imperial household who, like the emperor himself, had their private 
funds to make charities on their own account In the earlier edict, 
R.E. V, the households of his brothers, sisters, and other kinsmen 
are mentioned as rich enough to be capable of charities, while in 
the later edict, P.E. VII, his brothers and others are replaced by 
other princes of the blood royal in a similar connection. The 
Queen’s Edict expressly speaks of the various donations made by 
his favourite second queen, Kaluvaki. In P.E. IV, Asoka speaks by 
the way of a child being entrusted to the care of a clever nurse. 
The Buddhist legends tell us that Prince Tishya-Vitasoka, the only 
uterine brother of Asoka, was appointed as the Crown Prince, and 
that the office went abegging since he renounced the world. If 
by Aryaputra in M.R.E. (Bra) were meant one of the brothers of 
Asoka, not to say, the only surviving brother, his position was not 
different from that of his sons, the Kumaras appointed to the office of 
Viceroys in three other outlying provinces, and as such, their case may 
better be considered in connection with provincial administration. 

I should think that not only the Chief Queen but also other 
queens (not probably exceeding three at the same time),^ not only 
the younger brother appointed to the office of a crown prince but 
also other brothers besides sisters, not only the king emperor’s own 
sons but also nephews and nearest agnates were entitled to stipends 
in coin or kind. The cost of bringing up the princes and princesses 
may also have been a charge on the state revenue. 

Asoka’s household expenses consisted also in the maintenance of 
his family establishments, not to say, harems (orodha, orodhana, 
R.E. VI) at Pataliputra and a few moffusil towns, in keeping the 
kitchen (mahanasa) going to daily feed sumptuously all the 
inmates of the palace and a thousand others from outside, in the 
maintenance of the royal pleasances (uyana) and the upkeep of 
the equipages (vinita, R.E. VI), for which provision had to be 
made in the budget even in accordance with the prescription 
in the Arthasastra (V. 3). 

^ ‘^The monarch during the Brahinana period was usually aUowed’lo^havi 
four queens, viz.^ the Mahishi, the Pariyrikti, the Vavata, and the Palagali. The 
Mahishi was the Chief wife, being the first one married, according to the ^atapatha 
Brahmana” (VI, 5.3.1). '‘The Parivrikti was the neglected or discarded wife, 
prohahly one that had no son. The Vavata is the favourite, while the Palagali was 
tihe daughter of the last of the court officials.*’ Rayehaudhuri, op* cit. p. 1S7. 
Here may be the common source of the Islamic Law restricting the number of 
wives to four. 
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Asoka tells us that, prior to the promulgation of R.E. I, many 
hundred thousands of lives were being daily killed in the royal 
kitchen for purposes of curry, and Professor Bhandarkar relevantly 
cites the ancient instance of king Rantideva from the Great Epic^ ii. 
207. 8-10, of whom it is said that his queen caused to be daily killed 
in the royal kitchen two thousand cattle and that he acquired an 
unrivalled fame for having offered food with meat by daily killing 
two thousand cows, and that invariably during the period of 
chaturmasya. 

According to Pali tradition, as we noted, Bindusara as a votary 
of the Brahmans (Brahmana-bhatto) daily fed them including the 
Brahmanical ascetics and recluses other than Buddhists, and Asoka 
was doing the same in the earlier part of his reign. From this, it 
may be inferred that the Ritvig (Brahman sacrificial priest) and 
his assistants (purushah) were in the service of Asoka^s imperial 
household, precisely as in that of his father and grandfather. 
Even since and after the promulgation of R.E. I one deer and 
two peafowls continued to be daily killed in his kitchen presumably 
for meat offerings to the family deity or idol (rajadevata). 
Thus the office of the Ritvig must have continued along with 
those of the Brahman teacher and the Purohita with their assistants. 

The Physician (Chikitsaka) figured among the courtiers of an 
Indian king. Jivaka, for instance, was the court physician of 
Bimbisara and Ajatasatru. Under him were employed certain 
medical experts including the veterinary surgeons, all with their 
assistants. Subsistences to them must also have created a charge on 
the imperial revenue. The employment of them, may be inferred 
from the arrangements made by Asoka for two kinds of medical 
treatment, one suitable for men and the other for animals (R.R. II), 

In connection with Asoka’s kitchen (mahanasa), eating (bhojana), 
life in the inner appartments of the palace (orodha), bedchamber 
(gabhagara), drives (vinita), pleasances (uyana)^, and the like, his per- 
sonal and household staffs creating charges on the imperial revenue 
may f)e said to have consisted of the officer in charge of the kitchen 
(Mahanasika)^, the soup-maker (suda) and the cook (aralika) with 
their assistants, the bath-attendant (snapaka), the shampooer (samva- 
haka), the barber (kalpaka), the toilet-maker (prasadaka), the water- 
supplier (udaka-paricharaka), the troops of women (stiigana), the 


1 R.E. L, R.E. VI. 

^ Artlias^tra, I. 21. 
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presenter of the coat (kahchnki), the presenter of the head-dress 
(ushnishi), in short, the keeper of the ward-robe, the kubjas (hump- 
backed persons), dwarfs and pigmies, the artists such as actors, dan- 
cers, singers, players on musical instruments, buffoons, jesters, bards 
and the like (nata-nartaka-gayana-vadaka-vagjivana-kusilavah).^ Aso*^ 
ka’s personal staff included the Prativedakas or Reporters (R.E. VI). 

It was in connection with the Queens and court-ladies, the 
maids-of-honour and the-maid-servants that there were appointed 
the Stryadhyaksha Mahamatras (R.E.XII), 

The Divyavadana speaks of the Bhandagarika (i.e., Sannidhatri) 
of Asoka, placed in charge of the imperial treasury and store-house 
(kosha-koshthagara), who was restrained by the emperor’s grandson 
Samprati, then in the office of the Crown Prince, from lavishly 
supplying Asoka’s demands. This wise step against the depletion 
of the imperial treasury and store house was taken on the advice 
of the Ministers. The same authority introduces us also to Asoka’s 
Prime Minister Radhagupta whom Jayaswal was inclined to 
regard as the descendant and successor of Kautilya Vishnugupta 
without, however, any reliable evidence. The same alludes also 
to other imperial Ministers. 

The Arthasastra, on the other^ hand, distinguishes between the 
functions and offices of the Samahartri (Collector General of 
Revenue) the Sannidhatri (High Treasurer) and the Gananikya- 
dhyaksha (Accountant General), which is more to the point. 
Whatever were their actual designations, these three high officials 
must have been in the service of Asoka. 

(b) Correspondence between the Amatyas of the Arthasastra and 
the Purushas of Asoka : Apart from and below the Mantri or 
constant personal adviser to the king mainly in matters temporal or 
secular, the Chaplain or constant personal adviser mainly in 
matters religious or sacerdotal, and the Grown Prince holding 
-the office of the deputy king, the Artha&stra speaks of the 
most important functionaries of the state. These functionaries, 
termed Sachivas,^ are broadly distinguished as Mati-sachivas and 
Karma-sachivas in the Junagarh inscription of Rudradaman I, 
«both being endowed with ministerial qualities (amatya-guna- 
-samudyuktaih). The Mati-sachivas, otherwise called Dhi- 
sachivas, were those Amatyas who possessed the necessary 
qualifications to serve as Mantrins or Ministers to the king, either 

^ Ibid, I. 12, 1.21, V. 3;; Cf. Bigha, i, p. Jataka, V, p. 506 ff. ^ 

^ Ibid, 1.7. 
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jointly or individually, and tEe Karma-sachivas those who Had the 
competence to serve as different ministerial officers, civil or military. 
This very functional distinction is sought to be made in the 
Arthasastra between the Mantrins and the general body of the 
Amatyas. It was evidently referring to the Amatyas that Megasthenes 
and with him other Classical writers spoke of the seventh caste or 
class of the Indian people as consisting of ^the councillors of state’ in 
the language of Arrian, and of ^the councillors and assessors of the 
king’ in that of Diodorus and Strabo, Arrian describes them as those 
'who advise the king, or the magistrates of self-governed cities, in the 
management of public affairs.’ In point of numbers, they were a 
small class, but they were distinguished by superior wisdom and 
justice, whence they enjoyed 'the prerogative of choosing governors, 
chiefs of provinces, deputy governors, superintendents of the treasury, 
generals of the army, admirals of the navy, controllers, and commissi- 
oners who superintend agriculture.’^ 

To Diodorus’ the Councillors and Assessors were those who 
deliberated on public affairs. Though numerically they were a small 
minority, they were the most respected, on account of their high 
character and wisdom, for from their ranks the advisers of the king 
.were taken, and the treasurer of the state, and the arbiters who settled 
disputes. The generals of the army also and the chief magistrates 
usually belonged to them. 2 ‘ 

These are but a faithful echo in foreign writings of what is stated 
in the Arthasastra (1.9, I.IO) regarding qualifications of the Amatyas 
in general (amatya-sampat) and the appointment of the high state- 
Tunctionaries out of them : "Native,born of high family, influential, 
welhtram in arts, possessed of foresight, wise, of strong memory, 
bold, eloquent, skilful, intelligent, possessed of enthusiasm, dignity and 
endurance, pure in character, affable, firm in loyal devotion (dridha- 
.bhakti), endowed with excellent conduct, strength, health and 
bravery, free from procrastination and ficklemindedness, affectionate, 

* and free from such qualities as excite hatred and enmity.” According 
as they possess all, or one-half, or one-quarter of the above qualifica- 
tions, they are to he broadly classified into three ranks : high, middle 
.and low. 

1 McGrindle, Ancient India, p. 117 f. 

2 Ibidj p. 41 j Cf. Ibid, p. 85 f., where, to the same effect, Strabo says, ^The 
seventh class consists of the Councillors, .and Assessors of the king. To them 
belong the highest posts of government, the tribunals of justice, and the general 

administration of public affairs.” . . „ . ; " 

♦» 
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Assisted by his Mantri (Prime Minister) and his Chaplain^ the 
king was to offer temptations to test the character and fitness of the 
Amatyas appointed at first to minor offices in government depart- 
ments. Of those tried Amatyas, those tested under religious 
allurements were to be employed afterwards for the duties of the 
Judges (Dharmasthas) and Magistrates (Kantakasodhaneshu) ; those 
tested under monetary allurements, for those of the Revenue 
Collectors (Samahartris) and Treasurers (Sannidhatris) ; those under 
love allurements, for those of the superintendents of pleasure grounds 
(vihara), internal and external ; those by allurements under threat, 
for immediate service (asanna-karyesu) ; those by all allurements, 
for the duties of the various Ministers (Mantrinah), while those 
found deficient under one or all of these allurements were to be 
employed in mines, manufactories, and timber and elephant 
forests- 

The Amarakosha applies the designation of Mahamatra or 
Pradhana to the chief ministerial officers (Karma-sachivas). 
According to Buddhaghosa, too, the Mahamatras were just the 
leading Amatyas (Mahamatta ti Mahamachcha). The Mahamatra 
figures in the Great Epic as a warrior seated on the back of an 
elephant, i.e., as a Hastipakadhipa in the terminology of Dharanh 
As Mookerji observes, ^^the Mahamatra figures (in the Arthasastra 
as a minister (1. 10, 12, 13), and as the chief executive officer of a 
city under the title Ni^garikamahamatra (IV. 6^), while his power 
and influence will be evident from the fact that the seditious 
Mahamatra is a cause of much concern to the king.^-’^ 

Here Mookerji is evidently guided by Shama Sastri’s translation. 
But from the text of the Arthasastra, it is not clear that by the desig- 
nation is anywhere meant a Mantrin. ^‘Just as in the Arthasastra 
(11.5), so in the Vinaya Pi taka and the Amarakosha, the Mahamatras 
are distinguished from the Judges (Dharmasthas, Akshadarsas). 
According to the Arthasastra (IL 5), the Dharmasthas and the 
Mahamatras had their offices in buildings called Dharmasthlya and 
Mahamatrlya respectively^^^ Buddhaghosa defines the Mahamatras 
as great Amatyas holding different posts, placed in different charges 
(thanantarappatta), and understands by the designation Magadhama- 

^ The designation, Nagarika-mahamatra, is not met with in the Arthasastra, 
IV. 5. It is evidently a coinage on the part of Mookerji. The ArthaHstra designa- 
tion in IV, 6. and elsewhere is Nagaraka. 

^ A^oka* p. 107. 

® Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 287. 
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hamatta either the great functionary vested with a large measure of 
royal power (mahatiya issariya-mattaya samannagato) in Magadha 
or the highest officer of the Magadha king^ ^In point of fact, 
Magadhamahamatta is the epithet applied in Pali to Varshakara 
who was a Brahman chief minister of king Ajatasatru of 
Magadha’.^ 

The Arthasastra designation of Amatya is nowhere employed in 
Asoka’s inscriptions. Asoka speaks instead of the Purushas in P.E.I. 
and divides them broadly into three ranks, viz., the superior (ukasa), 
the intermediate (majhima) and the inferior (gevaya),^ precisely in 
the manner in which the Amatyas are classified in the Arthasastra. 
Thus the correspondence being established between the Purushas of 
P.E. I and the Amatyas of the Arthasastra, one must discard 
Hultzsch’s identification of Asoka’s Purushas with the Gudhapu- 
rushas in the Arthasastra representing as they do the secret agents 
or spies, and welcome Raychaudhuri’s identification with the 
Rajapurushas or Royal Agents or officers in general. 

The ministerial qualifications demanded by Asoka of the officers 
deserving to be appointed to higher offices and entrusted with 
responsible duties are substantially those stated in detail in the 
Arthasastra and briefly in Classical writings. The Asokan way of 
stating them agrees rather with those in the Great Epic and the 
Pali Nikayas and Jatakas. The strength of character is to be 
judged by the power of self-control^ the purity of sentiment, the 
feeling of gratitude and the firmness of devotion (R.E. VII). 
The baneful mental distempers to be avoided consist in wrath, 
conceit, malignity, irascibility, fierceness, cruelty and oppressive- 
ness (S.R.E. I, P.E. III). Dealings with men to be effective must 
be enlivened by one’s genial temperament avoiding rudeness and 
fierceness and expressing winsome cordiality (S.R.E.I). Little sin, 
much of good deeds, compassion, liberality, truthfulness, moral 
purity, gentleness and nobleness are the qualities that go to ennoble 
human character (P.E.II, P.E. VII). Moral and physical energy, 
ardour and enthusiasm, are to be applied to general good avoiding 
lethargy, inertia and weariness for exertion. The very best kind 
of longing for piety, self-examination, attentiveness, fear of 
public opinion and enthusiasm are needed for success in work. 
The instructions received are to be grasped in their letter and 
spirit and to be properly and fully carried out (R.E. Ill, S.R.E. I). 

1 Digha, II, p. 72 f. 

^ The nearest Sanskrit equivalent of ge^jq^a is gopyaka meaning a menial. 
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The fioble feeling to be cherished in rendering service is to think 
that one is just discharging his dci>t (S.R .E. I ). 

(c) Mantri-mahamabras and Manlrf-jNamhad i Hie Artlasfistra 
draws a distinction between the Mantrin, the Mantrins and the 
Mantriparishad. The Mantrin is placed in the same rank with 
the Chaplain, the Grown Prince, the Ciiirf Queen and others 
entitled to the highest amount of sulrsistence. It k with the 
assistance of the Mantrin and the Chaplain that the king is advised 
to test capacity and fitness of the Amalyas or oifitters in general 
for the higher offices including that of the Msurlrins whose 
salary is not mentioned. But the members of tlie Mantriparishad 
rank each with those entitled to one-fourtli of the subsistence 
payable to the Mantrin par excellence. The king is advised to 
call both his Mantrins and the Mantriparishad when there 
is any ‘work of emergency’ to be done, to tell them of the same, 
and to follow the course of action suggested by the majority. 
It appears from the Arthamtra (I, 15) that the Ministers passed 
as Mantrins when they were consulted with individually and 
not all together, and that they fonaed the Mantri-parishad 
when they met together to deliberate upon the .affaiire of 
administration. If the Mantrins alone were empowered to meet 
for such deliberations, the Parishad was just a meeting of the 
cabinet. If the Mantrins as political advisers anti the Karma* 
sachivas as high ministerial officers were sumnumed by the king to 
meet together for joint deliberations and advice in matters of 
urgency, the Parishad functioned as a ‘Privy Council’ having strict 
secrecy for its motto. With Mookerji one must treat the Mantri* 
parishad, as described in the Arthailstra, as a Privy Ofundl 
rather than as a Cabinet. The school of Mann restricted the 
?eats in the , Mantri-parishad to twelve members, that of Bj ihaspati 
to sixteen, and that of Usanas to twenty, while the ArthasSstra 
mak^ the number depend on the needs of administration.* 

Neither the inscriptions of Afoka nor the Cl.tssiiid writings, 
throw any light on the nicer distinction between ilm Mantrin par 
excellence and other Mantrins. But Asoka certainly speaks of the 
Parisa or Mantri-parhhad in which his verba! orders ami the urgent 
works entrusted to the Mahimatras were discussed (R.E. VI). In 
his case, the members of the Parishad are left to themselves in the 

' Mookerji (Asoka, p. 55) draws attention to the tradiibn stating that 
Bindtisara had a Privy Council of 500 members, which is paipaWy an exaggerate. 
The Ariha&tra doubles the number while speaking of Indw’s Privy (Snuniril. 
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matter of deliberations, and the king shows much concern to* know 
immediately the course and final result of their deliberations from 
the Reporters (Prativedakas) who watched the proceedings on the 
king^s behalf.^ The records of Asoka are, however, silent as to who 
the members of the Parishad were. Presumably the Mahamatras to 
whom urgent works were entrusted were privileged to be present 
and to take part in the deliberations of the Parishad, at least to state 
and explain the matters. If so, these Mahamatras might be 
identified with the high functionaries called Mantri mahamatras 
in the Kosala-Samyutta, III. 5.2 This class of Mahamatras served 
as ministers as well as high ministerial officers. That such was the 
earlier office of the Mantri-mahamatras is evident also from the 
fact that king Ajatasatru of Magadha entrusted the responsible duty 
of fortifying the village of Pataligama to his two great ministers 
known as Magadha-mahamatta. 

(d) Other classes of Mahamatras : There were other classes of 
Mahamatras. In Pali literature, for instance, we have mention of 
the Sabbatthaka-mahamatta or Mahamatra in cliai-ge of general 
affairs the . Chief Ministsr),® the Voharika-mahamatta or 

Mahaihatra as administrator of justice, the Senanayaka-mahamatta 
or Mahamatra as head of the army, the Ganaka-mahamatta or 
Mahamatra as accountant ; the Antepura-upacharaka mahamatta or 
Mahamatra in charge of the inner appartments of the royal palace, 
and the Vinicchaya-mahamatta or Mahamatra as judicial investi- 
gator of the cause of action, ranked below the Voharika.^ It may 
be shown that the Sabbatthaka-Mahamatta stood for general 
administration and the Voharika for the judicial, while the 
Senariayaka-mahamatta stood for military administration. 

Asoka defines the duties of 'the Dharma-mahamatras (R.E. V, 
R.E.XII, P.E. VII) and differentiates them as a class of high officials 
from other Mahamatras, the sectarian Mahamatras who were atta- 
ched specifically to this or that religious sect. P.E. VII refers to the 
heads of various departments (bahuka mukha) besides the Dharma and 

1 In the mediaeval development of the Council of Ministers, as Jayaswal has 
sought to show, the king was represented by his Deputy. Here it is definite that 
the ministers met in the absence of the king. 

^ As for the capacity and function of the Mantri-mahamatras, it is said : Santi 
rajakula mantino rnafiamatta ye' pahonti agate paccafthike mantehi bhedayitum. 

Hitopadesa, ih 39 2 yah sarvadhikare niyuktah pradhanamantri sa(|x). 

♦ Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 288 ; F. W. Thomas in J, R. A. S. 191.4, p. 389 ; 
Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 168. 

23 . 
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other 'Mahamatras. Who were the other departmental heads 
besides them and did they bear the designation of Mahamatra or 
not ? The Arthasastra defines the duties of various Adhyakshas or 
Superintendents, but it nowhere indicates if they were entitled 
to the designation of Mahamatra. Raychaudhuri aptly calls 
attention to the fact that at least in one case Asoka applies the 
designation of Mahamatra to a class of Adhyakshas, namely, the 
Stryadhyakshas (R.E. XII). 

The sectarian Mahamatras themselves were responsible ojRicers 
of the State. The Pali Samannaphala Sutta bears a clear testimony 
to the fact that among the councillors of a king some were admirers 
of one teacher and some of another.^ The same may be inferred 
from the king’s direction appended to the Schism Pillar Edict 
(Sarnath) requiring a Mahamatra to go by turn to attend the 
Buddhist fast-day service (ekike mahamate yati posathaye) invari- 
ably on the eighth day of a lunar half-month. By implication 
there were Mahamatras who went to attend the fast-day service 
of other religions in which they were believers.^ 

R.E. XII introduces us to the Vrachabhumikas and other classes 
of officers along with the Dharma and Stryadhyaksha Mahamitras. 

In connexion with city-administration wc are introduced to the 
Nagara-vyavaharika or Nagaraka Mahamatras corresponding appar* 
ently with the Paura-vyavaharika or Nagarika of the Artha&stra. 

As regards the home provinces, wc have mention of the 
Mahamatras who were evidently placed in charge of the 
administration of such places as Benares, Kausamb! and Vidill* 
As for the outlying provinces or frontier districts, P.E.I mentions 
the Anta-mahamatras corresponding to the Antapalas of the 
Arthasastra and the Pachchantavasino mahamatta of Buddhaghosa^* 
Though the Atavipalas of the Arthasastra are nowhere mentioned 
in the edicts of Asoka, their existence as a class of officers in the 
Mokan regime is impHed in R.E4 XIIE 
^'Tn':'S.R.E.:. I and/S.R,E. II, the M'ah^mS.tras of Sam.i*pa aredistin-' 
guished as Rajavachanikas from those of Tosali who were attached 
to the Viceroy of Kalinga presumably as Mantri-mahlmitras. It is 
^ Cf. Mahabodhi Jataka, No. 528. 

The Pali Chronicles (Mahav^insa, V, 236-240) do not, howmer, indicate 
the religious faith of the high officer (amachcha) deputed by tte kfeg 
Asokaraana; to;^^ca»e its/'inmat^^ ■do ffic up'os^tha duty, ■ tofether^' ; setding 
the dispute. 

* Atthasalini, p. 245. 
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easy to infer that the Mahamatras of Tosali^ too, previously enjoyed 
the status of Rajavachanikas. The same remark holds true of the 
Mahamatras of Suvamnagiri, Ujeni and Takasila who became 
attached afterwards as Mantri-mahamatras to the Viceroys 
concerned, while the official position of the Mahamatras of Isila was 
obviously on a par with that of the Rajavachanikas of Samapa. It 
seems very likely that the Mahamatras who were to be sent forth 
every five years by Asoka on tours of official inspection and those 
to be sent forth every third year by the Viceroys concerned were all 
to be regarded as Rajavachanikas or Imperial Commissioners. 

(e) Other functionaries : The functionaries required in R.E. Ill 
to go forth on tours of inspection every five years are broadly 
distinguished as Rajjukas and Pradesikas. Their connection with 
the Yuttas is still open to dispute. The statement concerning 
them and Rajjukas and Pradesikas differs in the available versions 
of R.E. III. There were Purushas or Personal Agents of Asoka 
who served as intermediaries between him on the one hand and 
the Yuttas^ and the Rajjukas^ on the other. R.E. VI speaks of 
the Dapaka and the Sravapaka! who might be counted among 
officers entitled to receive orders from the emperor’s mouth. 
Among the subordinate officers one must include the Lipikaras or 
Scribes who were not precisely the Lekhakas of the Arthasastra, 
The Dutas as imperial emissaries to foreign countries and courts 
must have a very special significance of their own.® 

(f) Departments : We have mention in P.E. VII of the 
Dharma-mahamatras, the Mahamatras in general, and many 
other departmental heads (bahuka mukha), while the departs 
ments themselves are nowhere enumerated. It is certain that 
some of them were specifically imperial concerns, while the rest 
belonged to local administration. It may be readily conceded 
to Mookerji that the emperor’s first duty consisted in formulating 
the fundamental principles upon which his government was to be 
based and run and the policy to be pursued by his administrators, 
issuing his notifications for them from time to time, and gazetting, 
on rocks or pillars of stone the Edicts announcing his palicy, 
principles and the measures to be taken for their realisation. It may 
also be taken for granted that the subject of legislation was in certain 
matters imperialised, or *that the subject of the public works of 
utility was also an imperial concern. There is no gainsaying ‘the 

> R E. III. * IV. R.E. Xm. ~~~~~~ 
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fact that the DeparJmenl of Dharoia, im, Uiis »t««h > \hv >n,|.t<jial 
government of Asoka.* The weak point in M'Vikriji’ft othnwise 
weighty observations is that he seems to have noxeii up .Vvikjfs 
personal concerns with those of his mipejial iuIjsiinntj.iiiMn.* 

As for the newly created ‘Departimmt of Dharma', tint I-kIkts 
contain a good deal of information. ‘The pnijlie works of sitility* 
were nndoubtediy an imperial concern, Imi svhcilirr or not there 
was a separate department r.reatrd for llir pnrpo-.r, aiHi if'», how 
was it officered and operated arc quofioijs u* wJn. h »«> drfinite 
answer can be given. The legislating ;n(ih«;*rjfy was r*sii)j«»pd ©f 
the emperor and the Council of Minisier*. The own»iir*f riiirni of 
the imperial policy and the priiMiplr* of ffiwmurrn jimi tltc 
measures to be adopted, the engraving of the Kdii ts, the r»>i»mani. 
cation with the local administrators, «» . involve lire tpirstion of 
the imperial secretariat. The of legi-daiioii has Jjcrn fuliy, 

dealt with in the previous r haptcr. Here we rsiav wniveKtetitly 
discus the remaining points conccinijig the 'Drparimcnt of 
Dharma’, the ‘public works of utility’, ami the ‘imjirrial vrrieiariat’, 
The subject of foreign relations whk h, irto, was a i otji rrn of Aioka’s 
hnpcrial government may also In; eonsidrred. 

(g) Department of llhartnn ; This ratne inio esisieaec with 
the Brst appointment of the Dharma-niahSimilms by Asoka in life 
thirteenth regnal year. 'ITie scope of its activity «>ay he deterniiiied 
by the various duties assigned to the Dhanna'-tnuhaniatras who 
functioned at one and the same limit as Moral Spiinsors, ltn|>eriai 
Almoneif, protectors and promotcri of religious interest* throughout 
the empire and outside, and may be also fi# religions tidvisers to 
the emperor. The office of the Dharma-mabarniiiras dcvebppl 
eriicntly out of that of the Dharmasth.'j*? nr jHri ii v. h*» fnortionMl 

either as judge.s or as intcrprctcis <4 the Sanf-d I..iw in a civil 
court of justice.® 


Iffierc is no evidence to warrant the -imnnic that the Dharna- 

mahamatras interfered with the usual couj ic «4 iiistiic, "The 

c^estion of treatment with mercy, sympadiy nr Icnleni y of persons 

s ut up behind die prison bars came imlfcd within tiieir jirovince. 
The only point of similarity between a f tharmastim .md a Dharma- 
former, too, had the anthority to treat with 

* Asofca.p. 54f. 


* Arttiaiistra, in, I, The Dhsmasiha. ; 
verses 256-57, is generally taken to Ur the Jwdgr 
business was to rightly guide the course of jimke. 


m flrlisiril 
v4illr^ ill 


if! file 

immt fari^ li» mil 
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merty a titthakajrA (founder "of a thought), an ascetic 

(tapasvin), a diseased person, one who is wearied due to hunger and 
thirst or invalid due to old age.-., one who has come from another 
country, one who has already suffered much from punishment, and 
one who is penniless, but that again only in the capacity of a Judge.^ 
The Dharma-mahamatras, on the contrary, figure prominently as 
royal almoners, dispensers of royal mercy, and, above all, as helpers 
of the cause of religion.^ 

The Dharma-mahamatras were appointed to discharge the 
following duties : 

^^(1) In connection with all religious sects : (a) to establish the 
^norm’ effecting an increase in virtue and to work for the welfare 
and happiness of the virtuous amongst them (b) to encourage the 
true spirit of tolerance enabling them to intelligently appreciate one 
another’s faith and point of view and work together in harmony 
and concord for growth in the essence of the thing f and (c) to 
equitably distribute royal favour and do various other kinds of 
business as necessity arose f 

(2) In connection with the royal family, including Asoka’s 
brothers, sisters and other kith and kin : (a) to distribute charity, 
(b) to found permanent institutions of piety ; (c) to satisfy their 
hankering for knowledge of the truth and the law of duty f 
and (d) to persuade them to honour and hold all sects of 
religion.’ 

(3) In connection with ' the inhabitants of Yona, Kamboja, 
Gandhara, Rishtika, Petenika, and other we- tern peoples, as well as 
the old and destitute, beggarly Brahmans and ascetics, and slaves and 
servants : (a) to work for their good and happiness® and (b) to 
protect those who are devoted to religion against harassment and 
molestation f and 

(4) In connection with the jail administration : (a) to provide 
one bound in chains with ransom, (b) to protect him against 
molestation, or (c) to grant him release in certain special and 
extraordinary circumstances.’’^® 

In the matter of ensuring the growth of all sects in the essence 
of the thing (saravadhi), the Dharma-mahamatras were variously 

Bama, Inscriptions, ii, p. 254. ® R.E. V. ^ R.E. XII, 

« P.E. VIL « R.E. V ; P.E. VIL R.E. XII. 

« R.E. V ; P.E. Ylb » R.E. V. R.E. V ; Ibid., ii,p. 253 
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assisted by the Stryadhyaksha Mahimatras, the Vrachabhumikas, 
and many other classes of officers,^ In the matter of welfare of 
the various sects including the Buddhists (Samghatas), they were 
variously assisted also by the Mahamatras attached specifically to 
this or that particular sect^ In the matter of distribution of royal 
charities and of those of the queens and the princes of the blood, 
they were assisted by these Mahamatras and many other depart- 
mental heads.® And in the matter of promulgation and propagation 
of the fundamental principles of piety, they were assisted within 
Anoka’s empire by the Purushas and such touring oflScers as the 
Rajjukas and the Pradesikas,^ and outside by the Dutas or 
Emissaries.® 

Stryadhyaksha Mahamatras : They were undoubtedly the 
officers called Stryadhyakshas or Daradhyakshas in the Maha- 
bharata.® The Arthasastra speaks of the Antarvamsikas'^ as well as 
the Ganikadhyakshas or Superintendents of Courtezans. They 
were, according to the Vinaya Pitaka® and Buddhaghosa*s Commen- 
tary on the Ratthapala Sutta, ® the Mahamatras placed in charge 
of the family establishment of a king (Antepure upachiraka 
mahamatta, Orodha-mahamatta). 

Mookerji^^ rightly observes : ^'Regarding women, perhaps it 
was necessary to preach the dharma of toleration to them as a class. 
That there were Mahamatras attached to the royal harem is also 
indicated by Kautilya (L 10) ; because they had to deal with ladies, 
their special qualification emphasized is sexual purity (kamopadhaM- 
ddhan), and they are to be placed in charge of the places of pleasure 
both in capital and outside... Again, in the Vinaya^^ thefe is a 
reference to the appointment of religious preachers for the royal 
harem (itthagdram dhammam vachehi ti)/’ 

The Stryadhyakshas were, according to Raychaudhuri, the ^Guards 
of the Wives’ or ‘^Superintendents of Women of the king’s household’. 
As the Great Epic attests, ‘they were to see to the safety of the 
queens and their female retinues whenever they were sent out under 

^ R.E. XIL ^ P.E. VIL » P.E. VII. ^ RE. III. « Ibid., XIII. 

« IX. 29. 68, 90 ; XV. 22. 20 ; 23. 12 ; referred to by Raychaudhuri. 

Arthasastra, V. 3 ; Cf. Amarakosha, Kshatriyavarga, 16 : Antahpure 
tvadhikritah syad antarvam^ikah janah. 

® Vinaya Ghullavagga, vii. 

® Papanchaudani, II 
Asoka,p. 161. 

VoLIV, p. 198. 



their care.’^ The Arthasastra (I. 20) insists on keeping away the 
queens ‘from the society of ascetics with shaved head or braided hair, 
of buffoons, and of outside prostitutes (dasi), and not allowing chances 
to ‘women of high birth’ other than appointed midwives, to sec 
them’. 

Though the word ithi (itthi, stri) generally means a wife or 
married woman, it stands also for the womenfolk as distinguished 
from men. If so, the duties of the Stryadhyakshas of Asoka need 
not be confined to the queens and other women of the royal or 
imperial household. In other words, it is conceivable that, as 
suggested by Hultzsch, they might as well function as the Ganika- 
dhyakshas of the Arthasastra.^ It must have been their principal duty 
to guarci the interests of women in general and of women in particular 
so as to keep them away from mischief. The women in general 
included the courtezans, prostitutes, actresses, and the like. It must 
have been also their duty to guard them so as not to corrupt social 
morality, particularly the morality of the Brahmanas and the 
^ramanas belonging to different religious orders. But it was no 
less their duty under Asoka’s regime to arrange for their sound 
mora:l and religious education^ or to persuade them to honour and 
support all religious teachers irrespective of sect or creed.® 

Vrachabhumikas : The Vrachabhumikas whose business, like 
that of the Stryadhyakshas, it was to co-operate with the Dharma- 
mahamatras, to ensure the growth of different religious sects in the 
essential matters are not expressly described as Mahamatras, though 
from the context of R.E. XII it might appear that they, too, 
formed a class of them. It is certain that their designation had 
soniething to do with vracha in R.E. VI. That the word vracha 
is the equivalent of vraja is evident from the Shahbazgarhi text 
of R.E. VI and R.E. XIII where the vetbal forms vracheya and 
vrachamti occur, the root vraj meaning ‘to go’. Even in the Dhauli 
version of R.E. V, we have Kambocha for Kamboja. But Girnar, 
Kalsi and Mansehra afford no instances where j is represented by ch, 

1 Cf. Mahabharata, XV. 23 1 1—13 : ^ ' 

Arjunas cha mahatej^ rathenadityavarchasa i 
vasi svetair-hayair-yuktair-divyenanvagam nripah ii 
Draupadi pramukhas cha strisangha sivikayutah i 
stryadhyakshaguptah prayayur visrijanto’ mitarn dhanani ii 
samriddha-ratha-hastyasvaip venu-viiia-ninaditam 1 
. XL 27.. , „ r 

s For other points, Cf. Barua, Inscriptions, ii> p. 315 f. 




while ill all the versions of R.E. VI the word is either vacha or 
vracha. The equation of vacha or vracha with the Sk. varchas would 
be free from all objections, but unfortunately no sensible meaning can 
be made out of it. The choice lies at last between the two equations, 
namely, that with the Ardhamagadhi vachcha and that with the Sk. 
vraja. In the Ardhamagadhi dictum, muni ti vachche,^ the word 
vachcha is Sanskritised in the commentary as vratya, a word, which 
does not occur in any Sanskrit lexicon. The word vratya which might 
be proposed instead does not suit the context, its usual meaning being 
‘a man of the twice-born class who has not undergone the purificatory 
rite.’ If the equation with the Jaina vachcha be allowed, the Asokan 
word vachamhi, vachasi or vrachaspi (R.R. VI) must be taken to 
mean, ‘while I am engaged in the religious practice, and the 
official designation Vrachabhumika to mean ‘the officers connected 
with the places where the religious rites or duties are performed.’ 
In R.E. VI, the word vacha or vracha occurs just after gabh^gara 
(bed-chamber), and it is enjoined in the Artha.sastra (I. 19) that 
a king should enter the bed-chamber amid the sound of trumpets 
and enjoy sleep during the fourth and fifth parts of the night, 
and should recall to his mind the injunctions of science.^ as well as 
the day’s duties during the sixth part after being awakened by 
the sound of trumpets, while during the eighth division he should 
‘receive benedictions from sacrificial priest.?, teachers, and the 
high priest’. There must have been some .such officers as to see 
that no living being whatsover was sacrificed in the name* of 
religion or no convivial gathering with moral risks held (R.E. I). 
In the imperial household the Purohita, the sacrificial priest and 
the preceptor with their assistants were to be counted among 
the Vrachabhumikas understood in the above sense of the term. 

Various interpretations of vfacha have .so far been suggested 
on the strength of its equation with vraja.= I am inclined in the 
alternafivc to take the woM to mean rathavraja, and the two words 
vracha and vinita to stand together as the c:quivalent of the Pali 
rathavinita, meaning ‘the chariots drawn l>y well-trained horses’. 
Accordingly the Vrachabhumikas may he taken to represent the 
officers, such as the elephant-riders, the chariot trainers, and the like 
(in a collective sense) to whom was assigned the duly of proclaiming 
the imperial messages to the people at large (M.R.E., Ye) 

‘ Acharanga Sutra, ed. by W. Schubriag,XiM3. 

‘ Bama, Inscription, ii,p. 316 f. Acc, to Amarakosha (Nanartha, 95) vraja 
may mean gosbtha (cow-'pen), adhva (road) aind nivaha (assemblage). 
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Dutas : They were the imperial emissaries to the territories 
and courts of such independent Trontagers’ or ‘borderers’ as 
the five Greek potentates as the Cholas, the Pandyas, the 
Satiyaputras, the Keralaputras and the Tamraparnyas. The 
primary duty of the Dutas was the faithful delivery of the 
imperial messages. According to the Arthasastra (I. 16), the 
duties of the envoys or emissaries consisted in “transmission of 
messages, maintenance of treaties, issue of ultimatum (pratapa), 
gaining of friends_, intrigue, sowing (seeds of) dissension among 
friends, fetching secret force, carrying away by stealth relatives 
and gems, gathering information about the movements of 
spies, bravery, breaking of treaties of peace, winning the favour 
of the envoy and government officers of the enemy”. The 
king is advised to receive a foreign envoy in the presence of the 
Council of Ministers.^ The Dutas are distinguished into three 
classes according as they possess the lesser and lesser of ministerial 
qualifications to be employed as Plenipotentiaries (nisrishtarthah) or 
as Charges d' affaires (parimitarthah), or as mere conveyers of royal 
writs (sasanaharah). Asoka’s Dutas appear to have been at the most 
Charges rf’ affaires or ‘agents entrusted with a definite mission’, 
namely, that of good will (S.R.E.II). It was through them that 
Asoka sought to achieve the conquest by piety in the territories 
outside his own (R.E.XIII). The Dutas might herald religious 
missions, though as emissaries they were all imperial officers.^ It is 
not inconceivable that some of the Dharma-mahamatras were deputed 
as Dutas by Asoka. 

(h) Public Works of Utility : These are comprehended by the 
Sanskrit term ishtapurtam. In Asoka’s language, these are to be 
understood as ‘monumental acts of piety’ (dhammatharnbhani, P.E. 
VII). These are regarded as ‘various means of causing happiness 
to the world’ (vividha sukhayana loke) and ‘institutions ofsatisfaction’ 
(tuthayatanani)^. In so far as they implied the construction of roads, 

^ ArthaiSastra, I. 20. 

^ Gf. Tevijja Sutta in Digha I where the leading Brahman iSrotriyas figure 
as Dutas. 

® For other details, see Inscriptions, ii, p. 327 f. Dr. Hetti Aratchi inclines to 
equate Asoka’s tuthayatanani preferably with Pali titthayatanani on these two 
grounds : (1) in Sinhalese, tota -tittha, Sk. tirtha, and (2) in Pali, jirni has changed 
into junni. I find it diflficult to accept his valued suggestion for these three 
reasons : (1) the technical Pali meaning of titthayatanani (heretical views) does 
not suit the Aiokan text (P.E. VII) ; (2) the Pali parijunnam or parijunnam 
which is derived from parijirni must be derived either from parijyani (changing 
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the planting of shade-trees, the sinking of wells, the excavation of 
tanks, the laying out of fruit gardens, the erection of almshouses, 
the construction of religious mounds, the making of cave-dwellings, 
etc., they needed the service of the architects, the engineers and 
overseers. That some master architects (thapatayo, sthapatis) were 
in the service of Indian kings is evident from the Pali Dhammachetiya 
Sutta^ as well as the later literary traditions and epigraphic records. 
From the inscriptions of Asoka, however, no such information can be 
gathered. Though in these matters Asoka had followed in the foot- 
steps of the former kings of India (P.E.VII), the edicts leave no room 
for doubt that he sought to accomplish them in a more syste- 
matic way. 

If these works of utility be taken also to include the 
arrangements made by Asoka for two kinds of medical treatment, 
one for men and the other for animals, both within his 
empire and outside (R.EJ), there must have been a regular 
medical department organised for the purpose with expert 
physicians and veterinary surgeons as imperial officers to advise 
him. For making such arrangements in the allied territories 
outside his empire, the agency of the Dutas was needed. If so, 
the Dutas had not only heralded religious mission but medical 
and humanitarian as well. 

As for all these works of public utility within the empire, the 
edicts associate them with anusamyana or quinquennial tours of 
inspection on the part of such high officials as the Rajjukas and the 
Pradesikas (R.E. II, R,E. III). Buddhaghosa, too, connects them 
with anusamyana on the part of a king.^ 

(i) Imperial Secretariat : This was the collective official agency, 
through which the imperial authority of Asoka was exercised and the 
communication between the imperial and provincial governmettts 
was possible. It is not unlikely that the Arthasastra term MaHami- 
triya stood for the royal or imperial secretariat. 

The imperial authority of Asoka was issued in the form of sasanas 
or orders. The Arthasastra (I.IO) applies the term sasana exclusively 

into parijvani) or parijrini, and not from parijirni, cf. jiryate, jrinati. Similarly 
the Sinhalese tote presupposes trirtba as a variant of tirtha ; (3) there is no instance 
in Pali or Prakrit where tuttha is a variant of tittha, Anoka’s tuthayatanani is » 
tu|thi+ayatanani or tutthanam ayatanani. 

‘ Majjhima, ii, p. 118 f., where we have mention of Isidatta and Parana as 
two sthapatis in the service of king Pasenadi of Kosala, 

' '?^,.\feTraa,jnseriptions,ii, p. 243 f, 
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to the royal writs embodying and conveying the sovereign’s command 
(j’SjAjna tu sasanam). The sasanas of Asoka are met with in one 
of the following forms : (i) that of penal ordinances (Schism Pillar 
Edict) ; (ii) that of proclamations of piety (dhamma-savana, M.R,E); 
(hi) that of regulations of piety (dhamma-niyama, P.E.VII); (iv) that 
of instructions in piety (dhainmanusathi) ; (v) that of official 

instructions and directions (Queen’s Edict, Schism Pillar, Sarnath) ; 
(vi) that of warning to the turbulent factors within the empire, such 
as the Atavis (R.E. XIII) ; (vii) that of the messages of good will 
to the ^frontagers’ (S.R.E.II). The written form of a sasana is called 
lipi or document (S.R.E. I, S.R.E. II, Schism Pillar, Sarnath). 
When a sasana was permanently incised on a rock or stone-pillar, 
it is said to have been caused to be written (lekhita, lekhapita) in 
the sense of ^engraved’ or incised’.^ The Lipikara (M.R.E., Bra) was 
the scribe-engraver employed to incise a sasana either on a rock or 
monolith. There must have been the Lipikaras also in the imperial 
secretariat to incise the sasanas on portable materials for despatch 
to different destinations. Whether at this or the other end, the 
Lipikara of Asoka did not fulfil the requirements of the Lekhaka 
of the Arthasastra. He was just a mechanical engraver of letters, 
while the latter was expected to be '^possessed of ministerial qualifica- 
tions, acquainted with all kinds of customs, smart in composition, 
good in legible writing, and sharp in reading’. ^ Chapada the Lipikara 
employed at Isila to incise the three copies of M.R.E. was a person 
whose habitual script was Kharoshthi, and hence a dweller of 
Uttarapatha. Thus the Lipikaras or mechanical scribe-engravers and 
copyists must have executed their work under the guidance of some 
officers in the imperial secretariat responsible for the codification of 
imperial orders or preparation of drafts and at the other end for 
editing them to suit local needs. 

It appears from R.E. Ill that the Yuktas were the officers in the 
imperial secretariat expected to codify the orders under instructions 
from the Purushas (Secretaries) or the Council of Ministers (Parisa). 
These Purushas are represented in P.E. IV as those official agents 
who were intimately acquainted with Asoka’ s real wishes as to how 
things should be done^, and who were therefore required to intimate 
to the Rajjukas precisely the way in which they were to carry out 
duties to the king’s satisfaction. They were, according to Hultzsch, 

^ Cf. Mookerji, Asoka, p. 55 ; also Pt. II, Ch. I. 

^ Arthai^^tra, II. 10. 

» Chhamdamn^i, here the word chhanda meaning chikirsha. 
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no Other ojScers than the Glidhapurushas of the Arthasastra (1.10) 
denoting as they did the Secret Agents or Spies who were to be 
appointed by a king with the assistance of the Council of Ministers. 
They were, in other words, the Overseers of Megasthenes and other 
classical writers to whom was assigned, precisely as to the Gudha- 
purushas, ^the duty of watching all that goes on, and making reports 
secretly to the king, some being ^entrusted with the inspection of the 
city, and others that of the army, the ablest and most trustworthy 
men being ^appointed to fill these offices,’^ Such may have been the 
duty of Asoka’s Prativedakas (R.E. VI) and not necessarily that of 
the Purushas of R.E. Ill and P.E. IV. In P.E. VII, the Purushas 
are broadly distinguished from the Rajjukas as those who were placed 
over many people, while the latter are said to have been 'placed over 
many hundred thousands of being/ It does not necessarily mean 
that the Purushas were the imperial officers under the Rajjukas. It 
would rather seem that as regards the imperial secretariat, the 
Purushas as Asoka’s Secretaries had many Yuktas to work under 
them. 

The services of the Dutas in the sense of Messengers or 
Conveyers of imperial orders must have been constantly in 
requisition to maintain the communication between the imperial 
and provincial governments. In the case of a proclamation of 
piety, some 256 copies of the imperial message were supplied 
to various administrative centres (M.R.E,), which meant the 
employment of a messenger or missioner for the despatch of each 
copy thereof, 

2. Provincial Administration : Certain amount of anomaly is 
apt to arise regarding the relation between the imperial and provin- 
cial governments from the fact that Asoka was at the same time the 
administrative head of the province ofMagadha and that of the 
empire of Jambudvipa. It is, however, certain that the domain pro- 
per was divided into a number of provinces, divisions, districts and 
smaller administrative areas for the purpose of administration, each 
with its official headquarters. The term ahara, as employed in 
Asoka’s inscriptions (Schism Pillar, Sarnath), denoted the jurisdiction 
of a certain body of administrative heads. The village was un- 

^ McCriadle, Ancient India, p. 85. Arrian ( iUd.t p* 217J calls them Superin- 
tendents, and says : ‘They spy out what goes on in country and town, and report 
everything to the king where the people have a king, and to the magistrates where 
the people are self-governed, and it is against use and wont, for these to give in a 
false report.” 
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doubtedly the smallest unit of administration. In the inscriptions 
we have mention of just one village, namely, that of Lumbini which 
was exempted from the payment of religious cess and granted the 
privilege of paying as revenue one-eighth of the total produce of 
land instead of one sixth. 

(a) General Administration : To appreciate the Asokan system 
of provincial administration, we may assume that like each province 
or division, even each district was placed in charge of a body of 
Mahamatras. It is quite possible that in the case of the frontier 
provinces, divisions and districts, the Mahamatras concerned were 
known as Anta-mahamatras, and like the Antapalas of the 
Arthasastra and the Pratyanta-Mahamatras of the Atthasalini, 
they were required to guard the frontiers and competent to 
deal with the Trontagers’ including the semi-independent tribal 
states. The Mahamatras as administrative heads of the provinces or 
divisions passed as Rajavachanikas or Imperial Commissioners. 
Since the appointment and deputation of Viceroys as adminis- 
trative heads of the four outlying provinces, the Imperial Commis- 
sioners at the provincial headquarters began to function as Mantri- 
mahamatras. 

We are not. to think with Mookerji and others that the remoter 
provinces were placed under the Viceroys from the beginning. The 
Pali Chronicles definitely state that Asoka was appointed the Viceroy 
of Avanti some eleven years before the death of Bindusara, while the 
Divyavadana legends affirm that a prince was deputed to the pro.- 
vince of Uttarapatha only when an alarming report was received 
about the possibility of popular revolt against the government. The 
same fact is attested also by the inscriptions (S.R.E.I). The appoint- 
ment of the Viceroys from among the sons of Asoka and other princes 
of the blood must be assigned to the latter part of Asoka’s reign. It 
was when P.E. VII was promulgated in the 27th regnal year of 
Aioka that his sons and other princes of the blood were grown up to 
make charities out of their own funds. 

Bhandarkar (Asoka, p. 54) puts the Viceroys of Asoka in two 
categories : (1) those who wielded practically independent authority, 
and (2) those who wielded joint and limited authority subject to the 
control of the king, himself. He argues his case thus : 

‘^‘In the case of Ujjayini and Takshasila, the Kumaras seem to 
have been regular viceroys with their power unfettered, but it was 
not so in the case of Tossali. Thus from Separate Kalinga Edicts it 
appears that although the Kumaras of Ujjayini and Takshasila were 
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to send on tour a Mahamatra of their own every three years to 
make sure that there was no maladministration of justice, in 
the case of the Tosali Province, this Mahamatra was to be 
deputed, not by the Tosali Kumara, but by Asoka himself. 
Secondly, in connection with the dispatch of such an ojfficer, 
the Kumaras of Ujjayini and Takshasila are mentioned by 
themselves and not associated with any state dignitaries, whereas 
in Separate Kalinga Edict 11 (Dh, version) where alone the 
Kumara of Tosali is referred to ; he is mentioned not by 
himself but associated with the Mahamatras. Again, in regard 
to the latter Province we find that Asoka issues admonitions 
or instructions to the Nagara-Vyavaharikas and others directly and 
not through the Kumara-mahamatras/’ 

This argument is apparently cogent and convincing, Its only 
weak point is that it proceeds on the questionable assumption that 
S.R.E. I was directly addressed to the City-judiciaries of Tosali 
and Samapa when the Viceroy-in-Council remained in charge of the 
province of Kalinga. The evidence of S.R.E. I goes rather to prove 
that, previous to the appointment of the Viceroy for Kalinga, the 
province was under the direct rule of Asoka himself. It states the 
circumstances under which A^oka thought it expedient to depute a 
Rajavachanika Mahamatra to the province for inspection and the 
prevention of the rule of tyranny and the miscarriage of justice. 
It must have been in the next stage that the province was placed in 
charge of a Viceroy-in-Council, while the administration of its 
southern division remained entrusted to the Rajavachanika 
Mahamatras (S.R.E II, J). 

The argument that fin connection with the dispatch of such an 
officer, the Kumaras of Ujjayini and Takshasila are mentioned by 
themselves, and not associated with any state dignitaries’ is not 
sufficient in itself to establish that they were practically independent 
rulers without the MahEmiltras attached to them. That would be 
against the general principle of the Aiokan^ as well as the 
Maurya administration® which was against reposing the full trust in 
a single person and always thought it safe and wise to provide 
mutual checks. In incidental references to provincial affairs, such as 
those in S.R.E. I, the mention of the Viceroys concerned was enough 
without their association with the Mahamatras. The argument 
would have been incontestable if it were based upon an independent 

^ BarUa, Inscriptions^ ii, p. 288 f. 

'McCriudlci Ancient' India, p. 86 £*• ; Arthaiastra, Illy 1 5 IV* 1. ' 
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document issued or forwarded on the sole authority of the Viceroy 
of Avanti or Uttarapaha. 

It is not accordingly correct to say with Bhandarkar (op.cit., p. 
55) that the Aryaputra and Mahamatras stationed at Suvarnagiri 
communicated ^certain orders of Asoka to a Mahamatra at Isila.’ 
The preamble of the Mysore copies of M.R.E. definitely speaks of 
the Mahamatras (in plural number) at Isila (Isilasi mahamata). 

‘^Just as some provinces were ruled over by Kumaras, there must 
have been others which were governed by persons not related to the 
royal family.” This poignant remark of Bhandarkar stands. The 
questionable part is its sequel where he observes : ‘Tt is true that no 
instance of such a provincial governor is known from Asoka’s inscrip- 
tions, but one such instance has been supplied by the celebrated 
Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman. This epigraphic record tells 
us that the province of Surashtra Or Kathiawar was governed by 
Vaisya Pushyagupta in Chandragupta-^s time and by the Yavana king 
Tushaspha when Asoka was kiiig.-^’^ 

The Rashtriya Pushyagupta, as I sought to show, was the mayor, 
business magnate and influential landlord of Girnar or Jun%arh, 
and Tushaspha came into power not when Asoka was king but after 
the termination of his rule (Asokasya Mauryasyamte), 

The Yuktas, the Rajjukas and the Pradesikas were, accor- 
ding to R.E. Ill, the officers responsible for efficient administration 
in the provinces. I am inclined indeed to think that R.E. 
IIFs is a broad statement concerning the provincial administrators 
of Asoka. To appreciate the Asokan system of administration, it 
is necessary therefore to clear up the official position of these 
fiinctionaries. 

Yuktas : Figuratively they were ^the horses at work^ the horses 
yoked to the royal chariot. Buddhaghosa defines the Rajayuttas or 
Rajayuttas as ^royal officers carrying on the administrative duties in 
the districts’.^ Mookerji treats Yukta as a general term for 'govern- 
ment employees’ and cites the authority of the Arthasastra (II.5) 
where the Yuktas, theUpayuktaSjand their subordinates (tatpurushah) 
are connected with all the department service (sarvadhikaraneshu). 

1 Asoka, p. 53, 

» Manoratha-purani, Siamese Ed., II, p. 413 : Rajayutta ti ranno janapadesu 
Hchckam-samvidhayaka ayuttaka-purisa. This definition applies well to the Ayukta 
purushas of the Gupta Age who figure, according to Raychaudhuri (op. cit., p. 265), 
‘as officers in charge of Vishayas or districts, and also as functionaries employed in 
restoring the wealth of conquered kings.’ 
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Bhandarkar, on the contrary, observes (Asoka, p. 57 f.) : “Kautilya 
speaks of both the Yuktas and their assistants the Upayuktas. Their 
duties, however, were of the same kind as described in two consecu- 
tive chapters, a careful reading of which leaves no (room for) doubt 
as to their being principally district treasury officers and had power 
to spend where expense was likely to lead to an increase of revenue. 
The verse quoted about the Yuktas by Dr. F.W. I’homas from 
the Manava-dharmasastra confirms the idea. For Mann says 
that lost property when recovered, should remain in charge of the 
Yuktas.” 

If the Yuktas of R.E. Ill be treated as all government employers, 
they become identical with Purushas of P.E. I, and Amatyas of the 
Arthasastra. But R.E. Ill does certainly accord to them a prominent 
official position, a fact which has led Mookerji to think that they 
probably represented the officers of gazetted ranks, although below 
those of the Rajjukas and the Pradesikas. If we assume with Thomas 
and Bhandarkar that the Yuktas with their assistants principally 
figure in the Arthasiistra (11. 5) as treasury-officers, the word 
‘treasury’ must be taken in its much wider sense than that in which 
it is ordinarily understood ; it must be taken to mean the state funds 
and storehouses in the custody of all departments, income-earning or 
not. In R.E. Ill, they are connected with ganana or ganana, a term, 
which Jayaswal took to be the Asokan equivalent of Kautilya’s 
gananikya or Accounts department. But it has been found that the 
Asokan words ganana (R.E.III) and ganiyati (Qjucen’s Edict) may be 
interpreted in the sense of ‘codifying’, ‘recording’, ‘counting’, ‘labe- 
lling’ or the like. The Yuktas may accordingly be connected with 
the Secretariat, whether imperial or provincial, as well as the district 
cutchery. 

Rajjukas and Pradesikas ; The difficulty about the relative posi- 
tions of the Yuktas, on the one hand, and the Rajjukas and Prldesi- 
kas, on the other, arise from the fact that the statement concerning 
them varies in the available versions of R.E. III. According to the 
Girnar version, the Yuktas (Yuta, 1st case plural) are connected by the 
copulative conjunction cha (“and”) with the Rajjukas and Pradelikas 
(Rajuke Pradesike, 2nd case plural). With Mr. S.N. Mitra one may 
construe the Dhauli statement as meaning that the Rajjuka (Lajukc, 
1st case sing.) and the Pradesika (Pradesike, 1st case sing.) were just 
two main divisions of the Yuktas (1st case plural). Here the 
Rajjuka and the Pradesika may also be treated as 2nd case singular. 
Except on the assumption that the Magadhl form has occurred by 
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mistake in the Girnar statement, Mookerji cannot take the Yuktas, 
the Rajjukas and the Pradesikas to stand in an ascending order of 
official ranks. But the Rajjukas and Pradesikas might also be 
counted among the Yuktas. In the Arthasastra (II. 6) rajju and 
chora-rajju are mentioned as two sources of revenue, and these imply 
two classes of subordinate officers, namely, the Rajjukas and the 
Chora-rajjukas, both under the Samahartri or Collector General of 
Revenue. The Arthasastra (IV. 13) incidentally mentions one of the 
duties of the Chora-rajjuka,^ which is analogous to that assigned by 
Manu to the Yukta. Figuratively the Rajjukas were the rein-holders 
of the royal chariot of administration, i. e., the Samahartri of the 
Arthasastra, and the Pradesikas were the watchers of enemies, or 
mischief-makers, i.e., the Pradeshtris of Kautilya (Arthasastra, IV, 1). 
If so, the Yuktas as ‘the horses at work’ were to be controlled by the 
Rajjukas, and by implication, also by the Pradesikas. 

In the latter prose version of the Kurudhamma Jataka theRajjuka 
is represented as a field-measurer or land-surveyor. This may 
naturally lead one to think that the rajju as a source of revenue was 
just the symbolical name for survey operations. But the Rajjukas as 
land-surveyors were officers under the Samahartri of the Arthasastra. 
The Rajjukas do not appear in this capacity in the edicts of Asoka. 
On the other hand, in P.E. VII, they are represented as the 
officials with ruling authority exercised over ‘many-hundred 
thousands of the populace’. The same statement occurs in a more 
elaborate form in P.E. IV. In it, Asoka tells us that he had 
delegated his full royal authority to the Rajjukas and made 
them supreme heads of local administration. They are likened 
to expert rlurses to whose sole care was entrusted the welfare 
of all the children, i.e., of subjects. In matters of the adminis- 
tration of justice and the maintenance of equitable transactions 
df human affairs they are made free agents so that they might 
initiate all necessary measures and proceedings on their own authority 
and responsibility with self-confidence and without any fear of inter- 
ference. The Purushas intimately acquainted with Asoka’s desires 
as to how things should be done were the communicating agents 
between him and his Rajjukas. As regards criminal justice, they were 
the Supreme Judges in the sense that they were allowed to function 
as the final court of appeal, a position, which theretofore belonged 

^ The Ghora-rajjuka is mentioned as an officer, who was ‘’to make good the 
loss by theft within his jurisdiction to traders who declared to him the value of 
their goods.* 

25 
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to the emperor himself. Hence we may regard them as Governors 
or Imperial Commissioners directly responsible to the sovereign. 
Hence there is no cause of astonishment that communications from 
the capital were directly addressed to them with instructions for 
necessary action (M.R.E.,Ye),or that, as suggested by Mr.S.N.Mitra, 
they were the same as the Rajavachanika Mahamatras mentioned in 
S.R.E. I and S.R.E. IL The effective control of the collection and 
utilisation of revenue under various heads and through different 
departments which the Arthasastra relegates to the Samahartri 
was the basic duty of the Rajjukas. It is interesting, therefore, 
to note that in the Dipavamsa prince Priyadarsana as his father^s 
Viceroy for Avanti is called karamoli, ^one charged to collect 
revenue.’ 

The Pradesikas find mention only in R.E. III. Their designation 
must be derived from the word pradesa, whatever its meaning. 
Taking it to mean a province, Mr.S.N. Mitra suggests that probably 
the Pradesikas were the officials in the outlying provinces correspond- 
ing to the Rajjukas in the home provinces. But the word may mean 
a smaller administrative area under any jurisdiction. On the ground 
that the word pradesa occurs in the Arthasastra in the sense of 
‘report’, the Pradesikas might be regarded as Reporters, but whether 
or not, on this ground they might be identified with the Pradeshtps 
is still a disputed question. In the Amarakosha (X, 62), the word 
pradesana is taken to mean ‘presents (upahara) due to the king.’ 
Going by this, a Prade^ka might be regarded as an official who 
collected such presents, and this might be considered a connecting 
link between Asoka’s Pradesika and Kautilya’s Pradeshtji. According 
to the Arthasastra (IL 35), “in those places which are under the 
jurisdiction of the gopa and sthanika, the commissioners 
(pradeshtarah) specially deputed by the collector general shall not 
only inspect the work done and means employed by the village and 
district officers, but also collect the special religious tax known as 
bah (balipragraharn kuryuh),” 

Thus indeed the connection may be established between the two, 
the Pradesikas and the Pradeshtris, the latter standing ‘as inter- 
mediaries between the Samahartj-i on the one hand and the Gopas, 
Sthanikas and Adhykshas^ on the other.’ The main functions of 

^ Please note that in the Jataka, III, p* 371, we have mention of itth%arassa 
amachcha who were evidently the same functionaries as Aloka’s ithijhakha- 
mahtoata or Stryadhyakshas of the Great Epic, 1 am indebted to Mr. S. N. 
Mitra for this reference. 
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the Pradeshtris ^consisted in the collection of taxes, administration 
of criminal justice, tracking of thieves, and controlling of the work of 
the superintendents and their subordinates’ (adhyakshanam 
adhyaksha-purushanarn cha niyamanam). Accordingly the Pradesikas 
may be regarded as subordinate functionaries under the Rajjukas, 
and the Yuktas controlled by them as the Adhyakshas with the 
Upayuktas and the rest as their subordinates. 

In connection with the quinquennial anusainyana or official tours 
of inspection to be undertaken by the Yuktas> the Rajjukas and the 
Pradesikas, R.E. Ill mentions certain pleasant duties to be done by 
them in addition to their usual administrative functions. These 
duties consisted in imparting instructions in the principles of piety 
and carrying out the public works of utility. By these extra-admini- 
strative duties they were to utilise the two additional months at the 
end of each yuga or period of five calendar years of the age, as well 
as to render assistance in the provinces to the Dharma-mahamatras 
in the matter of furtherance of the duties specially assigned 
to them. 

In S.R.E. I, the Rajavachanika Mahamatras are required to 
undertake such tours every five years to prevent the miscarriage of 
justice and high-handed actions along with their usual administrative 
duties and that in accordance with the emperor’s instructions and 
under his command. Similar officials under the Viceroys of 
Uttarapatha and Avanti are required to do the same at least 
every third year. Though one may not go so far with Mr. 
S.N. Mitra as to suggest that the Pradesikas were the corres- 
ponding Rajavachanika Mahamatras in the provinces under 
the Viceroys, it may be conceded that the Rajjukas were the 
Rajavachanikas. 

The usual administrative duties assigned to the Rajjukas in P.E. 
IV and in the prose version of the Kurudhamma Jataka cannot but 
remind us of the great officers of state (Agronomoi) who had the charge 
of the market. According to Strabo, they superintended the rivers, 
measured the land, as was done in Egypt, and inspected the sluices 
by which water was let out from the main canals into their branches 
so as to ensure an equal supply of it to all. They had the charge of 
the huntsmen and were entrusted with the power of rewarding or 
punishing them according to their deserts. They collected the taxes 
and superintended the occupation connected with land, as those of 
wood-cutters, the carpenters, the blacksmiths and the miners. They 
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constructed roads and at every ten stadia^ set up a pillar to indicate 

the by-roads and distances.^ 

Raychaudhuri (op. cit., p. 263) aptly, observes that as far as 
the measurement of the land goes, these magistrates may be 
connected with the Rajjukas as represented in the Kiirudhamma 
Jataka, and that as regards the power of rewarding and punishing 
people, they have a point in common with the Rajjukas of 
Asoka. If we look more closely into the matter, it cannot but 
appear that Strabo has simply sought to state the duties of 
various ofEcers, the superintendents of various departments, as 
well as the Pradeshtris which arc detailed in the Arthasastra. 
The activities mentioned are all referable ultimately to the 
office of Kautilya’s Samahartri and ex hypothesis to that of Asoka’s 
Rajjuka. 

Thus indeed may be shown the executive side of all administra- 
tive affairs of a province for which either a Kumara Viceroy or a 
Rajjuka as a Governor or Imperial Commissioner was held respon- 
sible to the Emperor. 

(b) Judicial AdmimBtration : As for the administration of justice, 
a clear distinction is sought to be made in the Arthasastra between 
the cases to be tried by two kinds of tribunals ; one for the trial of 
civil suits and certain quasi-criminal cases where fines only were to 
be imposed, and the other for the trial of criminal offences involving 
such severe punishments as arrest, imprisonment, mutilation of limbs, 
and death-sentence, and some quasi-civil cases. In the towns of the 
sangrahana,^ dronamukha^ and sthanlya® types and the places 
where the districts met, the first kind of tribunals was to be consti- 
tuted of three Dharmasthas (jurists capable of interpreting the Sacred 
Law) and three Amatyas (judges capable of administering the king^s 
Law, the laws in force),® The second kind of tribunals was to 
; be constituted of either three Pradeshtris or tliree other Amatyas J 
;The,, Artba&stra does mot, however, enlighten us clearly as to the 

^ According to F.E. VII, at every half kos. 

^ McCriadle, Ancient India, p. 86f. 

^ The Sangrahana type is defined in the Arthalastra (II, 1) ai signifying a 
town with its jurisdiction over ten villages. 

^ The Dronaraukha type is defined (Ibid, II, 1) as signifying a town in the 
midst of 400 villages. 

, , » The SthUniya type signified a city in the midst of 800' villagei. 

Ibid, III. 1. , 

Ibid,W*'2,' ^ 
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appellate jurisdiction of the firstkind of tribunals over the second, 
and the procedure to be followed in preferring and hearing appeals. 
It is simply by inaplication that the king represented the final court 
of appeal.^ 

The criminal offences mentioned in P.E. IV are those 
which involved arrest, imprisonment, and death-sentence as 
punishments/ and those which are relegated by Kautilya to 
the tribunals formed by three Pradesh tr is or three other com- 
petent Amatyas. It is, however, clearly stated in P.E. IV that 
in case of a death-sentence three days^ respite was to be granted 
for having the judgement reviewed by the Rajjukas as well as 
allowing the persons to die to be prepared for death in case the 
appeal failed. The Rajjukas became the final court of appeal 
since the delegation of the royal or imperial authority in this matter 
to them. 

Going by Asoka’s statement, taken in its literal sense, we 
are to understand that the kinsmen (natika) of the convicts 
were the persons expected to make the judges reconsider their 
case for the sparing of life ( jivitaye tanam). In Asokan texts, 
the word natika may be taken not only to mean the relatives 
of a person, near or remote (P.E. IV, S.R.E.I) but also widely 
the kinsfolk, friends, associates, comrades and companions, even 
neighbours (R.E. Ill, R.E. IV, R.E. IX, R.E. XIII), in short, 
all persons who are interested in his welfare, — all active well- 
wishers. As a legal term, employed and interpreted in the Jatakas, 
the expression nijjhapana means ‘^convincing the judge of the 
innocence of the accused,” and according to the gloss, “openly 
claiming one’s innocence by producing -Witnesses and persuading the 
judge to believe it.” But Mr. S.N, Mitra would cite three relevant texts 
from the Milinda to suggest that here, in Asokan context, the term 
signifies not “revising the case, but interceding on behalf of the 
criminal not only with the king but also with the royal agents.” He 
would go even further and contend for the interpretation of Asoka’s 
expression ‘for the sparing of life’ as implying rather ‘the barest 
sparing of life and reduction of punishment than release.” The main 
text quoted reads thus in its translation : — ‘‘Just as, O great king, a 
person powerful on the strength of his wealth, fame, prosperity and 

1 Cf. the Vajjian system of judicial administration as described by Buddhagbosa 
in bis Sumangalavilasini, II, p. 519 ; Rhys David’s. Buddhist India, p. 22, B, G. 
Law, Some Ksbatriya Tribes of Ancient India, p. 102f. 

» Of. R.E* V, McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 70. 
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people, causes a heavy punishment to be commuted on account of his 
(great) influence by way of intimate contacts in the case of a relative 
or friend who has received a heavy punishment from the king 
judge).” Whichever of the two be the more correct interpretation, 
the idea of interceding in its primary sense of 'pleading with a person 
for another’ is there. In the Asokan text_, the natikas were the 
typical persons expected to intercede or plead with the judges for a 
convict or convicts on whom the death sentence had been passed. 
Whether or not Asoka actually thought of the bare or full sparing of 
life is more or less a matter of construction. Anyhow . Asoka’s 
statement, as it is, does not preclude the idea of full sparing or 
total release. It is interesting to note that the Divyavadana 
legend preserves the tradition of Asoka as abolishing capital 
punishment altogether, although it lacks corroboration from the 
edicts.^ 

As to the chance given to the unfortunate convicts to prepare for 
death and for better life in the next world, the interpretation of 
Asoka’s clause, niludhasi kalasi, signifying the time for observing the 
fast and giving gifts, has equally been open to dispute. ^'At the time 
of death,” "when the time is over,” "within the limited period,” 
"when the time (of grace) has expired,” "even in the time of their 
imprisonment,” "in a closed dungeon,” "when the time (of respite)has 
expired, ”and "though their hour of death is irrevocably fixed,” are 
the various suggestions hitherto offered-^ Although in Pali the word 
niruddha is also used in the sense of mata or dead, we may easily 
rule out the first of them, for here, as argued by Mr. S.N. Mitra, the 
clause stands for the time which is niruddha^ instead of the time of 
the niruddha. Fortunately, we now have two literary parallels 
to take us out of the wood. First we have the Pali idiona, 
maggassa niruddhavel^yam^^ meaning "at the time when the road 
was closed to traffi.c,”® Secondly, we have the Arthalastra idiom, 
niruddho desakaiabhyam,^ to mean "when the payment of the 
subsidy is limited by place and time,” "when it is made 
^ payable at the specified place and within the specified period of 
time.” In both the instances we have the idea of a limited or fixed 
period of time. 

Similarly, as to the interpretation of Aioka’s yote dirnne, here 

^ Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 35 If. 

^ Ibid, ii, p. 207. 

* Dhammapada-Gonamentary, III, p. 47. 

♦ Artbalastra, Vn. 3. 
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taken to mean ^"respite given/’ there is no agreed opinion as yet. The 
proposed equation of Asoka’s yote with the Sk. yautuka, meaning 
legacy, is inappropriate. Mr. S.N. Mitra calls attention to the Sk. 
suhrid-yuti (St. Petersburg Diet.) meaning ^^association or intercourse 
with friends”. “This would have admirably suited the Asokan context, 
but here jwjfz is a feminine word, while the Asokan requires a 
neuter equivalent like the Pali yottam, Sk. yoktram, meaning the 
rope”, z.^., a short limit ; 'the rope is given’ is in accordance with the 
English idiom of 'giving one the rope’, though here to save oneself. 

In the same connection I am prepared to concede to Mr. S.N. 
Mitra that Asoka’s phrase, ava ite (Pali yava ito), seen in the light of 
the Pali idiom yava nabhito (up to the pivot, Jataka, IV, p. 149)’ 
should be taken to mean 'up till now’ instead of 'henceforth’. 

The edicts of Asoka do not enlighten us as to the actual forms in 
which the death sentence was executed. The Arthasastra broadly 
distinguishes between putting to death with torture (chitroghatah, 
IV, II,) and putting to death without torture (vadhah, IV, 11). 
Beheading and drowning (apsu nimajjanam) may certainly and 
impaling doubtfully be mentioned as methods of execution without 
torture. The different forms of torture are listed in the Pali 
Nikayas^ and detailed in the Atthasastra. The offences that were 
punishable by death with or without torture have been carefully 
defined in the Arthasastra, and the reader may be referred to it for 
details.^ The Pali texts mention robbery with violence as a typical 
offence which was punishable with different forms of death,^ In 
R.E. XIII^ Asoka warns the atavis, meaning the predatory tribes or 
gangs of thieves with the forest as their hiding place, — warns with 
the words “Let them be judicious and not get killed” (avatrapeyu 
na harnheyasu), the extreme course of action taken in the Pali 
typical case. 

(c) Jail Administration : The Arthasastra (IV. 9) not only 
speaks of the superintendent of jails as the officer placed in charge of 
prison but also prescribes certain specific rules for the guidance of 
jail administration. It distinguishes between the lock-up (charaka) 
and the prison proper (bandhanagara). The rules prescribed provide 
that no obstruction should be caused to any prisoner in such of their 
daily avocations as sleeping, sitting, eating or easing nature, 
person should be put in the lock-up without the declaration of the 

^ Majjhima, I, p. 87 ; Anguttara, I, p. 47. 

» Arthasastra, I V. 11. 

* Digha, II, p. 32. 
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grouiids of provocation. The prisoners should not be subjected to 
torture (parikle&) or deprived of food and drink. They must not be 
beaten to death, unnecessarily harassed or molested. In the 
case of women^ particular care must be taken to see that no 
rape was committed either in the lock-up or within the prison. 
The criminals condemned to death were put in the prison until 
exiecution. 

Servitude, indebtedness and imprisonment were painted alike 
by Buddha as states of woe. A person would come out of them 
with a great sigh of relief. The philosophic opinion and the 
general law of the land were both in favour of granting relief to 
and releasing persons suffering from them. The authoritative verses 
cited in the Arthasastra (IL 36) enjoin : ‘"‘Once in a day, or once in 
five nights, jails may be emptied of prisoners in consideration of the 
work they have done or of whipping inflicted upon them, or of an 
adequate ransom paid by thexn in gold. Whenever a new country 
is conquered, when an heir-apparent is installed on the throne, or 
when a prince is born to the king, prisoners [should be] set free.’' 
The prose text of the Arthafestra (IL 36) enjoins ; ‘‘On the days 
to which the birth-star of the king is assigned, as well as on 
full-moon days, such prisoners as are young, old, diseased or helpless 
(anatha), shall be let out from the jail (bandhanagara) : or those 
who are of charitable disposition or who have made any agreement 
with the prisoners may liberate them by paying an adequate ransom.” 

The Asokan word for prison is simply bandhana. The triple 
purpose concerning the prisoners as stated in R.E. V is substantially 
the same as that behind the prescriptions and injunctions in the 
Arthasastra. Asoka, too, shows much concern for making arrange- 
ments to provide the prisoners with money to pay the ransom, to 
protect them against coercion and oppression, and to see them 
released (patividhanaye, apalibodhaye, mokhaye cha), especially in 
the case of such prisoners as were minors or mere tools (anubandha)^, 
or burdened with the maintenance of family (pajava), or entitled to 
consideration by reason of their good conduct (katabhikale)^, or 
aged (mahalake). 

I This word stands in some versions separate from pajava, and in others as 
the first member of the compound anubamdha-paja. As a separate word, it 
stands for children as well as persons subservient to another person’s will 
(mukhyanuyayi, See Amarokosha.) 

® If equated with kritabhicharah, it must be takeh to mean *ont who is 
bewitched’, 
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In S.R.E. I, Asoka expresses his earnest desire that the city 
magistrates should always endeavour so that there may be no sudden 
restriction on man’s liberty or sudden torture (akasnia palibodhe va 
akasma palikilese va no siya ti). '^Well established is the rule”, says 
he, 'Hhat if a single person suffers either arrest or torture, and there 
occurs on that account a sudden imprisonment (or death), ^ others, 
the blood relations and many people distantly related feel grieved.” 
In P.E, V, Asoka says that within the first twenty five years of his 
reign he had effected twentyfive jail deliveries (bamdhana-mokhani 
katani), evidently once in one year. He does not tell us, however, 
on which particular occasion such jail deliveries were ordered. 
Obviously when he stated this fact, he kept a particular occasion 
in view, although we have no means of ascertaining what that 
occasion was. From the importance attached to the Tishya 
and Punarvasu days, the first, eighth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
days of the lunar half month, the first full-moon day in each of 
the three seasons, the first half month during the Indian Lent, as 
well as to other auspicious days in this edict, it may be inferred 
that the general rules which guided Asoka’s action were, more or 
less, the same as or similar to those met with in the Arthasastra. 
There is no reason to infer from either that ordinarily the whole 
prison or all prisons were emptied of all prisoners on any 
occasion. 

3. City Administration : In R.E. V, Asoka distinguishes his 
capital Pataliputra from other towns that are described, according to 
their location, as outer (bahira). Among these outer cities or towns, 
we have an incidental mention of Tosali and Samapa situated in the 
province of Kalinga, Suvarnagiri and Isila situated in the Southern 
province, Ujeni situated in the province of Avanti, Takasila situated 
in the province of Uttarapatha, and Kosambi situated in the home 
province of Vatsa. Pataliputra served as the official headquarters of 
the imperial government, as also of the home province of Magadha. 
But nowhere in the inscriptions are the cities and towns classified 
according to their sizes and importance. The Arthasastra (II. 1) 

1 The word bamdhanamtika has exercised the brains of scholars. To 
Bhandarkar it means both imprisonment and death ; to Mookerji, death. One may 
prefer death ending the tie of the world, i.e., vadha (cf. the literary trio — bandhana, 
vadha, parikkia) but not renunciation, which is suggested by Mr. Manindra 
Mohan Basu and wide of the mark in the Asokan context. Hultzsch’s interpretation 
«an order cancelling the imprisonment” does not explain why for that the.relaiives 
of the person should feel grieved. 
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classifies them broadly into four types called sthaniya, dronamukha, 
kharvatika and sangrahana. 

The account given by Strabo of the city administration under the 
early Maurya regime is remarkable for perspicuity and clearness. It 
is not quite correct to say with Vincent Smith,and others that this 
account differs materially from the Indian model of city administra- 
tion as supplied in the Arthasastra (II. 36). Though the light shed 
on city administration by the Edicts of Asoka is scanty, one cannot 
fail to observe that fundamentally it manifests the same traditional 
system to be in vogue. 

According to Strabo, the officers, City Magistrates, who had 
the charge of the city (evidently meaning the Maurya capital) were 
divided into six bodies or boards of five each. The first body looked 
after all things relating to industrial arts. The second body attended 
to the entertainment of foreigners. The third body kept records of 
births and deaths with a view not only to levying a tax but also in 
order that births and deaths, of both high and low, might not escape 
cognizance of government. The fourth body superintended^ trade 
and commerce with an eye to weights and measures so as to ensure 
that the products in their season were sold by public notice. The 
fifth body supervised manufactured articles which were sold by 
public notice. The sixth body used to collect the tenths of the prices 
of the articles sold. Such are the functions which these bodies 
separately discharged, while in their collective capacity they had 
charge both of their special departments and also of matters affecting 
the general interest, such as the keeping of public buildings in 
proper repair, the regulation of prices, the care of markets, harbours 
and temples. 

Though the Arthasastra does not in such clear terms speak of the 
city administration being vested in six separate bodies or boards of 
five each functioning in their individual as well as collective capacity, 
it will be a misconstruction of the model given in the Arthasastra of 
the city administration to take it to mean that it was entrusted to a 
single officer called Nagaraka. The Arthasastra envisages a system 
of city .administration, which was modelled, upon the whole, on the 
administration of a distinct administrative unit (janapada) divided 
into four districts, each placed under a Sthanika with some Gopas 
under him. The Sthanikas with the Gopas as their subordinates 
were the four district oflBcers under the Samahartjri or Collector 
general of Revenue. Thus in matters of revenue collection the 
Samahartri may be said to have formed a PafichSyat together with 
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four Sthanikas. There must have been other Pahcliayats 
similarly constituted for the discharge of other administrative 
functions. 

In the case of a city, which, too, was divided into four wards, 
there appear to have been four Sthanikas, each placed in charge of 
a ward,^ with a number of Gopas as his assistants. In respect of the 
functions other than the • collection of revenue, detailed in the 
Arthasastra as well as by Strabo, there were conceivably other 
officers to form different Pahchayats with the Nagaraka. PTere one 
is to imagine that the city administrators were responsible for the 
proper discharge of their duties either to the king or to a Kumara, 
or as the case might be, also to a Rajjuka. We have noticed that 
in the matter of judicial administration, the Arthasastra contem- 
plates the existence of two kinds of tribunals, civil and criminal, 
one constituted of six judges, and the other of three magistrates. 
Let it not, however, be understood that I am holding brief for there 
being a complete agreement between the two accounts. Even as to 
there being a general agreement, the suggestion is merely a tentative 
one. 

In S.R.E. I, Tosali and Samapa are spoken of as two cities, 
each of which was placed in charge of the City Magistrates called 
Nagaravyavaharikas or Nagaraka Mahamatras. Thus the adminis- 
tration of neither was entrusted to a single officer.* The city 
administrators were many, although from this edict it does not 
appear whether they had formed a single judiciary, a single body or 
board or more than one. In both the versions, the city administra- 
tors are addressed to in their collective capacity, no matter whether 
they had belonged to one body or to six. 

The Arthasastra speaks of the Paura-vyavaharika and the Nagaraka 
without connecting them. The emolument allowed (V. 3) to the 
Paura-vyavaharika is equal to that meant for a prince (kumara). 
Shama Sastri treats Paura and Vyavaharika as two separate designa- 
tions, and take the first to signify ^the officer in charge of the town’ 
and the second to mean The superintendent of law or commerce’. 
This is not borne out by the text where Paura-vyavaharika is 
employed in a singular and not in a dual form. The Asokan use of 
the designation Nagaraka as a variant of Nagara-vyavaharika sets at 
rest all doubts as to Paura-vyavaharika being the same designation as 

^ From the extant text of the Arthasastra it rather appears as if one Sthanika 
was in charge of the four wards, which “would be meaningless when judged from the 
general tenour of the!Artha^astra scheme. 
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Nagaraka. To be more precise, the Vyavaharika is a general 
designation, while the designation of Panra-vyavaharika is applicable 
only to a Nagaraka in charge of the capital city. 

In S.R.E. I, Asoka reprimands the Nagarakas for certain high- 
handed and rash actions on their part, sudden arrest, coercion and 
imprisonment, and takes steps to stop them. According to the 
Arthasastra (IV. 6), it was one of the main duties of a Nagaraka 
to try to detect internal thieves inside a fortified town, while 
the duty of a Pradeshtri consisted in detecting and bringing to 
book external thieves with the aid of the Sthanikas and Gopas. 
The designation of Vyavaharika does not necessarily imply 
that the duties of the Nagaraka Mahamatras were confined 
to those of Presidency and Police Magistrates ; presumably the 
duties assigned to them embraced all administrative affairs 
of a city, including municipal. Thus they were not, except 
in their collective capacity, members of a single judiciary or 
magistracy. 

6. Frontier Admimstraiion : The Arthasastra (11. 1) enjoins 
that forts should be constructed in the extremities of a territory and 
manned by the Antapalas or Wardens of the Marches whose main 
duty consisted in guarding the entrances into the kingdom, while the 
interior of the kingdom was to be watched by trap-keepers (vagu- 
rika), archers (sabara), hunters (pulinda), chandMas and wild tribes 
(aranyachara). The emolument allowed to an Antapala (Ibid., V. 3) 
is equal to that of a prince, or to a member of the Council of 
Ministers, or a Paura-vyavaharika. 

Asoka in his P.E. I, speaks of the Anta-mahamatras and insists 
on their following the general principles of administration as set out 
by him, namely, by provision by piety, pleasing by 

piety, and guarding by piety^ The phrase ^so also the Anta- 
mahamatras*' (hemeva anita mahamata) indicates that they had their 
special jurisdiction over the frontier districts, and were the Wardens 
of the Marches like the Antapalas of the Arthasastra or the Praty- 
anta Mahamatras of the Atthasalini. It is also not unlikely that 
they represented alike those Mahamatras who, like the Mahamatras 
of Tosali and Samapa, were competent to deal with the Antas or 
unconquered borderers. 

7. Forest Administration : The Arthasastra (IL 2) broadly 
distinguishes between the reserve forests and the wild tracts (atavis). 
The former are again subdivided into game forests, elephant forests 
(hastivana), and forests for their own produce. The latter denote 
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such forest regions as are inhabited by predatory tribes or used as 
hiding places by thieves and plunderers. Of the game forests^ some 
were to be specially reserved for the king^s sports and others for 
people. The elephant forests were to be formed in out-of-the-way 
places and separated from the wild tracts. The Superintendent of 
elephant forests (Hastivanadhyaksha) was to maintain them with the 
assistance of forest guards, those who rear elephants, those who 
enchain the legs of elephants, those who guard the boundaries, and 
those who dwell in forests. The Arthasastra speaks also of the duties 
assignable to the Superintendent of forest produce (IL 17). 

Evidently the main duty of the Atavipalas (Pali Atavirakkhikas) ^ 
was to protect the royal territory against the depredations caused 
by the predatory tribes or gangs of thieves. According to the 
consensus of opinion, ^^robbers are ever bent on carrying off women 
at night, make assaults on persons, and take away hundreds and 
thousands of panas, whereas wild tribes, living under a leader and 
moving in the neighbouring forests, can be seen here and there 
causing destruction only to a part.’ As Kautilya maintains (Artha- 
sastra, VIIL 4),.^‘^robbers carry off the property of the careless, and 
can be put down as they are easily recognized, and caught hold of, 
whereas wild tribes have their own strongholds, being numerous and 
brave, ready to fight in broad day-light, and seizing and destroying 
countries like kings.*’-’ The Mahajanaka Jataka holds before us a 
vivid picture of the menace caused by the ataviyo to a kingdom, 
which is not well-guarded against them.^ 

The duties assigned to the Atavipalas (Protectors of Wild tracts), 
the ^unyapalas (Protectors of No man’s lands), and the Vivitadhya- 
kshas (Superintendents of barren tracts) were all allied, tending to 
implement the work of the Antapalas and Durgapalas. The nature 
of the task entrusted to an Atavipala may be realised from the 
following description in the Arthasastra (II. 34) of the duty of the 
Superintendent of a barren tract ; ‘^Hunters with their hounds shall 
reconnoitre forests. At the approach of thieves or enemies, they 
shall so hide themselves by ascending trees or mountains as to escape 

from the thieves, and blow conch-shells or beat drums It shall be 

his main duty to protect timber and elephant forests, to keep roads in 
good repair, to arrest thieves, to secure the safety of mercantile 
traffic, to protect cows, and to conduct the transaction of the 
people.’-’ 

^ Jataka, VI, P. 335. 

« Ibid, VI, P. 55. 
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Asoka in his R.E. VIII, speaks of hunting as a royal pastime, 
which presupposes the existence and maintenance of game-forests 
specially reserved for the purpose. Similarly we have mention in 
P.E. V of the elephant-forests (nagavana) which were used also as 
hunting grounds by the people. For their maintenance there must 
have been competent officers with their various assistants. The 
reference to the Atavis R.E. XIII is a clear indication of the fact 
that they were a cause of mischief and trouble to Asoka’s dominions, 
and in the circumstances it is natural to suppose that there were 
competent officers appointed to eficctivciy deal with them. 



CHAPTER VI 

PERSONAL LIFE AND PUBLIC LIFE 

Asoka the man is inseparable from Asoka the king, and our 
discussion has now reached a point where we may conveniently 
examine how far one is consistent with the other. This certainly 
involves an inquiry into the precise bearing of Asoka^s personal life on 
his kingly career. From the etymological point of view, a raja is 
either ^one who shines forth by his personal glory’ (rajate) or ‘one who 
pleases his subjects’ (prajan rahjayati). ^ These very definitions of a 
raja lead us to consider the two aspects of Asoka’s life, private 
and public. 

1. Asoka the man : In Asoka’s case the man is far greater than 
the king, and yet the greatness of the man depended largely on the 
greatness of his position as king. It was through the latter that the 
former got the scope for vigorous work, satisfactory development, full 
play and leaving an indelible impress on man’s history and civiliza- 
tion. We know nothing of the man from the available records before 
he became the king. The information supplied by the extant legends 
about the earlier life of Asoka the man is either insufficient or 
misleading. Our concern, therefore, is really with the king, either 
the king as a man or the king as a ruler. 

The Arthasastra (VI. I) mentions certain special qualities of the 
king as a man by which may be tested his fitness as a ruler. These 
are broadly classified under four heads as being the qualities of an 
attractive' nature (abhigamika-guna), as those of understanding 
(prajna-guna), as those of enthusiasm (utsaha-guna), and as those of 
self-possession (atmasampat). 

Such qualities are in different ways emphasized also in the 
Rajadharma section of the Mahabharata and throughout the Pali 
Jatakas and the two Sanskrit Epics. But for a systematic compre- 
hension of the significance of Asoka’$ personal as well as public life 
we may better proceed in the light of the Pali Cakkavatti-sihanada, 
Lakkhana and SingMovada Suttas, and in that of the Arthasastra. 
These authorities lead us to judge the fitness of Asoka the man to 
ocGupy the enviable position of Asoka the king by the application 
of such tests as those by the nobility of birth, physical form and 


^ Cf. pakatiyo ramjayati in the Hatigumpha inscription of Kharavela. 
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persdnality, education and association, the refinement of manners 
and sense of dignity, intellectual faculties, the strength of will, 
idealism and human feelings, moral traits of character, and religious 
faith. 

(a) Nobility of Mrlh ! The Artha&tra {VL 1) expects the king 
as a man to be ^born of a very high family’ (mahakullnali). In the 
Pali Nikayas all persons entitled to greatness arc expected to be 
^well-born on both sides, maternal and paternal’ (iibhato sujato, 
matito cha pitito cha). In the Hathigumpha inscription thc! court- 
panegyrist represents king Kharavela as the increaser of the fame of 
the Ghedi royal House, and as ^one who issued from the family and 
line of royal sages’h Thus the nobility of birth or family tradition is 
considered an indispensable condition of man’s rise in life. That the 
high social status or noble lineage is an important contributory factor 
to man’s easy recognition in society is undoubted. But whether or 
not this is an indispensable or necessary condition of man’s rise into 
power or eminence is still a disputed question in history. 

The inscriptions of A^oka throw no light on his parentage and 
pedigree. It is the Junagarh inscription of Rudraclaman and literary 
traditions that connect him with the Maurya fiimily and represent 
him as a descendant of Chandragupta Maurya. In the latter, he is 
represented also as the son and successor of BindusSra. As for his 
mother, the Buddhist tradition in the Divyivadana speaks of her as 
being the daughter of a Brahman of Champa, while that in the 
Mahavamsa-tika, she is described as a khattiya or princess. The 
only interesting fact the two traditions elicit alike is that she had for 
her religious preceptor an Ajlvika who solemnly predicted her son’s 
succession to the throne of Magadha. The fact of dedication of four 
caves by Asoka to the Ajivikas may be taken to suggest that he had 
for some reason or other a soft corner for them, Afoka, however, 
does not base his claims to greatness on the ground of birth or 
lineage ; he stands in this matter on his own rights. 

His birth in the Maurya royal House was neverllicless a notable 
factor ; it enabled him to aspire for the throne of Magadha and to be 
the inheritor of the Maurya sovereignty and system of government. 
It was no mean privilege to him to have a grandfather like 
Chandragupta Maurya who by his prowess and strategy liberated the 
country from foreign thraldom, and who by his strong hand was able 
to found a stable form of government over an extensive empire with 
its distant political relations. The blood-conncction of the Mauryas 

Or, Tromi' the family of the royal seer Vasa,* 
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with the Nandas, their immediate predecessors, is shrouded in 
mystery. But whatever the actual origin of Chandragupta Maurya, 
none can doubt the true Kshatriya spirit of himself and of his line. 
At all events, Asoka was a scion of the powerful Kshatriya 
family founded by Chandragupta, and through this connection 
he was able to feel that he had behind him the noble tradition 
of a long line of former kings. He was sincerely proud of this 
glorious lineage rather than his descent from the mere Maurya 
clan (P.E. Vllj. Such indeed is the way of thinking of all 
truly great men of history led by the spirit of progress, whether 
they be Buddhas or Tirthankaras, Sages or Prophets, kings or 
emperors. 

(b) Physical form and personality : The perfection of bodily 
form which goes into the make-up of kingly personality is regarded 
as another contributory factor. The ugly face with grim looks 
such as that of an owl is held as a positive disqualification.^ The 
Brahmans of India developed a popular science by the name of 
Mahapurusha-lakshanam or ^Characteristic bodily marks of a great 
man’, and the Jainas and Buddhists availed themselves of it in 
establishing the personal greatness of Mahavira^ and Buddha® 
respectively. The Buddhist came to speak of the thirty-two major 
bodily marks and eighty minor characteristics. They were persuaded 
to believe along with the Brahman interpreters of the signs that a 
person endowed with these marks and characteristics is destined to 
become a righteous king overlord, if he remains in the world, or 
in the alternative, a perfect type of Buddha, if he renounces 
the world. 

The inscriptions of Asoka have, however, nothing to say 
about his complexion and other details of his bodily form. 
In the Divyavadana and other Sanskrit legends he is described 
as an ugly person with a repulsive appearance. This delineation 
was due, as I sought to show, to confusion made between Asoka 
the Pious and Asoka the Blackie. The brightness and majesty 
of bodily form may shed lustre on man’s personality but is 
not to be wholly identified with it. Buddha truly said to 
his disciple Vakkali, ^^What^'s the use looking at this rotten body ! 
He who sees the doctrine, sees me, and he who sees me, sees 

1 OfTlJluka Jataka, No. 270. 

^ Aupapatika Sutra, Sec. 16. 

» Lakkhana Suttanta in Digha III. 

Digha, ill, p.^142. 

27 
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the doctrine.’’^ A great man is indeed a great mind, which 
conceives and cherishes a grand ideal. It is precisely in this light 
that one should evaluate the greatness of Asoka the man as well as 
of Asoka the king. 

(c) Education and association : The Arthasastra (VI. 1) expects 
the aspirant for kingship to be ^endowed with intelligence 
(buddhisampannah), possessed of intellect, talent, strong memory 
and keen mind (prajna-pragalbha-smriti-mati), trained in all 
sciences and arts (kritasilpah), and waiting upon the wise men of 
great experience (vriddhadarsi). In the chapter on vriddha-sarnyoga 
(I. 5), the same text enjoins that a prince shall study the sciences 
and arts and strictly obey the discipline and rules imposed by them 
under the authority of his teacher. Having undergone the 
ceremony of tonsure, he shall learn the alphabet (lipl) and arithmetic 
(samkhyana), and after investiture with sacred thread, he shall 
study Vedic system (Trayi), and speculative philosophies 
(Anvikshaki) under the teachers of acknowledged authority 
(sishtebhyah), the science of wealth (Varta) under the government 
superintendents (adhyakshebhyah), and the science of government 
(Dandaniti) under the theoretical as well as practical politicians 
(vaktri-prayoktribhyah). To increase his efficiency in learning he 
shall ever keep up his contact with the experienced professors of 
sciences (vidyavriddha-samyogah). 

In the Lakkhana Suttanta, a righteous king overlord is 
expected to be a man of great wisdom, unsurpassed by others 
in the matter of knowledge (mahapahho, nassa kochi panhaya 
sadiso), which is the ripe result of his waiting upon the eminent 
religious teachers with eagerness to learn from them the 
things that are conducive to human good. In the Singalo- 
vada Suttanta, every man as a learner is required to serve 
well his teachers (achariya) by properly receiving the know- 
ledge of the sciences and arts from them (sakkachcham sippa- 
patiggahanena). 

In the case of king Kharavela, it is claimed in the Hathigumpha 
inscription that while a prince, he had learnt the rules of writing, 
currency, accountancy, and law (Ickha-rupa-ganana-vavahara-vidhi- 
visarada) and become a master of sciences and arts (savavijavadata). 

We need not dwell here at length on the education of Indian 

^ Samyutta, III, p. 120 : Alam Vakkali kin te imina putikayena ditthena ? 
Yo kho Vakkali dhammain passati so mam passati, yo mam passati so dhammam 
passath 
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princes, sulBScient information about which may be gathered "from 
the later prasastis and literary works of all schools of thought. 
It may suffice for our immediate purpose to observe that the 
inscriptions of Asoka indirectly throw some lights on his edu- 
cation and association. That he was familiar with the two 
main alphabets then prevalent in India, namely, Brahmi and 
Kharoshthi, is evident not only from the instructions issued 
as to the places where and the materials on which his inscrip- 
tions were to be incised, but also from the fact that he was 
aware of the errors committed by his scribes (R.E. XIV). His 
acquaintance with different local dialects and command over 
language is borne out by the inscriptions written obviously 
to his dictation. His long stay in Western India and occasional 
mission to North Western India must have enabled him to be 
acquainted with the dialects of those places. From the forms 
of his inscriptions, it may be easily inferred that he was an adept 
also in the rules of royal writs. 

The inscriptions bear ample evidence to his sound knowledge of 
the principles of government. These bear a clear testimony also to 
his first-hand knowledge of the sacred texts and religious views of 
different sects (R.E. XII). R.E. XII goes to prove that he per- 
sonally met from time to time the exponents of different faiths and 
discussed various problems with them. In P.E. VI, he has laid due 
stress on the importance of going personally to wait upon the repre- 
sentatives of all sects. Waiting upon men of experience and wisdom 
(thairanain dasane, vudhanam dasane) for instructions and 
discussions looms large in R.E. VIII. In RT. XII, he figures 
as a great lover of learning, healthy discussions and helpful 
debates. 

(d) Refinement and dignity : A person entitled to kingship is 
expected in the Arthasastra (VI. 1) to be ^possessed of dignity 
(hriman), making jokes with no loss of dignity or restraint, never 
brow-beating and casting haughty and stern looks’ (sarnvritadinabhi- 
hasyajihma-bhrukutikshanah), capable of '^talking to others cheerfully 
with a smiling face’ (sakya-smitodagrabhibhashi), and observing the 
rules of behaviour as laid down by the learned (vriddhopadesa- 
charah). In Buddha's opinion, these are the qualities that go to make 
^a man of graceful mien, felicitated by many' (piyadassano, bahunnam 
piyayito), the reliever of the sorrow of many (bahunnarn sokanasano)^. 


^ Lakkhana Suttanta, Digha, III, p. 168f.' 
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Asoka in his P.E. I, speaks of the very best kind of fear (aga 
bhaya), the fear of public opinion, while in R.E. XIII he insists on 
feeling ashamed of one’s mischievous action (avatrapeyu)* The open 
expression of regret or repentance (anutapa, anusochana) was 
certainly the outcome of a prick of conscience (R.E, XIII). The 
epithet Tivala mata applied to his second queen (Queen’s Edict) is 
to be regarded as a respectful way of referring to one’s wife after 
she has become a mother.^ In addressing the Sangha (Bhabru), 
he is most careful to follow the established social convention. The 
observance of the same rule of courtesy on the part of his high 
officers is demanded in M.R.E, (Bra). He highly prized gentle 
speech, cool temper and winsome cordiality (S.R.E. I). The 
principle of toleration as propounded by him (R.E. XII), eloquently 
speaks of his refined manners, self-respect and respect for others’ 
feelings. Seemly behaviour (samyapatipati) towards all was with 
him the guiding principle of dealings with men. It is in connexion 
with Asoka the king that one may see better how well he deserved 
the two titles of Priyadarsin and Asoka. 

(e) Intellectual faculties : The Arthasastra (VI. 1) mentions 
intelligence, understanding, talent, sharp memory and keen mind as 
the typical intellectual faculties with which the king as a man may 
expected to be endowed. The personal qualities that are helpful to 
t e acquisition of knowledge (prajila-guna) consist of respectful 
attention, hearing, grasping, retention in memory, knowing, 
reasoning^ drawing the conclusion, and adherence to the truth 
arrived at (susrusha-sravana-grahana-dharana-vijnana-uha-apoha^ 
tattvabhinivesah).^ The first of these implies four things in 
Buddha s language, namely, paying due respect to the teacher 
(utt ana), going to meet (pachchupagamana), regular waiting 
upon the teacher for lessons (upatthana), and personal services 
(parichariya), while his term sussusd stands for attentive hearing 
(saddahita-savanam). The rest of the approved modes are com- 
prehended by Buddha’s expression ‘the proper way of learning 
to sciences and arts’ (sakkachcham sippapatiggahanam).^ 
ese ideas about the approved modes of learning are comprehen- 
ded by the three words— seva (waiting upon the learned men of 
experience), pranipata (homage), and pariprichchha (discussion). 
Buddha speaks of the three kinds o f knowledge, namely, sutamaya 

Gf. Pali Rahula-mata, Nakula-mata. 

* Artka^a^tra, I. 5 ; VI. 1. 

Singalovada Suttanta, Digha, HI, p. 189 ; Sumangalavil^ini, III, p. 091^ 
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panfia, cixintainaya paMa and bhavanamaya panSa/ that develop 
from the pursuit of the three inodes which, in the language of the 
Upapishads, are sravana (hearing), manana (thinking), and 
nididhyasana (meditation). Knowing the true nature of things 
(pajanana), preliminary inquiry (vichaya), thorough enquiry 
(pavicaya), investigation into the nature of truths (dhammavicaya), 
definition by general characteristics (sallakkhana), definition by 
special characteristics (pachchupalakkhana) thinking (chinta), and 
closer examination (upaparikkha) are according to Buddha, the 
various modes of understanding by which intellectual faculties may 
be exercised. 

In many of his edicts Asoka stresses the need of respectful atten- 
tion to teachers, learned men of experience, elders and high 
personages (gurususrusha, thaira-susrusa, vudha-susrusa, agabhuti- 
susrusha (R.E. IV, R.E. XIII). He pleads for due reverence 
to the teachers (gurunam apachiti, apachayana achariyasa, R.E. 
IX, M.R.E., Ye). He equally lays emphasis on waiting on the 
wise men of experience for instruction and discussion (anusasti cha 
paripuchha, R.E. VIII). In the Bhabru Edict he recommends the 
constant hearing (study) and remembrance of certain sacred texts 
with the comprehension of their meaning (abhikhinam suneyu 
upadhaleyu). Here his expression abhikhinarn suneyu corresponds 
with abhikshnya-sravanam in the Arthasastra (1.5). In P.E. I, he 
speaks of the very best kind of examination (aga palikha). He is 
argumentative throughout and his main method of convincing 
others is nijhati (Pali nijjhatti), i. e., appeal to reason (P.E. VII). 
His instruction to the Yuktas is to set forth the reason or argument 
in the document meant for publication (hetuto, R.E. III). The 
notable example of his argument may be cited from R.E, IX 
(K, Sh, M) : ^"The rite of piety lies open to doubt — that the desired 
object may be fulfilled, but that may not be of any effect in this 
world. This is not (however) restricted to time. Even if the object 
be not fulfilled here, it produces unbounded merit hereafter. If 
the object be fulfilled here, then both the interests are secured — he 
(attains) the objects here and produces unbounded merit hereafter 
by the rite of piety.” Preambles of R.E. XIII and P.E. V contain 
clear proofs of his power of reflection. In S.R.E. I and S.R.E. II 
his strong conviction in matter of human good is said to have been 
based on his own perception (am kichhi dakhami). 


^ Diglia, III, p. 219. Cf. Nettitpakarana, p. 8. 
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(f) .StreHgtIi of will: The Arthasastra (VL I) demands of a 
person qualified for kingship that he should be highly enthusiastic, 
not addicted to procrastination’ (mahotsahah adlrghaslltrali) and ^of 
resolute mind^ (dridhabuddhih). Valour (sauryam), readiness 
(amarshah), quickness (sighrata) and dexterity (dakshyata) are 
spoken of as the volitional factors that go to constitute enthusiasm 
(utsahaguna). Buddha mentions energy (viriya), energetic action 
(viriyarambha), promptness (nikkama), strenuous exertion (parak- 
kama), effort (uyyama), purposive activity (vayaraa), 7.cal (ussaha), 
enthusiasm (ussolhi), stamina (thama), and endurance (dhiti) as 
the mental factors that represent the strength of the will^. 

These are the main personal qualities and principles of action on 
which Asoka has harped in his edicts. The resoluteness of his mind 
has found its classical expression in the following statement : ‘T 
myself instructing you and making my wishes known until my 
fortitude and promise remain unshaken, will be a server of the land” 
(S.R.E. 11). Parakrama (R.E. 11), pakama (M.R.E,) uyama (R.E. 
XIII), usaha (P.E. I) and uthana (R*E. VI) are the key-words of 
Asoka’s life as well as his government. 

(g) Idealism and human feelings : The Arthasastra (VL 1) 
demands, among other qualities, that the king as a man should liave 
^large aims’ (sthulalakshah). Large-heartedness goes together with 
man’s true idealism, while human feelings and tender emotions are 
just the outcome of a large heart a man develops within himself. 
Admittedly the largest aim of man’s life is ^^doing good to the whole 
world’ (sarva-loka-hita), and this was precisely the real aim of 
Asoka’s life (R.E. VI). The world, as we saw, was extended not only 
beyond the confines of his empire but also beyond those of the 
allied territories (R.E. XIII). It included also the animals as its 
denizens- He aspired by all possible means to be a servant of the 
land (desa-ayutike, S.R.E. 11). All his earnest efforts were to be 
directed towards the elevation of man’s nature and moral 
state (P.E. VII). These were to be equally directed towards 
the alleviation of human and animal sufferings (R.E. II, R.E* V, 
R.E. vni, P.E. 11, P.E. V, P.E. VII). He is just human when 
he expresses his natural affection for his wives and sons, brothers 
and sisters, other princes of the blood, other kith and kin, 
as also for his neighbours (R.E. V, Qiaeen’s Edict, P*E. VI, 
P.E. VII), or when he pleads for respectful attention to parents, 
teachers, elders and high personages, and seemly behaviour 

Dhammasangani ; Atthasalim, p. 146. 
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to slaves and servants, the aged and the helpless, the oppressed and 
the fallen. 

(h) Moral traits of character : The Arthasastra (VI. 1) enjoins 
that the king as a man should be ‘Virtuous, truthful, not of a con- 
tradictory nature, grateful, and free from passion, anger, greed, 
obstinacy, fickleness, haste and backbiting habits’. In the 
Sarabhanga Jataka (No. 522) and the Great Epic (XII. 65.39, 
67.46, 67.57), he is expected to be grateful, wise, largehearted, 
of charitable disposition, and of jfirm devotion. Buddha lays stress, 
in the very language of the Arthasastra, on truthfulness and self 
consistency.^ 

Asoka himself speaks of restraint, the purity of heart, grateful- 
ness, and firm devotion as the four moral qualities that enhance the 
value of charity (R.E. VII). Pity, liberality, truthfulness, purity, 
gentleness and goodness are with him the fundamental principles of 
piety and human conduct (P.E. II, P.E. VII). Non-harming and 
friendly is his mental attitude towards the whole of life (R.E. IV, 
P.E. II, P.E. V, M.R.E). Sanity and sincerity characterise his 
thoughts, words and actions. Well-balanced is his mind. He shows 
throughout the courage of conviction and displays moral courage in 
stating his own ideas about persons and things. 

(i) Religious faith ; A man is known by the religion he 
professes. Asoka’s religion was Buddhism. Here Buddhism is taken 
to be a- religion in the sense of a form of Doctrine and Discipline 
(Dhamma-Vinaya) which not only holds before us the higher ideals 
of life but also cherishes faith in their reality. 

There is a substantial agreement, as we saw, between the Pali 
tradition and Asoka’s own statement regarding his conversion 
to Buddhism. It is not very material whether the Mysore copies 
of M.R.E. speak of a period of about three years and the rema- 
ining versions of that of four. Since he had become an upasaka, 
meaning a lay worshipper inclined towards religion, he did 
not exert himself strenuously until he met the Sangha or the 
entire congregation of monks available at his capital (samghe 
upayate). The evidence of the Dipavamsa is decisive as to the 
meaning of the expression sarnghe upayate. That he had not 
assumed monastic vows is certain from Asoka’s own statement, 
the account having been given of his life as an upasaka (ain 
upasake sumi). His conversion to the Buddhist faith is to be 

\ Digha, III, p. 171 : sachchapatinSo advejjha-vacho. Arthasastra, VI-I : 
satyavag-avisainvadakah. 
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dated from the time he approached or came in contact with 
the Sangha. I abandon my old position^ that here Asoka 
distinguishes between the two stages of his career as a Buddhist 
lay worshipper, the first when ‘^he had been only privately 
cultivating the company and receiving the instruction of an 
individual Buddhist teacher’, and the second "when he 
publicly declared himself to be a follower of the Sangha and 
entered upon a career of direct service to the Sangha/ As I 
now maintain, the intended distinction is between the earlier 
stage when he had adhered to other sects and the later stage when 
he began to follow the guidance of the Buddhist Sangha in matters 
of religious faith. 

The bhikkhugatika theory started by Charan Das Chatterji has 
found its supporters in Bhandarkar and Mookerji. But Chatterji 
himself is not sure about it. Buddhaghosa understands by a 
bhikkhugatika ""a person that dwells in the same vihlira with the 
bhikkhus.” This does not necessarily mean that the condition of a 
Bhikkhugatika is intermediate between an XJpasaka and the 
Bhikkhu/ About the reading of the word, too, one cannot be sure, 
its variant in some of the manuscripts being bhtkkhussa hhaiika (one 
who is of service to a Bhikkhu), which is more appropriate to the 
Vinaya context. 

Whether in the Bhabru, or in the Schism Pillar Edict, or in the 
Lumbini Pillar Inscription, Asoka figures as a king and a lay worship- 
per of Buddha. There is nowhere the slightest suggestion as to his 
withdrawal from the world.^ 

The question is often raised if the Buddhist faith of Asoka 
is conclusively proved by his inscriptions. I say, yes. Even 
apart from the evidence of M.R.E. where he distinctly 
refers to his coming in contact with the Sangha, we find 
that in the Bhabru Edict he addresses the Sangha in the 
most respectful terms, showing the usual courtesy due from 
a Buddhist upasaka to the Sangha. In the Barabar Hill-cavc 
inscriptions the Ajivikas who were the donees of the caves 
are simply introduced as Ajivikas, while in the Nagarjuni Hill- 
cave inscriptions of Da^aratha, the epithet Bhadamta is prefixed 
to their name. 

^ This is upheld by Mookerji. See his Asoka, p. 24. 

4 Ibid, p. 23. 

? If Aioka had turned a monk in hk retired life, we are not concerned with 

that here. 
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In the same Bhabr.lL Edict, like a devout Buddhist, he professes 
his profound faith in the Three Jewels and firmly believes that ‘all 
that is said by the Blessed One is well said’. Here, moreover, he 
expresses his sincere solicitude for the long endurance of the Good 
Faith, and to that noble end in view he selects seven Buddhist texts 
and commends them confidently to the monks, nuns and laity for 
their constant study and remembrance. 

He is not known to have gone on pilgrimage to places other than 
those sacred in the Buddhist eye, e.g., Bodhgaya (Sambodhi), 
the holy spot of Buddha’s Enlightenment, Lumbini, the place of 
Buddha’s Nativity, and the Stupa of Konagamana, the shrine erected 
in honour of a former Buddha. Going to pay homage to the Sangha 
(Sangha-dassanarn, M.R.E.), the Bo-tree (Bodhi-dassanam, R.E. 
VIII), and the Shrine (Ghetiya-dassanam, Nigali Sagar) on his part 
was the pious act of a Buddhist upasaka for his growth in piety 
(dhammavuddhi)^ . 

In the Schism Pillar Edict he rejoices to state that he had made 
the Sangha united for all times to come. 

The anuposatha (P.E. V, Sarnath Pillar) as a special day set apart 
for the Buddhist laity to attend religious service at a local vihara, 
taken in this technical sense, i.e., meaning the eighth day of a lunar 
half-month, is not a negligible proof of Asoka’s Buddhist faith. The 
quotation in R.E. IX (G. Dh) of a dictum^ from the Sadhu Sutta® 
for comment is highly important as an additional proof. 

Asoka was not, however, an * ordinary convert. As he expressly 
tells us in his R.E. Xlllj he had the first religious vision of truth, 
good, and duty as a happy result of his own reflections on the after- 
effects of his aggressive war against Kalinga. If Buddhism made 
thereafter a deep appeal to hipi, it did so only for the reason 
that its teachings tallied with his own experience and personal 
conviction. 

2. Asoka the king : In the political literature of India the king 
ranks first and foremost among the seven constituent factors on the 
strength or weakness of which depends the strength or weakness 
of the state. These are popularly known as the seven elements of 
‘sovereignty’ (sapta rajyangani). Kautilya rightly emphasizes the 
relative importance of the first element : ‘Tt is ¥erily the king who 
appoints the ministers, chaplains, and other servants including the 

' Cf. Sumangala-vilasinl, I, p. 184. Indebted to S. N. Mitra for the reference. 

* R.E. IX (G) ; asti pi ti vutam^: sadhu dana iti. 

* Samyutta, I, 20. 
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superintendents of departments, applies remedies against the 
troubles of his subjects and of his kingdom, adopts progressive 
measures, and replaces his ministers and officers who fall into troubles 
by new ones. It is he who rewards the worthy and punishes the 
wicked. When he is well off, by his welfare and prosperity he pleases 
his subjects. The character of the king determines the character of 
the people ; for their progress or decline they depend on him. The 
king is, as it were, the peak of their lives.”^ 

To the same effect the Rajovada Jataka (No. 334) teaches 
that the king is the acknowledged head and leader of men, 
precisely as the king of bulls is that of a herd of cattle. If 
he practises impiety and is given to vice, the rest of men fore- 
stall him in the same ; the whole kingdom prospers when the king is 
righteous.® 

We have already discussed at length the extent of Asoka’s domain 
uoper, empire and sphere of influence, the character of his state and 
lis system of administration. Here we shall confine ourselves 
o certain relevant observations on A^oka the king in respect of his 
jersonal enjoyments, statesmanship and ability for administration, 
md discharge of kingly duties.® 

(a) Personal enjoyments : The Mahasutasoma Jataka speaks 
if the five kingly enjoyments. The first is eating (bhojana) , the 
second, concupiscence (kilesa), the third, lying on the bed (sayana), 
the fourth, musical entertainment (nachcha-gita-vadita), and the 
fifth, pleasance (uyyana),* 

As regards the first, the king of the Kurus particularly refers 
to the meat dishes nicely cooked and prepared by the cook with the 
flesh of edible quadrupeds and birds, and tasted with relish as it were 
the nectar eaten by Indra. The second is described as the pleasure 
of a king to be in the midst of the slim-bodied, beautifully adorned 

and most handsome wives as it were the enjoyment of Iridra when 
he is in the midst of the heavenly maidens. The third is described 
as lying on a magnificent bed, which is capable of inducing sound 
sleep. The fourth is concerned with the most captivating of operas 
jjerformed during the night by the female actresses. The charm 

’ Jataka^ III, p. 444. 

® The traditional enumeration of these duties is to be found in the extant 
Rajavagga (Ar.guttara) and the Chakkavatti-slhanada Suttanta (Digba, 
III, p. 64). 

♦ Jataka, V, p. 507. 
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of the fifth has reference to the royal pleasure-ground (uyyana, 
migachirupetapura) . 

Asoka specifically mentions a few occasions (R.E. VI) when he 
was not ordinarily supposed to have attended to the state-business, 
namely, (1) when he was taking his meal (bhumjamanasa), (2) when 
he was in the inner apartment of his palace (orodhanasi), (3) 
when he was in his bed-chamber (gabhagarasi), (4) when he 
was engaged in vracha, (5) when he was out for a chariot-drive or 
ride (vachamhi va vinitamhi), and (6) when he was in a pleasance 
(uyana). 

In the Arthasastra (1.16), eating (bhojana) is associated with 
bathing (snana). The sumptuousness of royal dishes may be easily 
inferred from Asoka’ s statement in R.E. I where many hundred 
thousands of creatures are said to have been previously killed every 
day and cooked in his kitchen. In the same edict he alludes to the 
performance of animal sacrifices followed by grand feasts and 
convivial gatherings (samaja) fraught with moral dangers. 

Asoka’s orodhana is the same word as the Sanskrit avarodhana 
and the Pali orodha. In Buddhist literature, particularly the Jatakas, 
orodha is employed as a synonym of itthagara (stryagara) or female 
apartments set apart for the wives of various description with the 
maids of honour, nurses and maid-servants attached to them. In 
a royal or imperial household the married wives were generally 
entitled to the honour of queens (devis) . The rest are known as 
natakitthiyo or opera girls with all their pleasing arts who either 
permanently resided as concubines or lefthanded wives within the 
ofodha or came in occasionally from without. According to the 
Arthasastra (I. 23) , the inner chamber (alitahpura) or lemAle 
establishment of the palace was to be built on a best-i^uited and 
spacious site and it waSr to consist of many compartments, 
enclosed by a parapet and a ditch and provided with a door. 
These compartments included the bed-rooms of the queens as 
well as rooms for the residence of other women of the royal 
household. 

Asoka’s gabhagara or bed-room was just one of the cornp^rtments 
in the king’s own residence. According to the Arthasastra (1,20,1.21) , 
the building wa^ to consist of four compartments - one of which Was 
to be used as bed-room, and another as wafdrobe. The king was to 
enter the bed-chamber during the third diyision of the night amid the 
sound of trumpets, and sleep during the fourth or fifth division. 
Here on his rise from the bed he was to be received by the troops of 
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amazons^, while, according to Pali accounts, he was to be merrily 
entertained by the opera girls before sleep. 

Aioka’s vracha may be confidently equated indeed with vachcha, 
Sk. vratya (in the Jaina sense) meaning ‘religious duty.’ One might 
even think of a Sanskrit word like vritya as a possible variant of 
vritta (cf. nyitya, nritta) meaning some sort of a central or 
circular hall serving as the upasthana for receiving and entertaining 
visitors and guests (Artha^astra, 1. 20, Mahabbarata, III. 46. 23-28). 

Asoka’s vinita may be taken to correspond with the yana and 
vahana of the Arthasastra (I. 21) and with the Pali rathavinlta 
meaning the chariot drawn by horses that are well-trained and of 
good breed.® The Pali Dhammachetiya Sutta gives a description of 
Mng Pasenadi’s chariot-drive to a forest at Nagaraka, the Bahitiya 
Sutta of his going out of the city on the back of an elephant,® and 
the Saraannaphala Sutta^ and its Commentary of a grand procession- 
al ride on elephants.® The grandeur and joy of a processional 
chariot-drive to the king’s pleasure-grove (vanantam mohanam) 
may be realised at once from the first stanza of the Achchhara 
verses : “resounded with the music of the troops of nymphs and 
guarded by the troops of armed women.”® A similar account of the 
chariot-drive to the pleasance (uyyana-bhumi) outside the city is to 
be found in the Pali Nidana-katha. 

Aioka’s uyana is the same word as the Sanskrit udyana and the 
Pali uyyana. The royal pleasure-garden was enclosed by a wall 
provided with a gate. The garden house of a king was a fashionable 
building decorated with portraits and other paintings, such as 
Bimbisara’s chitragara was.® It contained bathing tanks filled with 
transparent water and full of fish.® It was ranged by deer and gay 
with the carols of birds (migachirupeta).® 

The king’s pleasance was sometimes used as the hunting ground, 
and it is evident from R.E. VIII that going on hunting expedition 
was a favourite pursuit with the kings of India (abhirgmaka).“ In 
fact, all pleasure-trips and pleasurable excursions (vihara-yatra) are 
typified in it by bunting (magavya, mrigaya). 

'■ Strabo rightly observes that the care of the king’s ptsesQa was entrusted to 
women. McCrindle, Ancient India^ p. 70. 

^ Majjhima, II, p. 118f. » Majjhinaa, III. 

* Digha, I, p. 49. » Sumangala-vilasini, I, pp. 148-9. 

» Barua & Mitra, Prakrit Dhammapada, p. 99 ; Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 302. 

’ Vinaya, IV, p. 289 ; Jataka, Vl, pp. 159, 223 ; Stella Kramrisch, Hie 
Vishnudharmottara, Revised ed., p. 6. 

® Jataka, Y. p. 476- 


Bartia. Imr^pinfriAnia s? a 
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Here one may aptly cite the foIIo\^^ing observations of Strabo^ : 

^^Tbe king leaves his palace to go to the chase, for which he 
departs in Bacchanalian fashion. Crowds of women surround him, 
and outside of this circle spearmen are engaged. The road is 
marked off with ropes, and it is death, for men and women 
alike, to pass within the ropes.^ Men with drums and gongs 
lead the procession. The king hunts in the enclosures and shoots 
from the back of an elephant. Of the women, some are in 
chariots, some on horses, and some even on elephants, and they 
are equipped with weapons of every kind, as if they were going on a 
campaign.*’^ 

(b) Statesmanship and ability for administration : Of the two 
main criteria for testing the statesmanship and administrative 
capacity of a ruler, the first is his proficiency in the science of 
government and the second his ability for timely and effective 
appliGation of its principles for his own safety, the safety of his 
territory and subjects, the safety of other elements of sovereignty, 
and the furtherance of general good and happiness (Arthasastra 
1.5, VL l)v ■ , , , 

testimony to his position as 
an advanced political thinker and as a far-sighted and capable 
administrator. His knowledge of the science of government and the 
general philosophy of life was deep and profound. R.E. XIII, S.R.E. I 
and S.R.E. II attest not only his intimate acquaintance with the 
principles of politics but also his power of applying them as occasions 
derhanded. The general prinGiples of piety, duty and good conduct 
advocated by him in his edicts fall all within the scope of the most 
advanced rajadharma or political thought of India, and had all the 
regulations of piety (dharnmaniyamani) typified by P.E. V been 
recorded and preserved, we might have a novel Arthasastra of 
Aspka, which would do good to the political thought of the world. 
The ruler^s lies in devising and adopting means and 

measures and their adjustment to the laudable ends clearly kept in 
view. The administrative measures, changes and reforms adopted 
and effected by Asoka sufficiently prove it. The institution of the 
quinquennial and triennial tours of ojBficial inspection (R.E. Ill, 

' McCrindle^ Ancient India, p, 70f, 

^ Cf. Arthasastra, I. 20 : ^‘On the occasion of going out of, and coining into 
(the capital), the king’s road shall on both sides be well guarded by staff-bearers 
and freed from the presence of armed persons, ascetics, and the cripple.” 

’’ Gf. Sumangala-vilasini, i, pp. 148-9. 
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S.R.E.* I), the appointment of the Dharmamahamatras as a new 
class of ofBcials with their duties clearly defined, the elaborate 
arrangements made for the education of the people, the improvement 
of the jail administration (R.E. V), the humanisation of the ruthless 
criminal laws (P.E. IV), the passing and enforcement of the various 
regulations of piety (P.E. V, P.E. VII), the promulgation of ordi- 
nances (Schism Pillar), and the like were all measures devised to 
implement the duties of the ideal state as conceived and cherished 
by him. 

(c) Discharge of duties : Asoka not only kept the Maurya empire 
intact but extended it by the annexation of Kalinga (R.E. XIII). He 
tried to consolidate his territory and carefully guarded it against 
internal troubles and foreign invasions. The internal troubles might 
arise either from the mischiefs caused by the atavis as well as 
from popular disaffection and revolt. He took proper measures to 
punish the offenders. The expression of regret and the declaration 
of might (pabhava) on his part were intended to see that such mis- 
chiefs were not repeated. Behind the repentance was the drastic 
action which had to be taken, and behind the might was the 
consciousness of his financial resources and striking power (kosa- 
dandabalam prabhu^aktih),' while before them was the strong 
warning (R.E. XIII). He strongly warned the inimical or mis- 
chievous neighbours against encroachments into his territory along 
with assuring them of his good-will towards them and his sincere 
desire to respect the territorial integrity (S.R.E. II). In order to 
remove the cause of popular disaffection 'and revolt he took his 
officers to task and deputed higher officers to redress the wrongs done 
to the people as well as to prevent the miscarriage of justice 
(S.R.E. I ), 

Alofca did his best to fulfil his obligations to his own people. In 
order evidently to prevent the hitch among his queens he had 
separate family establishments in his capital and outer towns 
(R.E. V, P.E. VII). He provided his wives and sons with tonds to 
distribute charities on their own account. He appointed his own 
sons as well as other princes of the blood to responsible offices of the 
state when they became grown up and fit for Work (P.E. Vllj 
S.R.E. I). He took a keen personal interest also in the family 
affairs of his brothers, sisters and other kith and kin, and 
tried to assist them in all matters of piety and social importance 
R.E. V). 


' Arthalastra, VI. 2. 
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To his own officers Asoka acted all along as a friend, philosopher 
and guide (P.E. I). He took them to task when they went wrong 
(S.R.E. I), and encouraged them when they were found diffident 
of success (M.R.E.). He issued instructions to them as to how 
they should carry out his orders to his satisfaction (P.E. IV, 
Queen’s Edict, Sarnath Pillar). He did not forget to remind 
them of their importance as functionaries of the state (S.R.E. 
I, S.R.E. II). 

Asoka cherished the parental feeling towards his own subjects 
and expected that they should on their part cherish the filial feeling 
towards him (S.R.E. I, S.R.E. II). He aspired to be the servant 
of the country (desavutike hosami, S.R.E. I). With him to love 
the people best was to serve them best ; he never felt tired of impre- 
ssing this fact on the mind of his officers. The supreme task 
to which he directed all his efforts was the moral elevation of 
the people and their satisfactory growth in piety. To increase 
the good and happiness of the people was the normal duty of a 
good king. He did not apply to others any principle which 
he would not apply to himself. Thus he tried to stand as a living 
example of virtue to his own officers and subjects. Led by the 
altruistic idea of doing good to the whole world, he wanted 
to cherish similar feelings towards the people of the neighbouring 
territories. 

Asoka was fully aware of his duties to the needy, the distressed 
and the fallen.^ The people in indigent circumstances, the aged, 
the destitute, the sick, the slaves and servants, and the imprisoned 
and those condemned to death by court sentence engaged his 
special attention (R.E. II, R.E. IV, R.E. V, P.E. IV, P.E. V). 
To provide the travellers with comforts he planted shade-trees on 
the roads and dug wells and tanks. The wells and tanks by the 
roadside must have served also to help the irrigation work. 

His private faith did not stand in the way of his honouring the 
men of all sects with gifts and in various other ways of honouring 
them (R.E. XII). He desired all the Brahmanas and the J^ramanas 
to dwell everywhere in his empire and do their work without fear or 
molestation (R.E, VII, R.E. XII, R.E. XIII). He wished all of 
them well, and knew their great importance. The active form of 
tolerance advocated by him goes to make R.E. XII a unique 
document in the annals of the religious history of man. 




^ Cf. Mahabharata, HI, 2, 53-56 ; III, 28, 26-30. 
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The beasts and birds, the fishes and other animals equally 
engaged his attention.^ Just as in the case of men, so in that of beasts, 
he arranged for medical treatment. The shade-trees and the wells 
and tanks were meant also for their enjoyment. He enacted the 
game-laws to minimise their slaughter (P.E. V), and prohibited the 
performance of animal sacrifices (R.E. I). 

The keen sense of duty enlivens all his statements. At all times 
and in all places, even when and where he was supposed to have 
observed strict privacy, he attended to the business of the people 
(R.E. VI). There was no higher duty to him than doing good 
to all. 

As a man of graceful mien and as one who viewed the world and 
all with loving eyes he justified the epithet of Priyadarsin. As a ruler 
devoted to the duty of relieving the sorrow and misery of all, he 
tried to deserve the name of Asoka or ^oka-namna.j And as a 
righteous king emperor who was able to commingle the gods and 
men in an unprecedented world of piety, he well merited the epithet 
of Dcvanampriya or ‘Beloved of the gods.’ 



CHAPTER VII 

DHARMA 


If to appreciate a great man of history is to appreciate the 
doctrine or ideal with which he identified himself, it is meet that, 
softer considering the position of Asoka the man and king, we should 
take up his Dharma for discussion. 

The inscriptions of Asoka contain two sets of records : one 
relating to the Saddharma or Good Faith which he professed as his 
religion, and the other to the Dharma which he propounded and 
promulgated. If so, the question arises — how far is the Dharma 
which he propounded and promulgated consistent with the 
Saddharma professed by him ? Thus the consistency between the 
Saddharma or religion of Buddha l^akyamuni and the Dharma of 
Asoka is the main problem which engages our attention here. 

There are divergences of opinion on the real nature and character 
of Asoka’s Dharma. . Three main views on the subject are that of 
Fleet, that of Vincent Smith, and that of D.R. Bhandarkar. 

In Fleets opinion Asoka’s Dharma is but a form of Rajadharma 
consisting in the politico-moral principles such as those embodied 
in the Great Epic. Fleet’s opinion may be shown to have been 
based on the evidence supplied by Buhler. 

Vincent Smith opines that the principles promulgated by Asoka 
are common to all religions without being identical with those of any 
one of them. It is in agreement, more or less, with this view that 
Mookerji is inclined to appraise Asoka’s Dharma as something like 
a universal religion. 

Both Senart and Hultzsch are inclined to interpret Afoka’s 
Dharma in the light of Buddha’s Words. The most powerful 
advocate of this opinion is Bhandarkar with whom Asoka’s Dharma 
is nothing short of that aspect of primitive Buddhism which is meant 
for the upasakas orlay worshippers of Buddha. Both Bhandarkar 
and Raychaudhuri rightly draw our attention to the ideal of the 
righteous chakra vartin upheld by Buddha. 

The position taken up by me is that Asoka’s Dharma is wholly 
consistent with the principles of secular Buddhism and not altogether 
inconsistent with those of other systems of faith and thought, and 
there is no reason as yet to give it up. Treat it as a fprim of JRaja- 
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dharma, or as a form of Buddhist Upasaka-dharma, or even as a form 
of Universal religion, this position remains unaltered. The acute 
observation of Rhys Davids that there is not a word about God or the 
soul in Asoka’s Dharma, not a word about Buddha or Buddhism,^ 
makes no difference to it. 

1. As Rajadharma ; The Rajadharma in the narrowest sense 
of the term is based on the Science of Government (Dandaniti)^ of 
which the main problem is what is expedient or inexpedient 
(nayanayau), conducive or not conducive to the strength of the 
state (balabale).^ Closely allied to this is the Science of 
Wealth (Varta) of which the main problem is what increases and 
does not increase material resources (arthanarthau).*^ Accor- 
dingly the Rajadharma was sought to be founded on both.® 
To be broadbased, the Rajadharma has to take cognizance 
of and uphold the approved social customs and usages and 
the general principles of law and equity,® — subjects that come 
within the scope of the Trayi or Vedic system of which the 
main problem is what is lawful and equitable and what is not 
(dharmadharmau),’^ To be full-fledged and unerring, the Raja- 
dharma has always to seek guidance from speculative philosophy 
(Anvikshaki),® which came to be recognised as ‘flight to all kinds 
of knowledge, easy means to accomplish all kinds of action and 
receptacle of all kinds of virtue/’® 

The extant prose treatise of the Arthasastra represents the final 
and most methodical form of the Rajadharma which developed in 
different Brahmanical schools of political or quasi-political thought 
The Rajadharma section of the Mahabharata and the Karika of 
6,000 verses presupposed by the Arthasastra may be treated as two 
typical earlier Brahmanical treatises on Rajadharma. Though the Pali 
Jatakas have many maxims in common with the Great Epic and the 
Ramayana, particularly the former, through them as well as the 
Rajavagga of the Anguttara Nikaya and the Aggafifia, Chakkavatti- 

' Buddhist India, p. 297. 

« Such was the opinion of the school of the Au^anasas. See Anhalastra, I. L 

® Arthasastra, I. 1. 

^ Ibid, LI. 

® E.g., by the school of Barhaspatyas. Ibid, L L 

This was the opinion of the schcx)l of the hlanavas. Ibid, LI. 

Ibid, L I. 

® This was the opinion of Kautilya. Ibid, I. 1. 

® Ibid, I. 1 : Pradipas sarvavidyanam upayas sarvakarmanam, aSrayas 
sarvadharmanaxn SaSvad Anvikshaki mata. 
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sihanada, Lakkhana and Singalovada Suttantas of the Digha 
Collection was advocated an ideal form of Rajadharma, which in its 
general tone and spirit and even in phraseology the same as that 
followed and upheld by Asoka. 

The first question is — What is Dharnaa from the point of 
view of Rajadharma ? To this, the Upanishad teacher returns 
the answer — Dharma is the king of kings (kshatrasya kshatrah).^ 
To the question — ^What is the king of a king emperor 
Buddha returns the selfsame answer : Dharma is the king of 
a king emperor (dhammo ranno chakkavattissa , raja).® The 
former declares that there is nothing higher (more potent, 
mightier) than Dharma (dharmat param nasti), wherefore by 
Dharma the weaker person rivals the stronger, precisely as by 
the might of a king (yatha rajna).^ The latter, too, declares 
the paramountcy of Dharma among men (dhammo settho 
jane tasmim), in the present life as well as the life to follow.® 
So far as the social order is concerned, both maintain the 
superiority of the warriors as rulers over other social grades, 
even over the worldly Brahmans.® 

According to the Upanishad teacher, to affirm Dharma is to affirm 
Satya or Rita, and versa. Thus to affirm any one of them is 
to affirm both. This may be interpreted in two different ways : 
(1) that Dharma in the sense of the socio-moral order which is an 
existing fact or actuality is a derivative (sat tyam) out of the cosmic 
life, which has either evolved by the Divine will out of or is founded 
on the world order ; (2) that Dharma in the sense of the moral or 
Divine law with its foundation in righteousness or piety is the guiding 
principle of the socio-moral order in which we find ourselves. From 
the point of view of Rajadharma, Dharma may be interpreted as law 
in the narrow legal sense of the term with its foundation in rajasasana 
or rajanusasana, i.e., the will of the sovereign authority of the state. 
Whether we treat it as the moral, sacred or Divine law or as the 
king-made or state-enforced law, it is a body of rules which carries 
with it the sanction from some unchallengeable sovereign authority, 


^ Lit., the warrior of warriors. ' 

® Brihad Aranyaka Up., I. 4. 14. 

® Rajavagga, Anguttara, III, p. 147. 

^ Brihad Aranyaka Up., I. 4. 14. 

* Aggaiina Suttanta, Digha, III, p. 95. 

® Brihad Aranyaka Up., I. 4. 11 : Kshatrat param na^ti, tasmad brahndanah 
kshatriyam adhasthat up^te rajasuye ; raja paramatam gacchfath 
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whether it be the prevailing collective will and good sense of the 
society or community, or the express will of the king or state. The 
essence of both is justice, or, as one might say, both are only means 
to an end, which is justice. It is desired that to be used as a means 
of human good and happiness as well as of progress, the king-made 
or state enforced law must always be subservient to the moral 
Sacred or Divine law. 

Buddha’s view concurs with that of the Upanishad teacher 
in so far as he, too, maintains that the socio-moral order of 
men is the result of an evolutionary process of cosmic life. 
The difference between the two lies in the fact that in Buddha’s 
account of the process the notion of the operation of any 
arbitrary will, whether it be in the name of Brahman or 
God, is eliminated. With Buddha Dharma or moral law as the 
guiding principle of the socio-moral order is divine (brahma- 
bhuta) only in so far as its end or underlying purpose is con- 
cerned* It is rather the collective experience, good sense and 
idea of expedience that guide and have guided the course of 
evolution of the socio-moral order.^ Buddha traces the origin of 
kingship or state in popular consent (mahajana-sammati)^ which 
is behind all forms of social contract. 

The common upshot of both the views, however, is that 
the Law is above the King, and not that the King is above 
the Law. The ideal of life or the ideal behaviour, conduct 
or action is, according to the Brahmanist view, one which is set 
forth by the best among the Brahmans who are the leaders of 
thought and the accredited teachers of men.^ According to 
the Budhdist view, the leaders of thought and the accredited 
teachers of men are the l^ramanas and the Brahmanas or 
the Brahmanas and the I^ramanas,"* while the best or foremost of 
.all, — the agra— is the Buddha.® 

The perennial source of Dharma is either Brahmaveda as with the 
Brahnia*tiist, or Dhammaveda or Atthaveda as with the Buddhist® 
.Dharma is characterised in the Jatakas as Hhe good old rule’ 

^ Agganna Suttanta, Digha, III. 

Ibid, p. 93 ; mahajana-sammato ti Mahasammato ; Cf. Uluka Jataka, 
No. 270. 

® Taittiiiya Up., I. 11. 3-4: ye kechasmach chhreyamso br^mana|i, ye tatra 
brahiixanah sammarsinah. 

Bigba, III, p. 95, 191 : Jataka, III, p. 312 i brabmanawa. sama]^a»a. 

Salapasadajiiya Suttanta, Digha, III, p. 98, 

Majjhima, I, p, 37. 
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(charito purano,^ dhammo sanantano^, chirakalappavatto sabhavo,® 
poraniya pakati^), which is to say, the tradition of piety or duty, the 
traditional path of virtue. Thus Buddha speaks of the porana- 
Vajjidhamma constituing the national tradition of the Vrijis of 
Vaisali, the rules of life backed by noble precedents, custonas and 
usages.® The Dharma enforced by rajasasana or the sovereign 
authority of the state is to promote the growth of men in such 
Dharma and not to hamper it. We can say that this is the common 
Indo-Aryan conception of Dharma from the point of view of 
Rajadharma with this difference, however, that in the Brahmanist 
line the tradition is to be adhered to more in the letter, the departure 
being allowed to take place only through legal fiction or ingenious 
interpretation of the texts, and in the Buddhist line the tradition is 
to be followed more in the spirit, it meaning that the path of virtue 
or that body of rules which accords with both the supposed original 
state of the purity of man’s nature, the instinctive prompting of 
unsophisticated human mind^ and the ideal born of the supreme 
religious experience and profound meditation of the Enlightened 
Ones.'^ 

With Asoka, too, the Dharma from the point of view of 
Rajadharma is Hhe good old rule’ (porana pakiti), Hhat which 
is of long standing’ (dighavuse, M.R.E., Bra, Ye). There exists 
even a verbal correspondence between the two ideas, Asokan and 
Buddhist : 

(a) esa porana pakiti (M.R.E., Bra). 

(b) esa te poraniya pakati (Jataka, VI, p. 151). 

Though in R.E. Ill Asoka lays equal stress on letter and spirit 

(hetuto cha vyamjanato cha), in S.R.E.I he takes his officers to task 


^ Jataka, V, p. 479 : satan cha dhammo charko purano, 

Ibid, V, p, 488 : esa dhammo sanantano ; Cf. Dhammapada Verse 5. 

® Ibid, III, p. 212 : porano dhammo chirakalappavatto sabhavo. 

^ Ibid, VI, p. 151 : esa te poraniya pakati. 

^ Digha, II, p. 74. See Buddha’s comment on porana-Vajjidhamma in 
Sumangala-vilasini, ii, p. 519. 

« Jataka, IV, p. 101. 

This is the whole trend of Buddha’s argument which runs through the 
Aggahna Suttanta. 

Dhammo have patur ahosi pubbe i 
pachchha adhammo udapadi loke 11 
Jettho cha settho cha sanantano cha | 

Jettho *ti pure nibbattabhavena, settho ’ti poranako. 

Cf. Book of Genesis in the Bible. 
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that they failed to catch the import of his instruction as far as it 
went (no cha papunatha avagamuke iyam athe). 

According to the Brahmanist and traditional definition, the raja 
(king, ruler) is one who pleases his subjects (prajan ranjayati, pakatiyo 
rarpjayati). Buddha qualifies it by adding to it the saving clause — 
dhammena, meaning ^righteously’, ‘judiciously’, ‘in accordance with 
the law of piety or duty’ : Dhammena pare ranjetiti raja,^ the verb 
ranjeti being paraphrased by sukheti pineti, ‘makes happy, pleases.’ 
The force of dhammena is sought to be augmented and emphasized 
by the explanatory clause : dhammen’eva, no adhammena, 
‘righteously indeed, not unrighteously’, which is to say,discriminately, 
and not indiscriminately. Thus the exercise of discretion on the part 
of the king is explicit in Buddha’s definition. Consistently with this, 
the righteous king emperor is expected to provide the lawful safety, 
cover and protection (dhammika rakkhavarana-gutti), depending on 
dharma, showing due respect to Dharma, venerating, reverencing 
and worshipping Dharma, honouring it in all humility, holding the 
banner of Dharma, raising the flag of Dharma, and acknowledging 
the authority of Dharma. Here safety (rakkha) means the safety, 
of oneself and that of others, and four are the means of safety, viz, 
moral fortitude (khanti), non-harming mental attitude (avihimsa), 
friendly heart (mettachittata), and compassion (anuddaya) ; cover 
(avarana) means the means of preventing discomforts ; and guarding 
(gutti) means guarding against the action of thieves and other 
enemies of men and the country.^ 

Asoka, too, lays down the same as the general principle of 
administration when he says (P.E. I) : “This is the rule, namely, 
that which is called rearing by Dharma, providing by Dharma, 
making happy by Dharma, guarding by Dharma” (dhammena 
palana, dhammena vidhane, dhammena sukhiyana, dhammena 
goti). He desired that his descendants and successors would 
administer the law of piety by taking each his stand on Dharma and 
virtue : 

Dhammamhi silamhi tistamto dhammam anusasisarnti (R.E. VI). 
This reminds us of Buddha’s admonition in the Sutta-nipata, verse 
250 : Dhamme thito ajjave maddave sato. 

“Standing on Dharma, being in moral rectitude and gentleness 
of spirit.” 

^ Digha, III, p. 93. Cf. Mahabh^ata, XIII. 142-30 : praladhi prithivim 
rajan praja dbarmena palayan. 

« Sumangala-vila^m, III, p. 850, 
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Anything approaching the above principle is the following maxim 
quoted in the Arthasastra (XII 1. 5) : 

Charitram akritarn dharmyarn kritatn chanyaih pravarttayet i 

Pravartayen na chadharmyarn kritarn chanyair nivartayet ii 

^^(The king in a newly-acquired territory) should allow those 
customs in vogue among others to prevail, though these are not 
observed (in his own country). He should not allow any unrighteous 
custom to prevail, and should stop it, though it is observed by 
others.” 

The meaning of the saving clause ^by Dharma’ is not far to seek. 
The performances of animal sacrifices followed by sumptuous feasts 
and convivial gatherings (samaja, R.E. I), the chariot-processions 
held in honour of the gods (R.E. IV), the royal chase (magavya, 
R.E. VIII), and the like were the traditional means of entertaining 
the people. According to Aelian, ^‘Asoka’s grandfather, Chandra- 
gupta, used to hold annually a great festival for animal fights. There 
were butting contests between rams, wild bulls, elephants, and even 
rhinoceroses, and also races between chariots drawn by two oxen 
with a horse between them,” ‘Tt was by the twofold means, namely, 
the display of darpa (contests), nritya (dances), gita (songs) and 
vadita (instrumental music), and the organization of utsava (festive 
occasions) and samaja (popular gatherings) that Kharavela sought to 
exhilarate the citizens of the Kalinga capital as the joy celebration 
of success in his first military campaign. Thus it is opined in the 
Ramayana : utsavah cha samajas cha vardhane rashtravardhanam. 
‘^The festivity and popular gathering increase the popularity of the 
state”. The Arthasastra (1,21), too, recommends the organization 
of yStra, samaja, utsava and pravahana^*'^*-, Kautilya in one passage 
(ibid, 11.25) refers to utsava, samaja and yatra, where the drinking of 
wine was unrestricted for four days, and in another passage (ibid, 
XIII.5) points oMt the conqueror’s duty of conciliating the conquered 
people by respecting their national devotion to their country, their 
religion (desa-devata), and their institutions, viz., their utsava, 
samaja and vihara^.” 

The Great Epic (III. 207. 8-10) praises in no uncertain terms the 
pious deed and unrivalled fame of king Rantideva and his queen in 
daily killing in the royal kitchen two thousand cattle to feed the 
people with meat and that invariably during the period of chatur- 
masya. It extols the viharayatra as sarvakamaprada, 'fulfilling all 

^ See note on samaja in Barua’s Inscriptions, ii^ p. 224 f. 
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desires for enjoyment” (XV. I), and expressly declares going a hunt- 
ing to be proper, fitting (mrigaya uchita, sobhana, III. 238. 6).^ 
These traditional means of pleasing the people are deprecated by 
Buddha. The most unfortunate feature of the contemporary social 
life regretted by Buddha is that even certain classes of the S'ramanas 
and the Brahmanas took delight in them.® The animal sacrifices 
are undervalued, and the release of helpless creatures brought to the 
sacrificial ground for slaughter by the monarchs in obedience to the 
dictates of good conscience awakened in them by the Bodhisats 
among the recluses is extolled.® The hunting expeditions of the 
monarchs are shown in several Jatakas to have ended in granting the 
boon of ‘No fear’ (abhaya) to all antelopes, to all quadrupeds, to all 
bipeds (birds), to all acquatic beings (fishes).-* 

Asoka in his very first edict, holds that no sacrifices should be 
performed by immolating living beings and no convivial gatherings 
held as he found many faults in them. He did not, however, condemn 
the popular gatherings wholesale, without discrimination. He did 
not omit to mention that there were certain gatherings calculated as 
good by him. Even with regard to such gatherings as were approved 
by him, e.g., popular religious demonstrations by the display of 
celestial mansions, celestial elephants, and the fiery and other divine 
forms, he was of opinion that these were by far the less effective as 
means of promoting the growth of the people in piety than the two 
novel methods introduced and tried by him, viz, imparting instruc- 
tions in the law of piety or duty (dhammanusathini) and issuing the 
proclamations of piety (dhammasavanani).® The pleasure excursions 
(viharayata) typified by hunting expedition (magavya) were replaced 
by the pilgrimage of piety (dhammayata (R.E. VIII). The rites of 
piety (dhainma-mamgala) came to be preferred to the divers popular 
rites (uchavacha-mamgala (R.E. IX)* that found sanction in secular 
Brahmanism.® 

^ 3>Iote on viharayata in ibid, ii, p. 301 f, 

» See the Sxia sections in the Brahmajala Sutta, Disha, I, p, 4n 
» Kutadanta Sutta, Digha, L ^ ^ 

^ e.g„ Nigrodhamiga Jataka (No. 445) and Rum Jataka (No. 482), 

^ ,R.E. IV,P.E. VIX,M,R.E. ^ 

,,'^®-.:;'“The,ritesor,cereraonies'Were those performed or observed -at the time-'-'tf' 
illness, at the marri^e of sons and daughters, .at the birth of sons (better, cMldreh)" 
or for the advent of offspring, and in setting out on a journey to a distant place 
Especially the womenfolk are said to have performed many and diverse rite that 
were minor and meaningless/’ Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 305. Cf. Jataka, V, p, 330 : 

Akankhamana puttaphalam devataya namassati { 

• nakkhattani cha puchchhati utusamvachchharani cha }( 

G. Pw Majumdar, Some Aspects of Indian Givilization, p, 297f. 
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As regards the general method of administration, Asoka advocates 
one fulfilling the ideal of the mean between two extreme courses of 
action (majham patipadayema, S.R.E. I), namely one in which is 
manifest the character of men determined by such immoral disposi- 
tions as malignity, irascibility, cruelty and oppressiveness ( isya, 
asulopa, nithuliya, tulana ), and the other in which is manifest the 
character with non-application, indolence and weariness for exertion 
(anavuti, alasiya, kilamatha) as its traits. This middle method grew 
out of a changed ideology. Extremism in thought as well as the 
mode of life was the order of the day when Buddha started his career 
as a teacher of gods and men. As against such extremisms, he 
propounded his doctrine of the Middle Path (majjha, majjhima 
patipada), which was not without its salutary effect on the course of 
the political thought of the country. In the case of a righteous ruler, 
the Jatakas recommend the middle method as the best method of 
government : anumajjharn samachare, ^‘he should practise the 
felt meanP The argument advanced in its support is that if 
too mild a method is followed, the ruler becomes disregarded, 
and if too rigorous a method is followed, he is apt to provoke 
hostility.’ 

Paribliuto mudu hoti, atitikkho ti verava, 

etan cha ubhayam natva anumajjharn samachare^. 

Though the term madhya is missed, Kautilya apparently advocates 
the same method and virtually in the same language in prose : 

Tikshnadando hi bhutanarn udvejaniyah. Mridudandah pari- 
bhuyate. Yatharhadandah pujyah^. 

^‘Whoever imposes severe punishment becomes repulsive to the 
people, while he who awards mild punishment becomes contemp- 
tible. But whoever imposes punishment as deserved becomes 
respectable.” 

The Arthasastra (1.4) rightly refers to the earlier agreed opinion 
that ‘^whoever is desirous of the progress of the world shall ever hold 
the sceptre raised (udyatadanda).” This is the opinion which is 
advocated in the Great Epic by Kanika Bharadvaja® and Mann’s 

~ I Jataka, IV, p. 192. 

^ Arthasastra, I. 4 ; Mahabharata, XII. 56. 40-41. 

^ Gf. Ibid XII. 140.7-8 : 

Nityam udyatadandah syan nityam vivritapaurushah 1 
acbchhidras chhidradarsi cha paresham vivaranugah ll 
nityam udyatadandasya bhrisam udvijate narah 1 
tasmat sarvani bhutani dandenaiva prasadhayet 11 


30 
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Law-book. Though the acclaimed advanced political thinker of 
the eminence of Kautilya prefers a method which is verbally 
the same 'as that in the Jatakas and the edicts of Aloka, its 
underlying spirit is different, it being that of ""paying in the 
same coin by way of awarding rewards or punishments’ (upaka- 
rapakarayor dfishtapratikari). Referring to the atavis, Asoka, 
on the contrary, expresses himself thus : ^"Even he who today 
does mischief is considered pardonable by the Beloved of the 
gods, whom he can pardon” (R.E. XI 11). In other words, 
Kautilya’s method leans to the policy of Tit for Tat/ while 
Aloka’s middle method inclines more towards tolerating or 
forgiving the miscreants as long as their actions do not exceed the 
limits of patience (R.E. XIII, S.R.E, 11). 

The difference in the underlying spirit between the two middle 
methods is more manifest in the two forms of conquest by Dharma, 
one advocated in the Great Epic and the Arthasastra, and the other 
by Buddha and Asoka. 

The Great Epic (XL 58. 38-39) distinguishes between Dharma- 
vijaya and Asuravijaya, while the Arthasastra fXIL 1) distinguishes 
between the three types of conquerors, viz. Dharmavijayi (just 
conqueror), Lobhavijayi (greedy conqueror), and Asuravijayl (demon- 
like conqueror). "‘The first is satisfied with mere obeisance on the part 
of the weaker king who seeks his protection ; the second is satisfied 
with what he can safely gain in land or money; and the third 
satisfies himself not merely by seizing the land, treasure, sons and 
wives of the conquered but by taking the life of the latter as wellt^ 
This is the very idea of Dharmavijaya which is behind Kalidasa’s 
account of Raghu’s digvijaya (Raglmvamsa, IV). The Dharmavijaya 
on the part of Raghu consisted "in depriving a defeated or weaker 
king of his glory but not of his territory’ (sriyam jaluira na tu 
medinim). ""This is well exemplified by Raghu’s traditional treatment 
■'Of his 'rival, the lord of the Mahendra Mountain, made captive and 
then.rolcased, the capture and liberation of the Deccan rulers by 
Samndragupta, 'and the subduing of the Rathikas and Bhojakas 
(of the Vidyadhara countries) and the Magadhan king Bahasatimita 
(Bfihaspatimitra) by Kharavela. When some of the l^aka rulers 
and generals posed sometimes as Dharmavijayi ( J. A. S.B., 1923, 

* Cf. Rajovada Jataka, No, 151, where the method of the king of 
Ko^ala is staled to be : dalham dalhassa khipati, mvidussa mudima inuduin, Cf. 
Mahabharata, XY. 140. 65; tikshnakale bhavet tikshnah. mridiikalc niridur 
bh^vet. 
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p. 343, Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 433), presumably they acted on 
this very principle of Dharmavijaya.^ 

I cannot but maintain, as against the opinion of Mr. T.N. Rama- 
chandran, that this is different in its fundamental character from the 
Dharmavijaya of Buddha and Asoka. The Epic or Kautilian 
Dharmavijaya is just the best form of what Asoka calls Sarasaka or 
Sayaka Vijaya, i.e., armed conquest, the necessity or possibility of 
which is not denied by him (R,E. XIII). The essential feature 
of the Epic Dharmavijaya is brought out by Asoka himself when 
he says that even where it is a necessity, forbearance and light 
reprisal should be preferred ( khamti cha lahudarndata cha 
lochetu ). 

With Buddha the Dharmavijaya is a fuller form of conquest 
by Dharma (abhivijaya) achieved over an extensive empire by 
a king overlord without the infliction of any punishment, without 
the use of any weapon (imarn pathavirn sagara-pariyantam 
adandena asatthena dhammena abhivijiya).^ According to 
Buddhaghosa, here Hhe infliction of punishment’ may mean the 
imposition of fines, the issuing of orders for massacre, as well 
as the use of the armed forces, and ‘weapon’ means all weapons 
for torturing others. The Pali scholiast explains the phrase, 
dhammena abhivijiya, as meaning achieving a fuller form of 
conquest by making it a point not to take the life of a king 
who comes as desired by the rival king, and following such other 
principles of action. 

It is evident from Buddha’s account of the position of the 
Ghakkavatti-monarch that he seeks to achieve such a fuller measure 
of the conquest by Dharma not out of the consciousness of his 
weakness but out of that of his irresistible strength in army, wealth 
and territorial solidarity®. Buddhaghosa has not fully brought out 
the significance of this form of conquest as described in the 
Chakkavatti-sihanada Suttanta, This may be realized from the 
Asokan definition of Dharmavijaya according to which it consists 
negatively in not thinking of a new territorial conquest through a war 
of aggression entailing untold miseries and endangering the cause of 
culture (R.E. XIII), and positively in assuring the neighbouring 
states of the king emperors’ good will and desire to respect the laws 

^ This agrees with the principle inculcated in the DhhiUma Jataha, No, 457 ; 
khantibalo yuddhabalam vijetva. 

® Digha, III, p. 59. 

® Ibid, in, p. 59. 
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of territorial integrity (S.R.E* II) besides winning their affection and 
earning their gratitude through philanthropic and cultural missions^ 
{R.E.II,R.E.Xni). 

The ideal feeling relation between the ruler and the ruled is 
desired by Asoka to be one that subsists between the loving parent 
and the loving children. The ruler is to inspire this confidence 
in the ruled that he is to them like a solicitous parent keenly 
interested in their welfare and eager to connect them with good and 
happiness. The ruled are to assure the ruler that they are to him 
like his children. Thus the parental feeling or attitude on one side 
is expected to be reciprocated by the filial feeling or attitude on the 
other (S.R.E. II). This is the best conceivable feeling relation which 
is expressible in terms of domestic relationship. The analogy is not, 
however, to be pressed too far, nor is it to be inferred from this that 
the Asokan, and, for the matter of that, the ideal Indian government 
is a parental form of government, founded and run entirely on 
a domestic model. 

In the Great Epic, the Artha&stra, the Buddhacharita, and other 
Indian works just the ruler^s side is emphasized when it is enjoined 
that the king should look at, be solicitous about the welfare of, or do 
favour to his subjects precisely as he would do in the case of his own 
progeny.^ A^oka, too, lays stress on this side only when he states 
Ms own position in the words : ^^All men are like unto my progeny” : 
sava munisa paja mama (S.R.E. I). But he goes a step further when 
he claims that he cherished the same parental feeling also towards 
the people of the neighbouring states (S.R.E. II). 

The scriptural authority for the idea of the mutual feeling relation 
between the ruler and the ruled is the Mahasutasoma Jataka. The 
verbal agreement between the two statements will at once indicate 
the fountain-head of Anoka’s ideal : 

(a) Yatha pita athava pi mata 
anukampaka atthakama pajanam, 
evam eva no hotu ayan cha rija, 
mayam pi hessama tatMeva putta. 

(Jataka, V, p, 504). 

(b) AthI pits, hevam ne laja ti. Atb(a) atanam 
anukarnpati hevam apheni anukampati. Atha paji 
hevarn maye lajine (S.R.E. II). 

' Ibid, Ill 7 pr 62 f. 

* Mahabharata, XIL 28. 51, XII. 68. 29 : Artbasastra, 11. 1, IV. 3 ; Bucklha- 
charita, ii. 35. 
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The supreme importance of the position of a king or’ king 
overlord in worldly life is recognized by all alike in India. In 
the authoritative verses cited in the Arthas'astra, (HI. 1);, the 
king is represented as the founder and upholder of a socio-moral 
order (raja dharmapravartakah). According to Buddha, just 
as a Buddha is the founder of a religious order and pro- 
pounder of a system of faith and thought, so a righteous universal 
monarch is the founder of a socio-moral order and propounder 
of a system of piety and duty.^ In the Jaina Agama, too, the 
Chakra vartins are regarded as worldly counterparts of the Tirthan- 
karas.^ The Nijjhatti and the Dhammaniyama may be shown 
to have occupied the same place in Asoka’s rajadharma as the 
Dhamma ( Doctrine as in the Sutta Pitaka) and the Vinaya (Dis- 
cipline as in the Vinaya Pitaka) in Buddha’s sasana or system of faith 
and thought. In the opinion of the Brahmanical thinkers, however, 
the king is expected to be the founder and upholder of only that kind 
of socio-moral order which is based upon the gradational system of 
varnasrama-dharma,— of four hereditary social grades and four stages 
of effort^ while in Buddha’s ideal scheme the hereditary basis of 
the four social grades^ and the graduated system of self-training 
( kramasiksha ) except on the ground of expedience® are denied. 
Though the population is broadly divided into Brahmans and Ibhyas 
( general body of householers ) in Asoka’s rajadharma (R.E. V) as 
well as in Buddha’s social scheme, there is nothing in the edicts to 
indicate that Asoka intended to be the upholder of the Brahmanical 
system as such. In accordance with the ideal setup by Buddha the 
righteous king overlord is responsible not only for giving the people a 
gpod rule making for their welfare and happiness, both here and 
hereafter, but also for their sound moral and religious edueation. 
Thus his part as an anusasaka implies the double function of an 
efficient ruler and a sound educator of mankind, which Asoka tried 
to discharge to the best of his capacity. 

According to the Brahmanical thinkers, the tried policies of 
goyernment consist in conciliating ( sama ), bribing (dana), creating 

^ Digha, III, p. 149 : vatteti chaickam. 

^ Atipapatika Sutra, Sec. 55 : arahanta> chakkavatti. 
a Arthasastra, ill . 1: 

Chaturvarna^ramasyaya lokasyachararakshanat I 
na^yatam sarvadharmanam raja dharmapravartakah ll 
^ V^ettha Sutta in the Sutta-nipata, V. 1156. 

« Ganaka-Moggallana Sutta. Majjhima, III. 1. 
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dissension (bheda), and employing force ( danda )J' In Buddha^s 
terminology, these go by the name of four sangahas orsangahavatthns 
and consist in offering presents and timely help (dana), exchanging 
the greetings of courtesy (peyyavajja), doing good (atthachariya), and 
fellow-feeling (samanattata).^ The wily art of creating dissension and 
division, and all forms of diplomacy and duplicity are condemned. 
In the former, there is the utter lack of sincerity ; in the latter, the 
tone is of sincerity. In the former, the four policies arc vitiated by 
the diplomatic motive of self-aggrandisement® ; in the latter, the 
four sangrahas are intended to win the heart and to earn 
the gratitude of all. It is more the idea of four sangrahas 
which guided Asoka whose ambition was to win the affection of 
all men ( panayam gachhema su munisanarn, S.R.E, I ), not 
to care for any other glory or fame than that the people should 
be inclined to learn the ideal of piety or duty and to be trained 
therein (R.E. X), and to depute those officers to deal with the 
people who are not harsh in their language, not fierce in their 
nature but are of winsome cordiality (e akhakhase achamde sakhi- 
nalambhe, S,R.E. I)^. 

With Asoka pasamda is not a term of contempt ; it denotes a 
religious order, sect or denomination. Its phonetic development out 
of the Sk. parshada is traceable through its Shahbazgarbi variant 
prashatp4^- expression, save pasamda, he referred to all 

religious orders, sects, denominations or schools of thought in India 
of his time. He broadly divided them into persons following the 
two modes of life, the pravrajitas and the grihasthas, the former 
renouncing the household life and the latter keeping to it (R.E. XH). 
The pravrajitas are broadly distinguished as the Brahmanas and the 
Sramanas, or as the ^ramanas and the Brahmanas. The grihasthas 
figure in his edicts as the lay adherents and supporters of the different 
sects and schools ( nikayas ) of the pravrajitas ( R.E. XIII ). Though 
ipso facto the grihasthas themselves were divided into different groups 
of devotees or worshippers of popular deities, the fact cannot be 
directly inferred from the edicts. Among the pravrajitas, the typical 
names mentioned are the Brahmans, the Ajivikas, the Nirgranthas 
(Jainas) and the Samghasthas (Buddhists), The Buddhists are 
distinguished as monks and nuns, and upasakas and upasikas 

”DigS III, ppTmirm ^ 

Ibid, in, p. 172 f. 

^ Arthasastra, III, 9 foil, 

^ Gf. Jataka, III, p. 262 : sangahako sakhilo sanhavacho. 
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(Bhabru), The same kind of distinction holds good also in the case 
of other orders of the pravrajitas. It is evident from this that women 
were till then allowed to renounce worldly life and to join the orders 
of the pravrajitas. The Brahmans represented numerous orders of 
the pravrajitas as well as Brahman householders in the service of the 
state and of the society at large ( M.R.E., Ye ; R.E. V ). 

Asoka desired that all the sects should dwell everywhere in his 
dominions ( R.E. VII ). He insisted on putting up seemly behaviour 
( sampatipati ) and giving alms and making gifts ( danas ) to the 
Brahmanas and the Sramanas, particularly on personally waiting 
upon them ( atana pachupagamane, P.E. VI ). He knew them to 
be the persons in whom were well established the principles of piety 
or duty, such principles as respectful attention to high personages, 
respectful attention to parents^ respectful attention to preceptors, 
and teachers, and seemly behaviour to friends, associates, comrades 
and relations as well as to slaves and servants, besides strong devotion 
( dadhabhatita, R.E. XIII ). He knew them to be the custodians of 
higher forms of culture and civilization as well as the disseminators of 
learning and culture in all parts of the country and outside ( R.E. 
XIII). If they were affected and distressed, the cause of man’s 
progress in culture and civilization would greatly suffer. Accordingly 
he completely changed his mind and launched upon a new career 
of cultural conquest throughout his empire and throughout the world 
with the Brahmanas and Sramanas as the brave soldiers of the Aryan 
faith, and appointed a special class of imperial officers, the Dharma- 
mahamatras, to look after them while they were carrying on their 
noble missions (R.E. V). He liberally helped them with alms and 
gifts and honoured them in various ways. He tried to persuade them 
to <^o-operate with one another for their healthy growth in knowledge 
and matters essential so that they might be better equipped for the 
great work before them { R.E. XII ). He dedicated four beautiful 
cave-dwellings to the Ajivikas in the Khalatika hills. As regards the 
Buddhist Samgha, he sought to prevent division among its members, 
even by promulgating a penal ordinance ( Schism Pillar ) . For 
the guidance of the Buddhists who were his co-religionists he 
selected seven texts out of the growing corpus of Buddha’s Words 
and commended them for their constant study and meditation 
(Bhabru). 

The information furnished by Megasthenes and other Classical 
writers about the philosophers or wise men of India of the 4th 
century B. G. is, in both detail and substance, the same as that which 
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may be gathered from the inscriptions of Asoka and the Pali Nikayas 
andjatakas. The philosophers are broadly distinguished as the 
Brachmanes (Brahmanas) and the Sarmanes ( ^ramanas or as the 
Sarmancs and the Brachmanes, The Brachmanes arc described as 
the wise men whose lives were regulated by the rules prescribed in 
the Grihya Sutras, and as those persons who spent the first period of 
their lives as brahmacharis or resident pupils in the schools of 
different teachers and the second period as gphastbas or^ rn'Erried 
householders. Their graduated system of trainings ideal of. simple 
living and high thinking, marrying many wives, reluctance to com- 
municate their knowledge of philosophy even to iheir wives, and 
wrapping up their doctrines about immortality and future 
judgement and kindred topics, in allegories, after the manner 
of Plato and the like are noticed. It is rightly observed by 
Megasthenes that their ideas about physical phenomena were 
very crude, for they were better in their actions than in their 
reasonings, inasmuch as their belief was in great measure based 
Upon fables.’*’ 

The Sarmanes are distinguished as the Hylobioi who live in the 
woods, the Hylobioi who are the physicians, those who practise hard 
penances, and those who are diviners and sorcerers, adepts in funeral 
rites, and who go about begging both in villages and towns. 
Megasthenes mentions that there were religious women who pursued 
philosophy with some of the Hylobioi. Glemens likens the Hylobioi 
to the Enkratetai (Anchorites) among the Greeks, and distinguishes, 
as held by Colebrooke, the followers of Boutta (Buddha) from the 
general body of the Hylobioi^. 

Pseudo Origen speaks of a sect of philosophers among the 
Brachmanes par excellence who abstained from animal food and all 
victuals cooked by fire, went about naked, and lived on the banks of 
the river Tagabena ( Tungabeni, Tungabhadra ). With them God 
was light, the Word (Logos), and the body the outermost covering 
of the soul. The leader of one such sect in Alexander’s time was 
Mandanis (Manclana ? ), a Dandamis ( Dandin ? ), one of whose un- 
worthy disciples was SpMnes (Asvin?) whom the Greeks called 
Kalanos probably for the reason that he greeted a person by uttering 
the auspicious word kalyanam.^ This sect of the Gymnosophists, 
if not precisely a sect of the Ajivikas, was at least a sect of the 
AGhelafeas or Avadhiitas closely allied to the Ajivikas. 

McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 98 f. 

Ibid, p. 105, 
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Though the Nirgranthas or Jainas are not expressly mentioned, 
their inclusion among the Indian Hylobioi is evident from the 
reference to the ascetic practice of remaining Tor a whole day 
motionless in one fixed attitude’,^ say in the posture of one called 
tibbhatthika in Pali.^ 

Regarding the collective body of the philosophers in India 
Diodorus accurately observes that they were in point of number a 
minority, but in point of dignity predominant over all. They, being 
exempted from all public duties, were neither the masters nor the 
servants of others. They were, however, engaged by private persons 
to offer the sacrifices due in lifetime, and to celebrate the obsequies 
of the dead, for they were believed to be the most dear to the gods 
(Pali devatanampiyo), and to be the most conversant with matters 
relating to Hades ( unseen world ). In requital of such services they 
received valuable gifts and privileges, while to the people at large 
they rendered great service. When the people gathered together at 
the beginning of the year, they . forewarned them about droughts 
and wet weather, propitious winds, health and disease, and other 
useful topics, so that they and their ruler might make adequate 
provision against a coming deficiency. 3 

Nowhere in a Brahmanical work, whether it be the Great Epic or 
the Ramayana, the Arthasastra or any of the Law-books, is recog- 
nized a religieux other than one who is a Brahman by birth and 
qualities and a Brahmanist by religious conviction and ideal of life, 
who, in spite of his being an anchorite or ascetic renouncing every- 
thing of the world (samnyasin, parivrajaka, yati or bhikshu), is 
expected to be the upholder of the Vedic system sanctifying the 
socio-moral order based upon the scheme of four castes and four 
stages of effort (varnasrama-dharma). The attitude of the Arthasastra 
towards the^akyas (Buddhists), the Ajivakas, arid such like Tunways’ 
is naively hostile, and the language iii which it introduces them, 
opprobrious. They are indiscriminately stigmatized as Vrishala 
(^udra) pravrajitas,** The rule it prescribes (11. 1) is to the effect 
that ^^wheBj without making provision for the maintenance of his 
wife and sons, any person embracing asceticism, he shall be punished 
with the first amercement ; likewise any person who converts a 

^ ~ Ibid, p* 102. 

2 Majjhima, I, p. 92. 

McGrindle, Ancient India, p. 38 f. 

Artibaiastra, III. 20. Gf. Barhaspatya Sutram, It. 5-35, III. 8-19, 31-50, 

60-61. 
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woma^E to asceticism” may be taken also to go against tlicir 
interests. In the Ramayanaj may be in an interpolated verscj 
Buddha is bluntly maligned as having been a thief and an 
atheist ( chorah nastikali ). The Brihman Parivrajakas like 
Markamkya ( Pali Migandiya took Buddha ,to be a bhunaha, 
bhimahu, bhriinahan foetus killer )^. obviously for the reason that 
his opinion went against household If at the ' time " of a 

sacrifice any J>ramana was sighted^ the Brahman performer of 
the sacrifice felt sore O'ffended and ■ tauntingly remarked, ' sayingj, 
^^Hcre' comes the shaveling, the Sramana, the Vfishala!” ,In 
some of the Gfihya Sutras, the prejudice against the, l^ramana,s 
is sought to be made deep-rooted by giving a religious sanction 
to the superstitious belief that the sight of a Sramana in a dream 
portended evil. 

John Caird is rudely shocked by the utter inconsistency between 
^AU is Brahman’ doctrine of the Early Vedanta pantheism and 
the grossest monstrocities of the Brahman-sanctioned poly- 
theism. Here he was anticipated by Buddha, in one point at 
least, namely, that the boasting nature and fury of a 
Brahman was wholly inconsistent with his acclaimed profici- 
ency in Vedanta and advance in religious life. The only 
redeeming feature of the Artha&tra polity is that in Bk. 
in, Gh. 16 , it ordains that the orthodox ascetics (asramin^h) 
and the heretics (pashaiidas) ^shall, without disturbing each 
odicr, reside in a large area’ (mahatyavakak,..vaseyul)), the 
new-comer being ^provided with the space occupied by an old 
resident’, and that whether hermits of the Vanaprastha order, or 
the Yatis and Brahmacharins of the orthodox orders, or the heretics, 
may when found to be delinquents, in the name of the ruler, perform 
penances, offer oblations to gods, observe fasts, and (he like in lieu 
; of the payment of fines Imposed, while in cases of defamation, theft, 

Majjhima, II, p- 501, I prefer this' spelling in Skimese text to MSgandiya 

in ' ■■ 

„ . The word ddiOna (Sk. bhruna) always stands 'for foetus. If it means in some 
contexts for a learned Brahman (Mnnier Williams, Sanskrit English Diet.) or a 
leading ^;isi'ii (Jataks, V, p. 266), it does so only figuratively, it primarily signifying 
Ifiranyagarbha, an epithet of Brahma or Brahman. 

- ' ® ' In the Majjhima context^ the word bhunaha or bhUnahu does not mean a 
learned Brahman or leading Brahmarshi. See, for reasons, for calling ' Buddh'a a 
'bhQnaha, Malalasekera. Diet, of Pali Proper Names, ii, p. 595 ; E,J. lliomas, 
the Life of Buddha, p. 115, I take it to be the same word as atmahan in 
Isa Up. 
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assault and abduction of women they shall be compelled to undergo 
the usual punishment, the guiding principle for the ruler being 
that he shall forbid under penalty imposed by law the wilful or 
improper conduct among the ^runaways’ : pravrajyasu yathacharan 
raja dandena varayet.^ 

The authoritative maxim in the Arthasastra (IV. 3) also desires 
that the king should honour the Siddhatapasas, making them to 
dwell in his kingdom. But this is not to be mistaken for Asoka’s 
desire to see all sects dwell everywhere in his domain ( raja sarvata 
ichhati save pasamda vascyu, R.E. VII) , in spite of their verbal 
agreement. The former keeps in view only those hermits or 
ascetics who are experts in magical arts and endowed with 
supernatural powers and may be employed to ward off providential 
visitations. 

Totally different is the attitude of Buddha towards - the J^ramanas 
and the Brahmansa. In his terminology, the religieux who is a 
Brahmana is at the same time a l^ramana, and vice versa} As ^ramana 
the bhikshu stills his nature by getting rid of sins (samitapapo ti 
samano), and as Brahmana he washes away his sins (vahitapapo ti 
brahmano). The religious status of a person is sought to be deter- 
mined by the state of purity and all-round spiritual advancement, 
and not by birth or family or any outward sign (na jatahi, na 
gottena, na jachcha).^ The persons of all social grades are 
entitled alike to this status provided that they stand the 
test of saintship.^ The Sangha or Gana (the latter as in the 
case of the Jainas) is a common brotherhood or sisterhood 
of all persons who have come away from the world to 
live and work together in the pursuit of a common ideal 
of life irrespective of caste or family. Thus the value is set upon 
man as man and not upon man in relation to any accidents of 
birth or social life. 

A difference existed nevertheless between the J^ramanas and the 
Brahmanas as such, and it is freely recognized in the early literature 
of the Jainas and Buddhists. Mahavira generally passed as Samana 

' Arthasastra^ IV. 3 : 

Mayayogavidas tasmad vishaye siddhtapasah I 
vaseyuh pujita rajna daivapat-pratikarinah 1| 

® Dhammapada, verse 142 : so brahmano, so samano, sa bhikkhu. 

» Ibid, verse 393. 

* Agganna Suttanta, Digha, III, p. 95 f. 
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Mahavira, and Buddha as Samana Gotama. The Wandering ascetics 
who were born in Brahman families and belonged to the religious 
orders to which admission was restricted to persons of the Brahman 
caste are bodily distinguished as Brahmana Parivrajakas"^ from the 
rest who are called .^rarnana pravrajitas/-* According to the Sutta- 
nipata Commentary, the Brahmans stigmatized the ^ramanas as 
Vfishalas, not because they were all Vrishalas by caste but because 
they freely admitted even the Vrishalas or l^udras into their orders 
and interdined with themA Among the pravrajitas or ‘runaways’^ 
the Ttpasas or hermits formed a class by themselves. All of them 
belonged to the Vanaprastha order, and were mostly twice- 
borns or persons of the three upper social grades, there having 
been rarely any Tapasa from among the l^udras, touchable 
or untouchable.^ In the early literature of the Jainas and 
Buddhists, precisely as in the inscriptions of Asoka, the 
pravrajitas are broadly represented by the Sramanas and the 
Bribrnanas. They were the objects of love as well as vene- 
ration to the people (manussanatn piya ch’ eva garuka)/* They 
were the accredited teachers of religion and ethics (ovada- 
dayaka) to them. In a territory from which they were driven out, 
the people are shown to have become morally degraded and 
impious.® It is, therefore, repeatedly insisted that a righteous ruler 
aspiring to be a universal monarch owes a primary duty to them/ 
which consists not only in entertaining them with food and drink, 
clothing and shelter, but also in paying due homage to them, 
properly observing the rules of continence on the sabbath days, and 
waiting upon them for the cultivation of wisdom through instructions 
and discussions.^ 

^ Aupapatika Sutra. Sec. 76 : attha mahana-pativvaya ; Digha, III, p. 130 ; 
sambahula brahmana-paribbajaka. 

Ibid, Sec. 75 : pavvaiya samana ; Digha, III, p. 130 : samana Sakyaputtiya. 

^ Paramatthajotika, II, VoL 1, p. 175. 

^ For the distinction between the touchable and the untouchable among the 
Sudras, see Panini, ii. 4. 10 j B. C. Law, India As described, p. 141. 

^ Jataka, VI. p. 

® Ibid, III, p. 304 f. The reference is kindly supplied by S. N. Mitra. 

^ Digha,ni,p.61. 

« Jataka, VI, p. 296 : 

Tappeyya annapanena sada samana- brahmane, 
dhamrnakamo sutadharo bhaveyya paripuchchhakc 
sakkachcha payirupaseyya silavantc bahusaute. 

Cf. Digha,III,p. 191, 
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The legal authority of the king or state to inflict punishments on 
the priests and ^runaways’ if they were found guilty of criminal 
offences of any kind or to take drastic measures against the 
recurrences of mischievous and irreligious actions on their part has 
nowhere been questioned either in the Arthasastra or in Buddhist 
literature. On the other hand, there are clear prescriptions^ and 
positive evidences^ to establish the existence of such an authority. 
The promulgation of a penal ordinance by Asoka for the suppression 
of schisms in the Buddhist Order or even in a particular community 
of Buddhist monks and nuns may be shown to have its precedents 
in the past action of the kings of Northern India.^ The measure 
adopted by Asoka is preserved in the Theravada tradition with a 
note of approval and without any adverse comment.^ It was, more- 
over, in accordance with both the Vinaya rule® and the early Buddhist 
religious sentiment.® As the Pali legend suggests, the king exercised 

^ Arthasastra^ IV. 8 : 

Brahmanam papakarmanam uddhushyankakritavranam 
kuryan nirvishayam raja v^ayed akareshu va. 

Ibid, III. 16: 

Pravrajyasu yathacharan raja dandena varayet. 

Cf. Divyavadana, p. 165 : 

Yasyayam idri4o dharmah purastal lambate da^a 
tasya vai kavanau raja kshuraprenava krintatu. 

a Jataka, III, p. 304 : “Ime diva samanavesena charitva rattirn anacharam 

karonti” ti pabbajitanam kujjhitva *^*’mayham vijite sabbe»pabbajita palayantu, 

ditthaditthanam n’eva rajanam karissanti bherim charapesi. 

» S. N. Mitra kindly draws my attention to the Dhammapada Commentary, 
III, p. 54, in which we are told that although Buddha was then alive, the bhikshus 
appealed successively to Anathapindika and Vi^^ha, and lastly to king Prasenajit 
to drive out a bhikshu associated with a woman from his kingdom (tumhakam 
vijita mharatha), and the king coming to the vihara, surrounded it with his 
men. 

^ Mahavamsa, V. 270-281 ; Samantapasadika, I, p. 61 : “Na ime 
bhikkliu, anhatitthiya ime” ti natva tesam setakani vatthani datva upapabbajesi. 
The Dipavaxnsa word is nasesi. Cf. Kathavatthu Commentary, p. 3. 

« The rule cited by Mookerji (Asoka, p. 198) from the Mahavagga (1. 60.67.69) 
prescribes nasana (^%hich is definitive and permanent expulsion from the Sangha”) 
as the extreme penalty for the schism caused by a monk or nun : 

Sanghabhedako anupasampanno na upasampMetabbo, 
upasampanno nasetabbo ti. 

« Cf. Theragatha, verse 973 : 

odatakam arabati, kasavam kim karissati ? 

Ibid, Verse 975 : 

tittbiyanam dhajam kechi dharessamy-avadatakam. 
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this aiiilmrity with' the comeht of the 'leading tnen of the Sangha.^' 
^*'The ".BtiddMst : as ' Mookerji 'ohsemS' (Asola, 'p. 1§9), 
iti : counterpart in Mhe ^ ’Brahmamcal law,- according to 
which, mischief-makers who ' tried ■■ to' ■ create 'or foment dissensions 
in,., the 'Village communities' 'hnd assemblies were ' p'unished by 
banishment.’’' ■ 

Buddlia enjoins it as a noble duty on the part of a 
righteous king emperor (ariyarn chakkavatti-vattam) ahd he 
should ask the virtuous J^ramanas and Brahmanas, approa- 
ching them from time to time — what is wholesome, what is 
unwholesome, what is blameworthy, what is blameless, what 
is cultivable, what is not cultivable, what is that which being 
done, makes for harm and suffering for a long time, and what 
is that* which being done, makes for good and happiness 
for a long time.^ 

Afoka describes the ^ramanas and the Brahmanas as 
suvihita or 'well established ones’ (R.E. XIII), by which 
he meant the accredited religious teachers in whom the 
desired principles of piety or duty were established (yesu 
vihita). The Hathigumpha inscription speaks of 'the honour- 
ed recluses who are well-established^ (sakata-samanasuvihita- 
nam), while the Theragatha (verse 75) praises visiting the 
well-established saints as a meritorious deed (sadhu suvihitanarn 
dassanam). 

With Asoka the supreme duty was doing good to the whole world, 
and there was no greater duty than it : 

Katavyamate hi me sarvalokahitam ; 

riasti hi karnmataram sarvalokahitatpa. (R.E. VI). 

To the same effect and virtually in the same language the Raja- 
dharma Section of the Great Epic enjoins : 

(a) hitarthain sarvalokasya (Mbh., XII. 36. 26) ; 

(b) sarvalokahite ratah (ibid, XII, 67. 5) ; 

(c) sarvalokahitam dharmam kshatriyeshu pratishthitam 

(ibid, Xil, 63, 5). 

The authoritative dictum quoted in the Arthasastra, L 2, 
‘epresents the ideal ruler as one who is devoted to the good of all 
beings : sarvabhutahite ratah. 

^ Barua, insexiptions, ii, p. 382. 

Oigha, ni, p. 61. 
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The MahamorS, Jataka speaks of the righteous king-emperor as 
a ruler who grants the boon of ‘No fear’ to all beings : abhayam 
cha yo sabbabhutesu deti.^ 

It is said of Buddha, the religious counterpart of the righteous 
king-emperor, that he was brought forth by Maya for the good of 
the many: bahunarn vata atthaya.^ Gotama the Recluse might 
be praised by the outsiders as the well-wisher of alTliving beings : 
sabba-panabhuta-hitanukampi.® 

‘The whole world’ is rather a vague term. By this the Maha- 
mangala Jataka understands the world of the devas, the pitris, the 
reptiles, and the rest of beings.^ The beings may be conveniently 
distinguished as suprahuman, human and infrahuman. The 
suprahuman world is svarga (saga, svaga, M.R.E.) — heaven, 
the human world is prithivi (puthavi, R.E. V., Dh)— earth, and 
the infrahiiman world is apaya (S. R.E.)— hell. The heaven 
is the grand world (vipule svage, M.R.E) in the sense that 
there one can obtain and enjoy grand results (mahaphale, 
S.R.E. I), or to use Buddha’s phraseology, unbounded joy 
and happiness (vipularn sukham). The infernal world is a 
terrible state of woe (mahapaye, S.R.E. I), — of apayaduggati 
vinipata in Buddha’s words. In Buddha’s terminology, the 
devas were either the gods by birth (upapatti-deva), such as Indra, 
Varuna, Agni, the Lokapalas, the sun, the moon, and the stars, 
or the gods by purity (visuddhi-deva), such as the Sramanas and the 
Brahmai^as held in high esteem as the accredited religious teachers, 
or the gods by courtesy and popular consent (sammuti-deva), such as 
the kings and princes. The infrahuman world included also the 
whole of the animal kingdom (Pali tirachchhanagata paha) 5— the 
world of bipods, quadrupeds, birds, fishes and the rest (P.E. 11, 
P.E. V)* This is comprehended by Buddha’s expression miga- 
pakkh!. The earth consists narrowly of the domain proper of a ruler, 
the vassal states, and the bordering territories of allies, enemies or 
strangers (R.E. 11, R.E. V, R.E. XIII, S.R.E. II, M.R.E.). The 
Rajadharma of Asoka, precisely like the Rajadharma of the Great 
Epic and the Arthasastra and the R§ja-chakravarti-Dharma of the 
Nikayas and the Jatakas, is intended to secure and promote 


I Jataka, IV, p. 338 ; cf. Jataka, IV, p. 76 : yo sabbalokassa nivatavurti. 

Therigatha, verse 192. 

* 'Digha, I, p. 4 . 
f Jataka, IV, p. 75. 
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st'titt*t iiiiffesfi iicff: ill tkn pmmmt world and licreafier in the 

ciilitr wiirlil* 

Tiic «;|iressiiisi gc^ lo the whole world^ had a positive 
ffir ilv itiii lie nneaiit , that 'he ihoiild make all 

cfitrftlic tffcirtt 1© fCt that "all were free frtim the innate pmnmtm 
I© iiiiip ftakale apiif arisrave tiai 'E.E. .3t)» that *all fatii, were, actively 
|<itii«l willi ill itid hftppineii,. both of this world md of the 
iltmi’ '(iivtiia ly.l.asukheii,'i Iiidalokika palalokikema yiyevii ti, S,R. 
ii Ih llitt ^Ihe people fulfill fiufficiently grow with the growth 
ill piety mtl wiise of duty' (jane anuliipaya dhaipmavacihiya 
'V 4 diieyi% EE. VII)i that^ *they might elevate themselves* (abhy- 
iiirifiamisalij P.E* VI'I). With Asoka parisrava is just another 
word for apnha, meaning ‘demerit/ In Mahavira’s phraseology 
the two concepts of parissava ( parisrava, spring of sin ) and 
Afiava (fisrava, influx of sin) and their opposites go together,'-^ 
rvhile in Buddha’s terminology parissaya (parisraya) stands foi 
lurking danger, the internal spring of impiety and the unwhole- 
some/ Asoka employs the word vadhi (vpddhi, increase, growtlr 
promotion) as the opposite of hini ( hani, decrease, decay)^ 
the word dharmahani occurring in the Bhagavadgita/ Buddha 
employs antithetically two verbal forms, abbhunnrimeyyam 
(should elevate, uplift) and na apanameyyam ( should not lower, 
degrade f* 

The secret of success in this matter lies, according to 
Asoka, in readiness to action and prompt dispatch of state- 
business : tasa cha pana iyam mule uthane cha athasamtilana 
cha (R.E. VI). Asoka says that he had no satiety (nasti hi 
me toso) in respect of readiness to action and prompt dis- 
patch of state business. Here the great Ma\irya emperor had 
just followed the wise adage of the age which is traceable 
almost in the same language in the Great Epic and the Artha- 
sastra quotation of verses : 


^ Cf. imassa Sugatovadassa anmTipayam palipatliyam thatva, Jataka* 111, p. 
368. 

^ Acharanga Sutra, p. 18: yc asava te parmava, yc p,asisavi te asavi, ye 
anasava tc aparissava, ye aparissava te anasava. 

» Anguttara, HI, p. 388 ; Sutta-nipata, verses 42, 45 ; Niddesa, I, p. 12, 11^ 
p. 420. 

IV. 

» Gf, dharmahani prajayate. 

® Digha, I, p. 124. 
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Mahabharata, XIL 57.13 : 

Utthanam hi narendranam rajadharmasya yam mulam. 

^^Readiness to action on the part of the kings, which is the secret 
of success in royal administration.’’^ 

Arthasastra^ I. 19 : 

Rajho hi vratam utthanam, yajnah karyanusasanarn, 
dakshina vrittisamyam cha diksha tasyabhisechanam. 
Prajasukhe sukharn rajhah prajanam cha hite hitarn, 
natmapriyarn hitam rajhah prajanam tu priyam hitam. 
Tasman nityotthito raja kuryad arthanusasanam, 
arthasya mulam utthanarn, anarthasya viparyayah. 

Anutthane dhruvo nasah praptasyanagatasya cha, 
prapyate phalam utthanal labhate charthasampadam. 

‘‘Of a king, the vow indeed is exertion, the performance of 
sacrifice the discharge of duties, the offer of fees the equal attention 
to all, and the baptizm the consecration. 

In the happiness of the subjects lies the happiness of the king, 
and in their happiness his welfare. The (personal) welfare is 
not dear to the king, but the welfare of the subjects is dear 
( to him )• 

Hence the king should always be active and administer state- 
business. The root of advantage is readiness to action, of disad vantage 
it is the counteractive. 

In the case of unreadiness to action surely perish that which is 
gained and that which is to be gained. He obtains the fruit (desired 
end) from the promptness in action, and gains in the wealth of 
advantage.” 

Of the two points stressed by Asoka and the maxim in the Artha- 
sastra, the first is ustana, Pali utthana, and Sk. utthana, and the 
second is athasarntirana, Pali atthakarana,^, Sk. karyanusasanarn ; 
the first is the principle of action and the second its application. 
The idea of atha samtirana is traceable in the Jataka expressions — 
vinichchhaye nisiditva atte, tiresi, “sitting in the court, tried cases”, 
imam potthakam olokenta attam tireyyatha, “Looking into this book 
of precedents, you should try a case.”® As a Buddhist psychological 
term, santirana means the preliminary investigation of the data of 
sense. 

^ Here mulam might be translated also by ‘the root or spring of action’. 

* Kosala-Samyutta, I. 7 ; atthakarane nisinno. 

» Jataka, III, p. 292. The reference is kindly supplied by S. N. Mitra. 
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Tiif'iiiglt 110 Pali dicliiin showieg verbal agreemcat with that of 
Alfila if traced so il is incontestable that the whole emphasis of 
Buddha’s tctchings is oft utlBiftaj which is hot a synonym of 
appamlda (earnestness), clalhaparakhama (strong power of action),^ 
titmlira piirisakara (self-willed action), bala (strength of the will), 
vifiy* (menial cnexgy), and the like. The Dhammapada incnlcates 
that the glory of a person g'Oes on increasing if he is ready for action, 
miticlliili pitre in deed, discreet in action, self-restrained, virtuous and 
earnest** Just as in Aloka’s edicts the difierent aspects of the concept 
of ttHhiiia are sought to be expressed by ' such terms as parakrama 
(power of action, E.E* X), .pakama (strenuous exertion, M.R*E-), 
usiha (zeal, P.E. I), and uyama (efiFort, R.E XIII), dhiti (fortitude, 
S*R*E* II), and patimna achala (resolve unshaken), so in the 
Dhammasangani, we have for the concept of samma-vayama (right 
exercise of the will) such contributory terms as viriyarambha 
(energetic initiative), nikkama (strenuous exertion), parakkama 
(power of action), uyyama (effort), ussaha (zeal), ussolhi (ardour), 
thama (stamina), dhiti (fortitude), asithila-parakkamata (unabated 
powerful activity), anikkhittachhandati (unabandoned will to act), 
aftikkhittadhurata (steadily keeping on to the path of action), 
and anikkhitta-sampaggaha (steadfast adherence to the path of 
action). 

With Buddha appamada is the single term by which the whole 
of his teaching might be summed up. In the Kosala Samyutta, IL 
7-8, Buddha mentions appamada to king Pasenadi of Kosala as the 
single principle of action which stands embracing both the interests, 
viz., that which appertains to the present existence and that which 
appertains to the future existence.® Here he advises the king to base 
on this very principle all his duties, private and public, as thereby 
he might keep him active, wakeful and guarded together with his 
family members and vassals, his subjects and officers, and his 
treasury and storehouse. 

Dhammapada, Gh. III. 

I bid, verse, 24 : 

Utthanavato satimato 

suchikammassa nisammakarino, 
sannstassa cha dhammajivino 

apparaattassa yaso’ bhivaddhati. 

Appamado kho maharaja eko dhammo ubho atthe samadhiggayha titthati- 

ditthadhammikam cheva attham samparayikam. 
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^‘Figuratively only utthana means the active state of mind and 
body. The opposite state of ustana, according to S.R,E. I, is 
represented by anavuti (non-application), alasiya (indolence), and 
kilamatha (fatigue) . 

As observed elsewhere, “Asoka’s principle of utthana or para- 
krama seeks its fulfilment through atthasantirana, ‘prompt dispatch 
of state business’^ and is directed to doing good to the whole world 
fsarvalokahita), to making all beings happy here and enabling all 
men to attain to heaven hereafter, particularly to promote other 
worldly interests (savam paratrikaya, R,E. X). It required all 
including him and his officers to apply themselves ceaselessly and 
eternally (sasvatam samayam, S.R.E. I) to the noble cause espoused 
by way of faithfully and effectively discharging the duties assigned. 
In short, action, and action alone, was the underlying principle of 
Asoka’s Dhamma and system of administration.’’^ 

The two means by which Asoka sought to promote the cause of 
piety and human duty in the world are appositely called nijhati and 
dharamaniyama (P.E. VII), the first corresponding to the Pali 
nijjhatti,^ and the second to saddhammaniyama.® In Pali the term 
nijjhatti implies the sound method of reasoning, the appeal to reason 
and understanding, the way of convincing each other by fact and 
reason, as distinguished from ujjhatti or the obstinate way of 
suppressing reason by resorting to a kind of argumentum ad mru- 
cundum^. The niyama is the order regulating the path of action 
(magga-niyama)® which is inviolable (abhabbo okkamitum).® Asoka 
sought to give effect to the means of nijjhatti or moral persuasion 
by the inculcation of the fundamental principles of piety or duty 
(dhammanusathini) , the proclamations of their usefulness (dhamma- 
savanani), and the tangible works of public utility (dhamma- 
thambhani). The second of these is the duty assigned in Pali 
literature to the Dhammaghosakas."^ The way of dhamma-niyama 
was sought to be given effect to by Asoka through regulation or 
legislation. 

^ Barua, Inscriptions, ii. p. 298. 

f Anguttara, IV, p. 223. 

» Ibid, III, p. 185. The reference is kindly supplied by S. N. Mitra. 

♦ Manorathapurani, Siamese ed., Ill, p. 281. 

» Ibid, III, p. 64.' 

« Anguttara, III, p. 174. 

^ Jataka, in, p. 161; Dhammapada Commentary, III, p. 81. I owe the 
Jataka reference to S. N. Mitra, 
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Ministration to the whole world is possible through the discharge 
of certain essential duties that are traditionally known in Pali as 
dMa-raja-dhamma or dasa-rajava^t&. The number ten may be 
raised to twelve by following a slightly different mode of enumera- 
tion.* The categorisation of the duties is evidently based upon a 
certain statement of Buddha, which is just illustrative and not 
exhaustive. The essential duties of a ruler lie, according to the 
Arthalistra and other Brahmanical works on royal polity, to the 
seven elements of sovereignty, viz-, himself, the ministers and other 
officers, the territory and population, the defences, the financial 
resources, the army, and the allies.® These may be taken to consist, 
according to Buddha, of the obligations to the ruler himself (attani), 
to his own people (antojanasmim), to his own territory (antojanapa- 
dasmim),® to vassals (khattiyesu anuyuttesu),* to the friends and 
allies (mittamachchesu), to the fighting units (balakayesu), to the 
Brahmans and other needy householders (brahmana-gahapatikesu), 
to the slaves and servants (dasa-kammakaresu),® to the people of 
towns and districts (negama-janapadesu), to the ^ramanas and the 
Brahmanas (samana-brlhmanesu), and to the beasts and birds and 
other animals (migapakkhlsu).® 

As for the duty to himself, Anoka’s expression is ‘just as he feels 
concern for himself’ (atha atanam anukampati, S.R,E. II). The Pali 
idiom is precisely the same : attanam anukampSmi,“just as I feel 
concern for mysclf;’*® The earher Buddhalogy as developed in the 
Buddhavamsa, the Chariya-pitaka and Jataka Nidana-katha speaks 
of a long course of preparation undergone by the Bodhisattva for 
serving these three great interests : doing good to oneself (attattha-* 
chariya), doing good to one’s people (natattha-chariya), and doing 
good to the world (lokattha-chariya).® The first is individual, not to 
say egotistic • the second is national, not to. say parochial ; the third 
is universal, not to say altruistic. These are reduced to two in the 
jatakas, viz., in the interest of oneself (attadattham) and in the 

' Sumangala-vilasini, III, p. 851. 

“ Arthaiaatra, VI. 1 : svamyamatya-janapada-durga-ko&i-dasuJamitranL 

• This is not included in the traditional list of ten but dealt with in many 
a text. 

^ This, too, is not included in the list of ten. 

“ Variant, anuyantesu. 

« Digha, III, p. 61 ; Jataka, IV, p. 421f. ; V, p. 123, etc. 

’ Jataka, IV, p. 320. 

“ eihariya-pitaka Commentary, p. 7. Here buddhattha-chariyS is really— 
attatthachariya. 
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interest of others (parattham)^. The right application of oneself 
(attasammapanidhi) is considered the best course of wisdom,^ Before 
taking the responsibility of instructing others one should first 
establish oneself in what is proper.^ To do so one must stand firm 
in piety and be endowed with moral rectitude and gentleness of 
nature (dhamme thito ajjave maddave sato)/ be well established in 
virtue (sile patitthaya).^ In words of Asoka, standing firm in piety 
and virtue, they will be administering the form of conduct (dham- 
mamhi silamhi tistarnto dhammarn anusasisarnti, R.E. IV). The 
philosophic argument behind it is that the enlightened self-interest is 
ne plus ultra*^ If one holds oneself dear to him, one should guard 
oneself well. The Arthasastra, I. 2, cites the word of wisdom 
according to which the king himself being well-disciplined in sciences, 
should devote himself to the task of regulating the conduct of his 
subjects.'^ The object is that he should be the pioneer in noble 
deeds, — the leader of the multitude, himself being firmly devoted to 
the practice of piety.® He is to be the adikara or first-doer, an 
epithet applied in the Jaina Agama to the founder of Jainism : aigare 
titthagare.® Asoka says, ^^Doing a good deed is difficult. He who 
does it first, does a difficult thing (indeed). But many a good deed 
has been done by me’’ : 

Kalanam dukaram. Yo adikaro kalanasa so dukararn karoti. 
Ta maya bahu kalanaxn katam (R.E. V). 

^ Anabhirati Jataka. 

* Mangala Sutta. 

» Bhammapada. verse 158 : 

Attanam eva pathamam patirupe niveaye, 
ath* annam anus^eyya ... 

^ Sutta-nipata, verse 250. 

« Samyutta, p. 13. 

No ve 'piyam me’ ti janinda tadiso 
aitam niramkatva piyani sevati. 
atta va seyyo parama va seyyo 
labbha piya ochitatteria pachchhS. 

« Cf, Brihad Aranyaka Up., IV, 5. 6 : na va are sarvasya kamaya sarvam 
priyam bhavati, atmanastu kamaya sarvam piiyam bhavari. 

’ Artbaiwtra, 1.5: Vidya-vinito raja hi prajanam vinaye ratah, 

» Bi^ha, ni, p. 169 : 

Pubbangamo sucharitesu dhamraesu 
dhammachariyabhirato aiivayiks bahujanassa, 

® Awp^pMka Sutra, Secs. 16, 20 f. 
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TMs reminds us at once of the Jataka dicta : 

Yo pubbe katakalyano aka lokesu diikkaram.^ 

Kata me kalyana anekarupa,® 

All the authorities agree in saying that the first duty of the king 
fit to rule is self-preparation through education, learning and training, 
and that the means thereof is constant contact with men of ex- 
perience (vriddha-samyogat). They also agree in insisting on his 
protecting himself as well as others against all possible harm. But 
Kautilya^s king, like Machiavclli’s prince, is advised to live always in 
a world of suspicion and dread, which is full of enemies, internal and 
external. He is to trust none, neither his wives nor his sons, neither 
his ministers nor his officers ; neither the food which is cooked nor 
the bed which is prepared for him, not even his friends, far less Ms 
enemies, not even himself. 

Buddha’s righteous king emperor is expected to live, on the other 
hand, in a world of trust and security where all are imbued with the 
same spirit of Dharma and all are devoted to the pursuit of the 
common ideal of life.^ Asoka’s world is such a world of trust and 
security where all should be working for piety (savata vijitasi mama 
dhammayutasi, R.E, V). 

By the expression ^own people’ are narrowly meant one’s family 
members consisting of wives and sons (children). Mother and father 
are to figure most prominently among them. One’s own people may 
be taken also to include brothers and sisters and other kinsfolk 
(R.E. V). Asoka speaks of parents, teachers (achariy a), wives and 
sons, brothers and sisters, other kinsmen, other princes of the blood 
(R.E. III, R.E. IV, R.E. V, R.E. IX, R.E. XI, R.E. XIII, RE. VII). 
Along with kinsmen he mentions friends (mita), associates (samthuta), 
comrades (suhadaya) and companions (sahaya), all comprehended by 
Buddha’s expression mittamachcha or fiatisuhajja. He docs not omit 
to refer also to the neighbours (pativesiya, R.E. IX). He distinguishes 
one’s people as those who are closely (vage) and those who are dis- 
tantly related (daviye, S.R.E. I), as those who stand near (patiya- 
samnE) and those who stand afar (apakatha, P.E. VI). With sons go 

^ Jataka, III, p. 12. S. N. Mitra refers to Milmda, p. 59, stating Mikammi- 
kassa dandkayana bhavati. For Mikaro, sec Panini, III. 2-21. 

* Ibid. V. p. 491. 

» Digba, III, p. 65 : Samvijjanti vijite amacbcha parisajja ganaka-mahamatta 
anikattha dovarika mantass’ ajXvino, mayaS ch’eva aSSe cha ye mayaJ^ ariyam 
chakkavaffi-vattain dhareina. 
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grandsons, great-grandsons and the descendants after them (R.E. IV, 
R.E. V, R.E. XII). He speaks in the same breath of father, son, 
brother, master, friend, associate, even down to neighbour (R.E. XI). 
Though the individual words are met with in all literature of 
India, there is little doubt that Asoka’s language or manner of 
speaking is almost verbally the same as that in the Buddhava- 
chana. Asoka’s word vijita for one’s territory is typically a Pali 
word. 

The Nikayas mention the ^akyas as vassals (anuyata, anuyutta 
khattiya) under the king of Kosala. Such vassals within Asoka’s 
empire were the Yonas, the Kambojas, and the rest (R.E. V, R.E. 
XIII), The idea of vassals is rather obscure in the Great Epic and 
the Arthasastra. Samanta in the sense of independent neighbours is 
as much a Pali or Sanskrit word as Asokan (R.E. II), while the word 
Anta or Pratyanta in the same sense is peculiarly Asokan. Asoka’s 
Barnbhanibha (R,E. V) is the very same expression as the Pali 
Brahmanibbha or Brahmana-gahapatika^ by which the needy 
people of the world are meant. Even the Brahmanas and the 
^ramanas (P.E. VII) in one aspect of their earthly existence, 
namely, mendicancy, may be taken to have been meant by the 
expression Brahmanibbha, In the Pali Nikayas and Jatakas, 
precisely as in Asoka’s Edicts, the Brahmanas and the Ibbhas, 
or the Brahmanas and the Sramanas are often associated with 
the four classes of beggars, viz. kapana (kripanah) meaning 
^those in a pitiful condition, the poor people suffering from 
bodily infirmity’, addhika or ^street-beggars’ (pathavino), vanibbaka 
(vaniyakah) or Hhose beggars who induce the public to offer 
alms and make gifts by proclaiming the merit that accrues from 
alms-giving and gifts, and yachaka or /the beggars imploring the 
public to spare anything, however little or insignificant.’^ Asoka’s 
anathas (orphans, destitutes), vudhas (age-worn persons), kapana- 
valaka (the poor and the miserable)®, and dasa-bhataka (slaves and 
servants) are rightly grouped with persons deserving of compassion 
(R.E. V, P.E. VII). One may take along with them also other persons 
in distress, such as those who are shut up in prison (bamdhanabadha) 

' 1 jataka/VI, p. 229. 

. ^ Barua, Inscriptions, ib p. 271. 

® Dinah kripanah in the language of the Ramayana. In Pali kapana and 
varaka are often used as synonyms, Jataka, IV, p. 285 ; Petavatthu Commentary, 
p. 120, cf. Samyutta, I. p. 231. By the word kapana Buddhaghosa understands 
duggata dalidda-manussa kana-kuni-adayo. 
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and those sentenced to death (patavadha)*. The sick (vyadhita) 
implied in R.E, 11 are to be counted also among the distressed. 

The expression negaina-janapada which is the same as pora- 
janapada applies to the people of towns and districts who arc 
variously engaged in the transactions of life, particularly com- 
mercial.® 

The expression samana brahmana as distinguished froiri brahma- 
na-gahapatika applies to the ‘runaways’ who are the accredited 
religious teachers of men. 

And the expression miga-pakkhi {lit., beasts and birds) applies 
to all animals, whetiter bipeds or quadrupeds, terrestrial or 
aquatic. 

The territory gained by a king is rightly said to be of three kinds: 
that which is newly acquired (navah), that which is recovered 
(bhQtapurvah), and that which is ancestral (pi tryah)*. In Aloka’s 
case the territory of the second kind is out of the question as he is 
not known to have lost any portion of his territory. The major 
portion of his territory is ancestral, Kalinga being the only territory 
newly acquired (adhunaladha, R.E. XIII). it is the agreed opinion 
of all Indian political thinkers that the primary dtity of a king or 
king emperor is to see his territory consolidated (janapada thfivariya- 
ppatta),« or to guard it carefully if it is a newly conquered one (jitafi 
cha rakkhe anivesano siyS)®. 

In the ancestral territory the reigning king Is advised in the 
Artha&tra (XIIL 5) to cover the faults of hi* father and to manifest 
his own virtues. The instance of king Siri Meghavanijia who tried to 
make ample amends for certain tyrannical and revengeful acts of his 
father Mahasena might here be cited from the history of Ceylon. 

Asoka in his edicts, does not think of his father or immediate 
predecessor but only of the former kings who had through several 
ages built up a noble tradition of piety. The works of public utility 

* See Amsrakotha, XI, 151, 152 ; Nituvss tu tiuvidlw ditto durklro duigato 

ri »«|i 1 vanlyako yilchtnako ySehakarthinaw 9 

* JStaka, V, p. 243 : 

Yo cha rijS janapadai^ adhammena paalMti i 
sabbottdhlht so raJ4 viruddho hod idtauiyo | 

Tath eva negame hlmiain ye yuttS feayavikkayc i 
ojadSnabalikare sa k<MN:na vin^hati | 

Arthaifistra, XIII. 5, Cf, (xttikaipdayidiain, IMgha, III, p. 60. 

0igtia,IU,p. 59. 

Wiawnapa^ vew 40. 
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done by them was also being done by him just to keep up the 
tradition (dhamma-patipati), though these in his opinion had but 
slight effect (lahuke esa patibhoge, P.E. VII). As for himself, he 
tried to fulfil their noble intention to see the people grow sufficiently 
with the growth in piety by adopting two novel methods 
(P.E. VII). 

With regard to the newly acquired territory the king is advised 
in the Arthasastra (XIIL 5) to adopt, among others, the following 
means of pacification : 

Trying to cover the faults of the fallen enemy with his virtues 
and excelling his virtues by doubling His own. Devotion to his own 
duties and works. The showing of favours (anugrahakarma), the 
offering of presents (pariharakarma), the giving of gifts (danakarma), 
the bestowing of honours (manakarma), and the doing of what is 
agreeable and good to the subjects (prakriti-priya-hitani). The 
adoption of the same mode of life, the same dress, language and 
etiquette (samanasila-ve&«bhasha-acharata)^ so as to avoid appear- 
ing as a stranger in the habits of life (prakriti-viruddhachara). The 
evincing of personal interest in their national, religious and social 
festivals and functions (desa-daivata samajotsavavihareshu bhaktih). 
The honouring everywhere of religious orders (sarvatra asrama- 
pujanam). The offering of land, articles of use, and other gifts and 
presents to persons noted for their learning, eloquence and piety 
(vidya-vakya-dharmasura-purushanam bhumidravya-dana-parihara). 
The release of all prisoners (sarva-bandhana-mokshanam) and the 
doing of favour to miserable, helpless and diseased persons (anugra- 
harn dinanatha-vyadhitanam). The prohibiting of the slaughter of 
animals a lunar month during the period of chaturmasya 

(chaturmasyeshu ardhamasikam aghatam), for four nights during 
the full moons (paurnamMshu chaturatrikam), and for a night on 
the day of the birth-star of the conqueror king and on that 
of the national star (raja-desa-nakshatreshu ekaratrikam) ; the 
prohibiting as well of the slaughter of females and young ones 
and the castration of males (yoni-bala-vadha-purnstvopaghata- 
pratishedhah). 

One may observe that in this particular context the Arthasastra 
prescribes all the noble principles of rajadharma advocated by Asoka 
through his edicts and that the prohibitions are precisely those embo- 
died in his Regulation of Piety (P.E. V). But we lose all zest in the 
ArthaSastra prescriptions and prohibitions as soon as we learn that 


i This is precisely what is meant by Buddha’s word samanattata. 

33 * ^ * 
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these are all meant to give the conqueror a good appearance before 
the people of a conquered territory. One is likely to wonder where- 
from the Arthasastra got the idea of these advantageous prohibitions 
when these are bodily against the rules of secular Brahmanism. 
Consider, for instance, Anoka's prohibition of the branding of horses 
and cattle with marks on the Tishya, Punarvasu and chaturmas! 
full-moon days, as well as for half a month during the period of 
chaturmasya (Indian Lent). The Arthasastra has no prohibitory 
rules regarding the time of marking the cattle {IL 29). 1 lie most 
auspicious time for marking is the Kartika full-moon or the star 
Revati in the month of Asvayuja, according to the Law-book of 
Vishnu. The Asvalayana Grihya Sutra adds the full moon day of 
Vaisakha, while the Sankhayana Grihya Sutra prefers the new 
moon after the month Phalguna and the star Revati after the full- 
moon. 

“Asoka^s Regulation was meant to restrain the people of India 
against the killing of shc-goats, ewes, and sows, if they were found 
to be with young or in milk, as also against the killing of their 
offsprings, if they were within six months of age. Among the Smriti- 
karas, Gautama alone, as pointed out by Btlhler, forbids tlie meat of 

animals whose teeth have not fallen away. In the Nigrodhamiga 

jataka, a doe desiring to put off her turn of going into the execu- 
tion-block, pleads her case, saying, ‘Sire, I am now with young 
(gabbhini),’ There is not a w'ord about the cow and her calf in the 
edict (P,E. V) in this particular connection. The oxen (gone) 
certainly find mention alongside of goats, rams and pigs in the 
context of the rule for branding. Following the custom of the 
Middle Country, Bodhayana and Vasishtha prohibited the meat of 
milch-cows and oxen. Kautilya penalises the killing of the calf, the 
bull, and the milch-cow (vatsa-vrisha dhenus ebaisham avadhyah, 
Arthasastra, 11. 26). The Buddha raised his strong voice against 
the killing of cows (Brahmana-dhammika Sutta, Sutla-nipata), and 
succeeded in persuading some of the contemporary rulers and 
leading Brahman teachers of the Middle Country to put a stop to 
the practice. The killing of milch-cows, oxen, and calves must have 
been out of the question in the Middle Country of Asoka’s time.*'*^ 

The identity of Asoka’s samdaka figuring in his list of inviolabks 
(avadhyas) is still open to dispute. Buhler takes it to mean the bulls 
set at liberty that serve in India as stud bulls. If it really stands 

^ Barua, Ima-iptioas, ii, p. 366 f For the brandmg Of the cattle, cf Mbh. III. 
239.4-6* 
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for such bulls, the reader might be referred to the Arthasastra (IL 29) 
prescribing rules to punish with the first amercement a person who 
causes the leading bull of a herd (yuthavrishah) to fight with another 
bull, and with the highest amercement when such a bull is injured 
thereby. 

Though both the grounds and purposes of the game-laws in P.E. V 
and the Arthasastra (II. 26) are different, the birds, fishes, and 
quadrupeds declared as inviolables are for all practical purposes the 
same. “From the qualifying clause, Hhat neither come into (men^s) 
use nor are eaten’ (P.E. V), Asoka’s purpose seems to have been 
to stop for good the unnecessary killing or torture of inoffensive 
creatures, not because they were mangalyas or sacrosancts (as in 
the Arthasastra, II. 26). The abandonment of the practice of going 
on hunting expedition on his part must have been in accordance 
with the dictates of his new religious conscience. His intention 
of minimising the slaughter of and inflictions of cruelty on 
living beings which is clearly expressed in R.E. I is perceptible 
also behind all the restrictive measures contemplated in his 
Regulation.”^ 

On the question of the king’s or king emperor’s obligations to the 
needy, the destitute, the minor, the aged, the diseased, the distressed 
and the fallen the Indian systems of rajadharma are hardly at 
variance. 

To take, first of all, the case of the diseased among men and 
animals. With regard to them Asoka tells us that he made through- 
out his dominions as well as in the territories of his friendly neigh- 
bours arrangements for two kinds of treatment (dve chikichha kata, 
R.EvII), one suitable for men and the other for animals (manusa- 
chikichha cha pasu-chikichha). To implement it he caused medicinal 
herbs and roots and fruits to be supplied and planted wherever these 
were not available (osudhani cha mulani cha phalani cha yatra yatra 
nasti sarvata harapitani cha ropapitani cha). The arrangements 
made by him may not strictly be taken to mean that he founded 
hospitals for men and cattle. Almost to the same effect and in t|ie 
same language the Rajadharma section of the Great Epic (XII. 68. 
64) enjoins: 

Aushadhani cha sarvani mulani cha phalani cha 
chaturvidhams cha vaidyan^ vai samgrihniyad viseshatah. 

^ Ibid, ii, p.^ 365. 

* Probably the physicians dealing with diseases of men, caxtle, horses and 
elephants are meant, . . . 
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^^Medicinal herbs and roots and fruits and four classes of phy- 
sicians should particularly be collected/’ 

According to the Arthasastra (IV- 3), when pestilences 
( vyadhibhayam ) and epidemics ( marahah ) occur as a 
national calamity ( upanipata ), the king should try to 
cope with them by such remedies ( pratikaraih ) as secret 
arts (upanishadikaih), medicines (aushadhaih), and pacificatory 
and purificatory ceremonies. The medicines are to be applied 
by the physicians ( clukitsakah ) and the pacificatory and 
purificatory ceremonies are to be performed by the siddhata- 
pasas* In the case of cattle diseases ( pasuvyadhimarake 
the king should perform the ceremony of nirajana as well 
as the worship of the family deity. But elsewhere the 
Arthasastra ( IL 29, IL 30, 11. 31*) speaks of the treatment 
of the diseases of cattle, horses and elephants by expert 
physicians.^ 

With regard to the helpless (anathesu), the aged (viidhesu), the 
miserable and the distressed (kapana-valakesu), A^oka ordained 
seemly behaviour (sarnpatlpati, P.E. VII) and appointed the Dharma- 
mahamatras to work for their good and happiness (hitasukhaye^ 
R.E. V). The religious mendicants are taken along with them. 
Among the prisoners, those burdened with the maintenance 
of family (anubadha-paja)**^ and those advanced in years were 
made entitled to special consideration in the matter of ransom, 
leniency and release (patividhanlye apalibodhaye mokhtye, 
R.E. V). 

The Nikayas® and Jatakas^ abound in admonitions to the kings 
persuading them to feed the mendicants of all description, to give 
them alms, and to liberally help them with gifts out of faith and 
without worried mind. 

^ ^^Cowherds (gopalakah) shall apply remedies to calves or aged cows or cows 
sufiering from diseases.** 

Veterinary surgeons (alvinam chikitsakah) shall apply remedies against 
undue growth of diminution in the body of horses, and also change the diet of 
horses.” 

**The superintendent of elephants... examines... the work of elephant doctom 
(chikitsakah).” 

* In the Kalsi variant, anubamdha pajava, the first word may be taken 
independently to mean 'children.* See Amarakosha, Nanarthavarga, 309. According 
to Buddhaghosa, anubaddha»anugata, Sumangala-vil^ni, I. p. 39* 

* Devaputta-Saniyutta, III, 3 ; Kosala-SarnyutU, III, L 

^ Jltaka, IV, pp. 34, 53 foil. ; V, p. 492- 
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Regarding men and animals in old age, the general principle laid 
down in the Jatakas is : 

Jinnam posam gavassafi cha massu yunji yatha pure 

pariharan cha dajjasi adhikarakato bali^. 

‘‘The ojBficers in their old age as well as the cows and horses 
should not be engaged in work as before, and they should be given 
due consideration on account of the good service rendered when they 
were in strength.” 

In keeping with the general spirit of the age the Arthasastra lays 
down the following rules to safeguard the interest of religion and 
the religieux, the infants and invalids, women and children, the poor 
and the helpless : 

“The king shall personally attend to the business of the gods, of 
the Brahmanical ascetics, of the heretics, of the l^rotriyas, of cattle 
and sacred places, of minors, the aged, the afflicted and the helpless, 
and of women, either in the order of enumeration or according to 
the gravity or urgency of the duties,”^ 

“The king shall provide the orphans, the aged, the diseased, the 
afflicted, and the helpless with maintenance. He shall also maintain 
(helpless) women when they are carrying and the children they give 
birth to ”3 

According to the Arthasastra (II. 36), on the days connected 
with the birth-star^ of the king and the full-moon days ‘such prisoners 

^ Jataka. Vl, p. 251. Here the Pali expression jinnam posam adhikarakato 
(same as katadhikaro, Jataka, 1. p. 56) exactly fits in with Asoka*s katabhikaresu 
thairesu. 

® Arthasastra, I. 19 : devata^rama p^handa-^rotriyapa^ upunyasthanam 
bala-vriddha-vyadhita-vyasanyanathanam strinam cha kramena karyan pa^yet 
karya-gauravad atyayikavaiena va. 

Ibid, n. 1 : bala-vriddha^ vyadhita-vyasananathanam^ cha raja vibhriyat 
striyam aprajatam prajatayal cha putran. 

^ The two stars whose importance is emphasized in the Arthasastra (XIII. 5) 
are the birth-star of the reigning king and the national star. The two stars to 
which the edicts attach special importance are the Tishya or Tishya and Punar- 
vasu, P.E. V. The prohibition of the castration and branding of animals under 
these two constellations is a point in common between tlie Arthasastra injunction 
and Asoka’s Dhamma-niyama. If on this ground the first be regarded 
as the birth star, the second may be regarded as the coronation-star of 
ASoka. 

Barua, Inscriptions, ii, pp. 332, 372 fi 

The pre-eminent position of the Tishya as the birth star may be inferred 
also from A^vaghosha’s association of the Pushya (which is just another name for 
the Tishya) with the birth of prince Siddhartha, Buddhacharita (Johnston’s ed.) i, 
9 ; Cowell’s ed., 1. 25 : tatah prasanna§ cha Pushyah. 
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as are young, old, diseased or helpless (anatha) shall be let out 
from the jail (bandhanagara), or those who are of charitable 
disposition or those who have made any agreement with 
the prisoners^ may liberate them by paying an adequate 
ransom’. 

The authoritative maxims quoted in the Arthamstra (IL 36) 
mention the conquest of a new country, the installation of the heir- 
apparent, and the birth of a prince as the special occasions for jail 
delivery, «'Once in a day,” they say, ^^or once in five nights, jail 
may be emptied of prisoners in consideration of the work they have 
done/ or of whipping inflicted upon them, or of an adequate ransom 
paid in gold,” 

As regards the prisoners on whom death sentence has been passed 
by the court, Asoka says that he granted them three day’s respite 
either to give a chance to their kinsmen to have their cases reviewed 
for the sparing of life,^ or at least to observe religious fast and offer 
gifts within the specified time of death (niludhasi kalasi)/ to 
prepare, in other words, for death. Nothing corresponding 
to this is to be found in the Arthasastra or elsewhere in Indian 
literature. 

Servitude (dasavya), indebtedness (ina), disease (roga), 
imprisonment (bandhanagara) and long journey, particularly 
one across a wilderness (kantaraddhanamagga) are mentioned 
by Buddha as typical states of woe from which men seek 
release.® Servitude is described as the hard lot of slaves 
and hirelings (dasakammakara), of slaves and servants (bhatamaya, 
dasa-bhataka) in the words of Afoka. Though indebtedness 
is not expressly mentioned in the edicts, it is included in the 
general problem of poverty and destitution dealt with by 
Asoka and others. As a contributory cause of servitude and 
imprisonment, indebtedness may be regarded as a subhead of 
both* 

Long journey, especially one across a wilderness, means the suffer- 

' Literally, ^ those bound by an agreement’ (samayanubaddha). 

karjnana, bringing out obviously the meaning of Aloka’s katabhikara and 
Pali katadhikara, 

® For the bare sparing of life, acc* to S.N. Mitra. 

Bama, Inscriptions, ii, p, 351 f. 

^ C£ Pali niruddha-velayam, Dhammapada Commentary, I, p. 297; 
niruddbo ' dela-kalabhyim in the Arthalastra '(VII, S). Bania, Inscriptions, 

'V Ibid, ii,p. 308* „ 
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ing of the travellers including caravan merchants from fetigue 
as well as risks of life and fortune from the action of thieves 
and robbers. The construction and maintenance of roads, 
guarding them against inroads of thieves, highway robbers, 
wild tribes and animals, providing guides and escorts, 
shade-trees, inns and caravansaries, and the like are all meant for 
ensuring the safety and comfort of the travellers. The planting 
of shade-trees at every half kos^ the sinking of wells and 
excavation of tanks, the construction of resting sheds and 
water-stations, the laying out of fruit gardens and retreats, the 
founding of alms-houses, and similar other institutions of 
comfort were admittedly the time-honoured tradition of piety 
established by the former kings of India which was just kept up 
by Asoka (P.E. VII). All of them come within the scope of 
ishtapurtam praised in the Brahmanical Law-books as works of 
merit.^ Similarly the Buddha praises the laying out of flower 
gardens and fruit gardens, the making of forest retreats, the 
construction of bridges, etc., the building of water-stations, and 
the digging of wells and tanks as meritorious works of public utility 
by which persons become entitled to go to heaven.^ According to 
the Arthasastra, it was the duty of the superintendent of passports 
and the Antapalas and Atavipalas to guard the frontiers, forest 
tracts and uninhabited tracts with a view to the safety of travellers 
and the control of travels and trajfic, while the Pradeshtris 
were specially charged with the duty of removing all thorns 
or internal troubles arising from the action of thieves, robbers, 
and the like. It recommends certain amount of leniency 
on the part of the judges in dealing with the cases of persons 
suffering from the fatigue of long journey. In Buddha’s 
opinion it is one of the seven main conditions of national welfare 
that legal protection should be vouchsafed for worthy visitors 
so that they may be induced to visit the land and when they 
come they may find the place quite comfortable.® The Arthasastra 
(II. 36) refers to resthouses among the charitable institutions^, in a 

' Manu, IV. 226 : Sraddhayeshtan cha purttan clia nityain kuryad aitaiidri- 
tah ; Atri, verse 44; Vapi-kupa-tadagadi devayatanani cha annapradaixi aramah 
purttam ityabhidhiyate. 

* Samyutta, I, p. 38. ^ 

^ Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, Ch. I : arahantesu dhammika-rakkhavarana- 
gutti susamvihita kin ti te an%ata cha arahanto vijitam agachchheyyuiri;, agata 
cha phasum vihareyyun ti, 

* Dharmavasatha, same as modern Dharraa^ala. 
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town or city that were open to wandering ascetics and travellers.^ 
The wayfarers going along a highroad are required to catch hold of 
any person whom they find to be suffering from a wound or nicer:, or 
possessed of destructive instruments, or tired of carrying a heavy 
load, or timidly avoiding the presence of others, or indulging in too 
much sleep, or fatigued from long journey, or who appears to be a 
stranger to the place in the localities such as inside or outside 
the capital, temples of gods, places of pilgrimage, or burial 
grounds (ibid, IL 36). Among the Classical writers, Stralm refers 
to a board of town officers who attended to the euterlainrncint of 
foreigners, assigning to them lodgings, keeping watch over their 
modes of life, escorting them on the way when they leave the 
country, taking care of them when they are sick, burying them if 
they die and forwarding their property to the relatives of the 
deceased.^ 

Slavery existed in different forms and degrees of servitude in 
India even when Megasthenes came as an ambassador to the court of 
Ghandragupta Maurya, nay, it existed even in earlier times. The 
treatment of slaves was, nevertheless, so liberal and humane that 
slavery, -even if it existed in the country, was nothing as compared 
withits Gteek or Roman form. One of the remarkable facts, noted 
by Megasthenes about India was that all tlie Indians were free, 
and not one of them was a slave. Though the Lakedamonians 
and,, the Indians a,greed so far in this- naattcr, the former held 
the Helots as slaves, but the latter did not even use aliens as 
slaves and much less a countryman of their own.® The statement 
of the Greek ambassador about the non-cxistence of slavery 
in India has rather" been misconstrued by his modern' crilics, 
Diodorus truly represents the account of Megasthenes, 'When 
he, says, ‘^Of several remarkable customs ' existing , -among- the 
Indians,, 'there is , one described by th'e,ir ancient philosophers 
which one may regard as truly admirable; for the law ordains 
that no one among them shall, under any circumstances, l>c a 
slave, but that enjoying freedom, they shall respect the equal right 
to it which all possess.”^ Thus Megasthenes was concerned with 

^ Dharmavasathinah pashancli-pathikan avedya vilsayeyuh. 

managers of Dkarma^alas should allow the heretics and travellers to 
reside after reporting their arrival to the city-oflicer concerned.*’ 

* MoCrindle, Ancient India, p. 87. 

» Ibid, p. 21 If. 
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the ideal advocated by the philosophers and religious teachers 
and the underlying spirit of the law of the land, and not with 
the actual state of things. If we say that in England and Burma 
there is no harlot in the eye of law, we do not certainly 
mean that there is no harlot in fact * all that we intend here 
is a distinction between de jure and de facto. Speaking of the 
philosophic and religious standpoint, he was careful to observe : 
“Those, they thought, who have learned neither to domineer 
over nor to cringe to others will attain the life best adapted 
for all vicissitudes of lot : for it is but fair and reasonable to 
institute laws which find all equally, but allow property to be 
unevenly distributed.’ 

The Arthasastra (III. 13) emphatically declares that servitude 
is not verily consistent with the condition of an Aryan (na 
tvevaryasya dasabhavah), though it may not be improper among 
the unclean to sell or buy children for servitude (Mlechchhanarn 
adoshah prajarn vikretum adhaturn va). The general tenour of the 
laws prescribed in this great work is to afford all possible chances 
to the slaves to regain their free state. 

Buddha not only abstained himself from receiving slaves, 
male and female, as gifts but also restrained his disciples from 
it. He prohibited traffic in human beings’ (satta-vanijja, 
i.e., manussa-vanijja) on the part of the laity.^ In accordance 
with the Jataka maxim, no person should offer himself to 
slavery. 

Taking servitude to be an existing social institution, Asoka 
pleaded for seemly behaviour (sarnpatipati, R.E. IX, P.E. VII). 
Buddha defined in a concrete form the nature of such a behaviour, 
and the Arthasastra prescribed the laws for its regulation by the 
state.®, . • - / 

Going by Anoka’s statement that he had enacted many regulations 
of piety (bahukani dhamnia-niyamani, P.E. VII), we cannot but 
understand that all of them were intended to give a practical effect 
to the principles of piety or duty enunciated in the edicts and 
promulgated through them. These regulations having not all been 
placed on record, to make an idea of what they might be we have no 
other alternative but taking our guidance from the theoretical 
scheme of the whole duty of a noble housObGlder as advocated by 

' ' '';Ibld,'p.'38. '' 

* Bartia^ Inscriptioas, iL p. 307 f. 

' .Ibid,: p. 308 f;,, 
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B'ii,dd“ha and to a great extent to infer from thc'state-cnforccable laws 
of conduct as prescribed in the Arthasastra. 

2, As ‘Dpasaka-dharma : The term npasaka is employed in the 
edicts to denote, precisely as in the Buddhist and Jaina worksj the 
householders (gharasta, gahatha^ R.E, XII, R.E, XIII) included in 
a religious comm;anity as lay adherents and supporters of a distinct 
body or sect (nikaya, R.E* XIII) of the ^ramanas or the Brahmanas 
(BhabrUj R.E* XIII). The feeling of veneration and the cherishing 
of serene faith (galave, pasade) determined the devotional attitude of 
the upasakas and upasikas (Bhabru, R.E* XIII), Each sect or school 
of thought had its own doctrinal tradition (kalanagama, R.E* XU),; 
not to call it a scripture in the absence of writing being used for the 
purpose of recording and transmitting that tradition. The upasakas 
attached to a particular sect were supposed to believe that all that 
was embodied in such a tradition was well said (subhasitc va, 
Bhabru). Apart from their adherence to this or that sect or 
school of accredited religious teachers, the upasakas were mere 
householders belonging to different social grades and orders. 
As householders their lives were regulated by certain social 
customs and usages, certain rules of decorum and conduct, 
and certain laws of the land enforced by the state, while as 
upasakas they were temperamentally disposed to cultivate certain 
special virtues and to shun certain vices emphasized by the 
ministers of the faith in which they were believers (tatra tatra 
prasamna, R.E. XII). 

Rajadharma being primarily concerned with secular affairs of 
men, it is ultimately reducible to Upasaka or Grihastha Dharma, The 
difference between the two lies in the fact that there is state sanction 
behind the former, while the latter has nothing behind it but the 
force of customs and social approval or disapproval, not to call it 
social and religious sanction. The common aims of both are the 
attainment of good and happiness here and the attainment of heaven 
(avaga) hereafter ; the attainment of Nirvana or Moksha . is 
far beyond their scopes. The chief interests of both centre round 
' the three topics of dana (charity), sila (virtue), and sagga (heaven), 
here dana and sila being just the two means to the attainment of 
heaven. The heaven in popular belief is a paradise of unbounded 
joy and happiness (vipule svage)— a higher world or state of existence 
where a pious man reaps the great fruit of his meritorious 
deeds on earth (bahu-kalanam, sadfaavani, R,E/ V, R.E, VH). 
The celestial mansions, celestial elephants, fiery and other 
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celestial forms (divyani rupani) symbolise the paradise of popular 
fancy which in the eye of the ‘ divines and philosophers is but a 
fools’ paradise.^ This paradise is either the heaven of India, 
or that of the four Lohapalas, otherwise called Maharajas, 
or at the best the divine world of Brahma who is endowed with 
eternal youth and unsurpassed glory.^ The commingling of the 
gods and men in Jambudvipa is claimed by Asoka as his most re- 
markable achievement through strenuous exertion (M.R.E). Asoka’s 
expression, misibhuta (commingled), is explained in the Jataka Com- 
mentary in a physical sense, meaning ‘brought into close bodily 
contact so that they might appear as clasping each other’s hand’.^ 
Thus here by commingling we are not to think of comradeship 
(sahavyata) in heaven which is possible only after death but of 
coming together on earth in human form, e.g., in a mixed congre- 
gation (samagama) of gods and men listening to an important 
religious discourse. To be a god, even one of an inferior rank (devo 
va devahhataro va), was the popular aspiration of a person practising 
a certain kind of virtue, conforming to a certain rule of conduct, 
keeping a certain religious vow (imina silena, imina acharena, imina 
vattasamadanena).^ * According to the Classical writers, the 
Brachmanes of India were regarded as ‘dear to the gods.’ This 
enviable position was contested by the l^ramanas, and no less by a 
righteous king emperor like Asoka bearing the title of Devanampriya. 
The persons who became gods after death came down to the earth 
to express their gratefulness to the righteous universal monarch. To 
erect a ladder between heaven and earth was the ambition of 
the Devanarnpriya as of other powerful monarchs and saints. 
The practice of virtue (sila) came to be popularly extolled as 
the ladder for climbing up to heaven (saggarohana-sopanarn).® 
The sculptural representation of the ladder by which Buddha 
descended at Samkasya in one of the Bharhut panels, with 
Sakra and Brahma as umbrella bearers, is too naively physical 
to retain the charm of the poetic metaphor behind the popular 
legend* . , 

‘ With regard to the position of Asoka’s Dharma as a form of 
TJpasaka Dharma, we may do no better than quoting below the 

1 Samyutta, I, p. 33 ; Ceylon Lectures, p. 221 f. 

* Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 250. 

» Jataka, V, p. 86 : hatthena hattharn gahetva kayamissibhavam upagata. 

Gf. Saratthappakasini, I, p. 14. 

^ Samyutta, IV, p, 180, ? Visuddhimagga, I, p. 10. 
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significant observation of Rhys Davids according to which “It was 
the Dhamma for layman, as generally held in India, but in the form, 
and with the modification, adopted by the Buddhists. The curious 
thing about this Dhamma, as a descriptioh of the whole duty of man, 
the good layman, is, especially when we consider its date — its 
extraordinary simplicity.’^ 

Bhandarkar has ably discussed in this connection the importance 
of the Singalovada Suttanta to which attention was drawn for the 
first time by me (J.R.A.S., 1915). This discourse of Buddha on the 
whole duty of a good householder was not unreasonably esteemed 
as Gihi-vinaya or ‘Institute for the householders.’ The Mangala 
Sutta, with the Mahamangala Jalaka in its background, is but a 
poetical summary of the Singsllovada Suttanta. The interest of the 
longer pro.se di.scour.se lies in the fact that it sets out a scheme 
of the whole duty of a good householder, which is conceived 
on a reciprocal or relational basis and may as such serve 
as the doctrinal basis of a Law of Persons. The six typical 
relations of reciprocity arc tiiosc between parents and son, 
teachers and pujjil, husband and wife, kin-sman and kinsman, 
■rtend and friend, master and slaves and hirelings, the Sramanas 
tnd Brihmatms and the lay supporter. 'I’hcrc is nothing 
to prevent one from adding to these such other relations as 
those between king and subject, brother and brother, brother 
and sister, neighbour and neighbour, senior and junior, the 
rich and the poor, men and lower animals. The edicts of Asoka 
presuppose all these relations, the 6y.stcmatic way of thinking in 
India in terms of such relations being pccularly Buddhistic. The 
stress is laid in the edicts on the most elementary duties probably 
under the thought that when these arc fulfilled, the rest are bound 
to follow. Consistently with its limited scope a state can regulate 
the minimum of human good, leaving the maximum to be achieved 
by the collective effort of the nation or community. The elementary 
principles of piety or duty inculcated by Afoka consist in the 
following ; 

(a) respectful attention® to parents (matari pitari susrQsa, 
R.E. III, R.E. IV, R.E. XI, R.E. XIII, P.E. VII, 
M.R.E., Bra, Ye) ; 

(b) respectful attention to teachers and preceptors and honour- 
ing them in all humility (achariyeapachayitaviye sususeta 

Buddhist India, p. 294. 

I prefer this rendering to ‘docility’, ‘olK'diena;’, or ‘hearkening’. 
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viye, M.R.E., Si^ guru-susumsa, R.E. XIII, gurunam 
apachiti, R.E. IX, also M.R.E., Ye^ P.E. VII) ; 

(^) respectful attention to high personages (agabhutisususa,^ 
R.E. XIII) ; 

[d) respectful attention to seniors or men of experience 
(thaira-susrusa, vudha-sususa, R.E. IV), following their 
advice and waiting upon them (vayomanalahanarn 
anupatipati, P.E. VII, thairanm vudhanm dasane, 
R.E. VIII) ; 

(<?) seemly behaviour and liberality to the Sramanas and the 
Brahmanas (satnana-babhanesu sarnpatipati^ R.E. IV, 
P.E. VII, bamhana samananam danam, R.E. Ill), as well 
as waiting on them (dasane cha, R.E. VIII) ; 

( f ) seemly behaviour and liberality to friends, associates, 
comrades and kinsmen (mita-sharnthuta-shahaya- 
natikeshu shamyapatipati, R.E. XIII, danam, R.E. Ill, 
R.E. XI); 

(|r) seemly behaviour to slaves and servants (dasabhatakamhi 
samyapatipati, R.E. IX, R.E. XI, P.E. VII) ; 

Qi) cherishing parental feeling towards the subjects and 
cherishing filial feeling towards the king (S.R.E. II) ; 

{%) the non- slaughter of life and the non-harming attitude of 
mind towards living beings (anarambho prananam avihisa 
bhutanam, R.E. IV). 

The idea of mutual obligations in the discharge of duties by 
householders is clearly suggested in Asoka’s instruction — ‘‘This 
should be propounded by a father or a son or a brother or a husband 
(master ?)® or a friend, associate or relative, or even by neighbours : 
This is good, this should be done” (R.E, IX, R.E. XI), 

The definitive modes of performing the duties stressed by Asoka 
are catechetically enumerated as follows in the Singalovada 
Suttanta : 

(^) Five are the typical modes of discharging one’s duty to 
one’s mother and father, viz., maintaining them out of a 

^ Here the word agabhuti is to be equated with agrabhuti, cf. Subhuti, 
Bhavabhuti, and not with agrabhriti, meaning a person drawing higher salaries. The 
agrabhutis or agras are really purisuttamas (purushottamas), such as Buddhas, 
Pratyeka Buddhas, Arhants, cf* var^ in the Katha Up. expression— prapya 
varan..' 

^ Anoka’s word spamikena (svamikena) which corresponds to pali samikena 
(Digba, III, P‘ 190 : samikena bhariya pachchupatthatabba) should be translated by 
‘by a husband’. 
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feeling of gratitude that he was reared up by them, doing 
their duties, keeping up the family tradition, deservedly 
inheriting their property, and performing funeral 
duties, 

(b^ r, d) Five arc the typical modes of discharging one^s duty 
to one’s teachers and preceptors, viz,, rising up from 
seat at their approach/ waiting upon them for 
instructions, attentively listening to their words, 
rendering personal services and preparing the lessons 
given, 

(e) Five are the typical modes of discharging one’s 
duty to the ^ramanas and the Brahmanas, viz*, 
friendly bodily action, friendly vocal action, friendly 
mental action, keeping the door of hospitality open 
to them, and supplying them with their temporal 
needs* 

(/) Five arc the typical modes of discharging one’s duty to 
one’s friends, associates, comrades and relations, viz., 
offering help and presents, pleasing with sweet words, 
doing good to them, expressing fellow-feeling, and keep- 
ing up amity among them. 

(g) Five are the typical modes of discharging one’s duty to 
one’s slaves and hirelings, viz., employing them according 
to their capacity, giving them proper meals and wages, 
attending them in times of illness, sharing with them 
delicacies and special dishes, and occasionally granting 
them leave. 

The Artha&tra prescribes the state enforceable laws relating to 
the slaves and hirelings (III. 13, III. 14). It prescribes similar laws 
to regulate man’s duty to his parents, wife, children, brothers and 
sisters : 

<«Whcn a capable person other than an apostate (patita) neglects 
to maintain his children and wife, mother and father, minor brothers 
and sisters, or widowed girls, he shall be punished with a fine of 
twelve panas. 

When, without making provision for the maintenance of his wife 
and sons, any person embraces asceticism, he shall be punished with 
the first amercement.”^ 

Pali uttbaBcaa, wliidi Buddhoghosa explains as meaning pachehugganianam 

kalva. 

Arthai^tra, 11. 1. 
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3, As universal religion : The term ^universal religion’ as 
applied to Asoka’s Dharma is sweetly vague in its connotation ; it is 
just an empty word of praise until the meaning in which it is 
used is precisely defined. One can say that it is non-credal in its 
stress and non-sectarian in its spirit, — non-credal in the sense that it 
eschews all matters of theology and speculative philosophy, and non- 
sectarian in the sense that it nowhere intends thrusting any man’s 
views and beliefs upon another. As Rhys Davids puts it, ‘^There is 
not a word about God or the soul, and not a word about Buddha or 
Buddhism.” The Four Noble Truths, the Causal Genesis, Nirvana, 
and other distinctive tenets of Buddhism find no place in it. The 
word Dharma which, according to Rhys Davids, corresponds with 
the Latin forma^ means ^good form’, and the two main points dis- 
cussed in Asoka’s Dharma are what is proper for good men to do 
and what is improper for them not to do, or, as one might say, what 
are the things that lead to sin (asinava-gamini, P.E. Ill), to demerit 
and vice (apuna, papa, R.E. X, P.E. HI), or innate proneness to sin 
(parisrava, R.E. X), in short, to the state of woe and the utter de- 
gradation of human nature (mahapaya, S.R.E. I), and what are, on 
the other hand, the things that lead to much good (bahukayana, P.E. 
Ill), to unbounded merit (anamtarn punam, R.E. IX), in short, to 
grand heaven (vipula svaga, M.R.E.) which is a state of unbounded 
joy and happiness and to the elevation of human nature (abhyurnna- 
misati, P.E. VII). These are indeed the two main points 
with which religion is concerned, whether it be Buddhism 
or Jainism, Brahmanism or popular Hinduism, Christianity or 
Islam. 

Asok upon the principle of tolerance. 

The A^ohun idea of toleration differs, however, from the general 
Indian idea iu that it offers a scheme of active co-operation (sama- 
viya) among all sects for their growth in essential matters (saravadhi 
asa savapasarndanam, R.E. XII), and does not leave any sect to itself 
under the comfortable belief that all faiths lead ultimately to one and 
the same goal. It wants all sects and exponents to come together 
for frank and free interchanges of their thoughts and ideas in a nxu- 
tually helping spirit. It urges that men of all sects should listen to 
and study each other’s doctrines so that all may be well-informed 
(bahusruta) and possessed of noble traditions (kalanagama, R.E. 
XII). If there be any criticism in the course of discussions, it should 
be as light as possible and always to the point, but there, must also 
be due appreciation of other sects in this or that point (tamhi tamhi 
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Now, to consider some of the behests of Asoka’s Upasaka 
Dharma. The first of them is respectful attention to mother 
and father (matari pitari susrtisa). This corresponds to 
Buddha’s expression mata-pitu-upatthanam. The valedictory 
address in the Taittiriya Upanishad ( 1. 11. 2 ) enjoins : 
matridevo bhava, pitridevo bhava. ^‘Honour thy father 
and thy mother” is one of the ten commandments in the Old 
Testament. 

The second is respectful attention to teachers and 
preceptors (achariya-susrusa, guru-susrusa). Respectful attention 
(susrusa) is one of the five typical modes of fulfilling 
one’s duty to teachers and preceptors (achariya, Digha, 
III, p. 189). The Taittiriya Upanishad (1.11.2) enjoins: 
acharyadevo bhava. Covering the first two behests the 
Great Epic (XII. 54. 17) lays down the following maxim of 
conduct : 

Matapitror hi susrusha kartavya sarvadasyubhih, 
acharya-guru-susrusha tathaivasramavasinam^. 

These are covered also by the following stanza (332) from the 
Dhammapada : 

Sukha matteyata loke, atho petteyyata sukha, 
sukha samannata loke, atho brahmannata sukha^. 

The third is non-slaughter of life and non-harming mental 
attitude towards living beings (anararnbho prananain, avihirnsa'bhu- 
tanam). That this is a common behest of Jainism and Buddhism 
goes without saying despite the fact that the expressions are more 
Buddhistic than Jaina. The Great Epic (XII. 109. 15) emphatically 
declares;; 

Ahimsarthaya bhutanam dharma-pfavachanam kritam.® 

‘«Thou shalt not kill” is one of the ten Biblical commandments. 
The universality of Asoka’s Dharma may be particularly appre- 
ciated with regard to its psycho-ethical concepts. In answer to the 
self-put question — ^Wherein does the Dharma consist ? Asoka men- 

^ Of. Saniyutta, I, p. 178; 

Matari pitari va pi atha jet^amhi bhatari l 
achariye diatuttharohij tesu na manam kayiratha I] 
tesu assa sag^avOj tyassa apachita assu n 
« S. N. Mitra draws attention to this Pali stanza which extols reverential atti- 
tude towards mother and father, the J^ramanas and the Br^manas. Cf, Digha, 

.III,p. 169/^"';:/' ' 

a Cf. Manu, 11. 159 ; 

ahinisayaiva bhut^am kaxyam keyo’nui^anam^ 

M ',,r r • . 
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tioas the six principles of which the first two arc apasinave and 
bahukayane. Here apasinave corresponds in a sense to apaparisrava 
(R.E.X) meaning ‘little demerit’, ‘little sin’, better ‘little proneness 
to sin.’ In the Jaina Acharanga Sutra, parissava and asava are 
treated as synonyms. Evidently the two terms represent two sides 
of piety, namely, negative and positive ; ‘little evil’ and ‘much 
good.’ The second term, balmkayane or ‘much good’ as an 
abstract moral quality, finds its fulfilment in many good 
deeds (bahuni kayanani, P.E. 11), In R.E. IV, however, the 
expression bahukalanarn is employed in a concrete collective 
sense ; 

maya bahukalanarn katarn (R.E. IV). 

me bahuni kayanani katani (P.E. II). 

kata me kalyana anekarupa, (J.V, p, 421), 

The two directly antithetical terms are kayanc (kalyanam) and 
pipe (papain) in which case isinava must be treated as a resultant 
moral factor following from a sinful deed, — from an act of 
demerit (apufia, P.E. 11, R.E. X). Corresponding to kayina and 
pap# in P.E. II, we have in R.E. V the use of the two antithetical 
terms sukatam and dukatam. It may be noted that in the rcli^ 
gious literature of India, whether Buddhist, Jaina or Brahmanical, 
punya and .pipa, sukrita and dtishkrita, sadhu and asadhu, and the 
like* are frequently met with as antithetical pairs of terms. In the 
opinion of Bhandarkar asinava corresponds more to the Jaina i 
a^il^ya than to the Pali adiaava, none of the Buddhist enumerations 
of the passions and acts with reference to adinava being suited to the 
Aiokan context. The Pali Sdhiava is explained by Buddhaghosa in 
the sense of amadhurabhava, upaddava and dosa. In the Nikayas, 
adinava in the sense of ‘fault’ (dosa) occurs as a synonym of okara 
and samkilesa {staining of nature) due to which all passions 
become very painful and disappointing. In the phrase, adinavo 
efedha bhiyy% the term stands fi*r trouble.^ The Itivuttaka Comment- 
ary connects adinava also widi such malevolent passions as kodha 
and raana.® In the Amarakosha, adinava, Ssrava and klesa signify 
three allied afflictions due to a disease, the first for the general weak- 
ening of the system, the second for the infuriating of the organs, 
and the third for the ailments. Referring to the Acharanga Sutra 
(P.T.S. Ed., p. 92), Bliandackar observes: “Jainism specifies 
eighteen kinds of papa or sin and forty two kinds of asravas. These 

> Samyuita, I, p. 9. 

’ Itivuttaka C3ommentary, Siamete Ed., p, 60 : dMC adinaye, . 





two lists k^v^e four malevolent affections in common, called kUShayUs. 
Two of these are krodha and mana, exactly two of the passiorls 
named by Asoka, The isya of Asoka, again, is to be found iii the 
Jaina list of the papas, as irshya or dvesha ; chamdiye and 
nithuliye are alone not traceable, though they are covered 
by the malaffection hirnsa mentioned under asrava. Thus 
the use of the term asinava (anhaya), distinction betweeh 
it and papa, and the inclusion of at least three passions of the 
Jaina lists are enough to convince anybody that in all likelihood, 
Asoka has here adopted and assimilated same psychological 
concepts of Jainism.” 

Here the evidence of the Aupapatika Sutra would seem more con- 
clusive. In this Sutra, the adjective anhaya-kare, meaning ‘causing 
affliction’, anhaya having to all intents and purposes the connotation 
of the term asinava, is applied to a malevolent mind needing control. 
The other predicates of such a mind are chhedakare (swayed by the 
passion of cutting), bheyakare (swayed by the passion of piercing), 
paritavanakare (causing distress), uddavanakare (afflicting) and 
bhuopaghaie (hurting beings). This mind is characterised as sayajje 
(impure), sakirie (offending), sakakkase (rough), kadue (paining), 
nitthure (cruel), and pharuse (rude). 

Asoka’s list of terms may be shown to have presupposed rather 
the Buddhist psycho-ethical concepts than the Jaina. In P.£, III, 
hemehtions fierceness (chamdiye), cruelty (nithuliye), anger (kodhe), 
vanity (mane), and isya (malignity) as the tnalevolent passioris that 
leUd to evil (asinava-gamini). The list in S.R.E. I consists of such 
terms as malignity (isa), irascibility (asulope), cruelty (nithuliye),^ and 
oppressiveness (tulana).^ Almost all of these terms are grouped 
together in the Dhammadayada Sutta (Majjhima, I) and the Piira- 
bheda Sutta ai expounded in the Mahiriiddesa. The twd Pali lists, “ 
taken together, contain the following terms, among others : kodka, 
issa, mana^ chandikka, and assuropa. The two adjectives, chanda 
and pharusa, are applied to one and the same people.® Asoka’s 
expressions akhakhase achamde sakhinalambhe or achaindam 
aphaiusam (S.R.E. I) have their Pali parallels in akakkasam 
apharusam (Jataka, III, p. 282). .Asoka’s sakhinalambhe exactly 

Pali rdtthuriyam, Mak^iddesa Commentary to the Attadanda Sutta, 
Cf. nilthuriyo in the text itself. 

^ For tulana, Cf. janapada-tudana in Digha, III, p. l79. 

Majjhima. HI, p. 268 : Sunaparanta manussa chanda pharusa. Cf. Amara- 
kosha, I. 318, nishthuram parushaiU ; Bhagavad Oita, XVI 4, krodhah parushyam . 
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tary term mada signifies the pride of birth, the pride of wealth, 
position, learning, etc. The extolling of oneself and the con*- 
demning of others (attukkamsana paravambhana) are due to 
mada.^ For the association of mana with the passion of kodha 
in Pali the reader may consider the following admonition of 
Buddha : 

kodham jahe, vippajaheyya manam. 

^‘^Give up anger, conceit should be completely given up.” 

The Pali equivalents of Asoka’s charndiye and asulope are 
chandikkarn and assuropa. The Pali scholiasts explain chandikka ias 
meaning rigidity, which is the state of a rigid person (thaddha- 
purisa), while, as defined in the Amarakosha, the chanda is a person 
whose nature is fierce (atikopanah). Thus Asoka’s charndiye may 
preferably be translated by fierceness. The Mahaniddesa Commen- 
tary defines assuropa as the distemper of mind (anattamanata 
chittassa), while others take it to mean that violent passion in man 
which causes tears in others (assujananatthena, assuropanto).^ The 
Pali word assuropa stops us from equating asulope with asulopa 
(quick loss of temper), just as Asoka’s asulope prevents us ac- 
cepting asurupo as a variant ingeniously suggested in the Pali 
Commentary. 

Nithuliye, here translated by cruelty, has nitthuriyam for its Pali 
equivalent. The adjective nishthura as applying to speech or words 
is paraphrased in the Amarakosha by kakkhata, paurusha, krura, and 
the like, the first two having their equivalents in Asoka’s a-khakhase 
a*-phalusam. 

The remaining term tulana, here translated by oppressiveness, 
has been equated by some with turna which is not justifiable for 
reason that turna is not used as a substantive. Its P^li equivalent 
is tudana, meaning pidahain, Cf. Pali janapada-tudana or janapada- 
tudanam. 

The concepts belonging to the category of bahukayane or *much 
good’ are daya, dane, sache, sochave, madave and sadhave (P.E. II, 
P.E. ¥II). The four concepts of sayame (self-control), bhavasudhitl 
(purity of motive), katamnata (gratitude) and dadhabhatita (firm 
devotion) are connected with dana (R. E. VII). These are reduced in 
the same edict to two, viz.’ sayame and bhavasudhi. The concepts 
of savrabhutana(i:n) akshati, samyaiha and samachiariya are grouped 

1 Itivuttaka Commentary, op. cit., p. 63. 

a M?thanidde?a Copn^entary, Siamese gd, II, p. 11. 
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together with madava in R.E. XIII. The two terms, anirambha 
and avihimsa, are mutually complementary- The guiding princi- 
ple of Asoka’s Dharma, precisely as that of Buddhism and other 
early Indian systems of faith and thought, is the principle of action 
which is presented by such terms as ustana (readiness to action), 
parikrama (power of action), pakama (strenuous exertion), uy§ma 
(effort), and usaha (zeal, ardour). The opposite states of mind and 
body arc represented by anavuti (non-application), aMya (indo- 
lence) and kilamatha (weariness for exertion). The whole activity is 
to proceed on the twofold basis of dhamma (piety) and slla (virtue) 
yvhich is the same as to say, through the practice of piety (dhamma- 
charana, R.E. IV) and that of seemly behaviour (samachariya, R.E. 
XIII), and it Is to be directed towards feeling concern for oneself, feel- 
ing concern for one’s own people, and doing good to the whole world. 

The first pair of terms consists of dayS and dana. Here dayS, 
translated by pity, ha.s anuddaya for its Pali equivalent. According 
to Buddha, anuddaya presupposes fellow-feeling, sympathy (samSnat- 
tata) and a friendly heart (mcttachittatS). From the set of synonyms 
given in the Amarakosha, it is evident that day! presupposes com- 
passion (karunya) which is felt in the heart, and that it has two ex- 
prcMional forms, viz., anukampS (feeling concern) on the part of 
seniors and anukrosa (.showing concern) by juniors. In Buddha’s 
terminology avihiitisa has the positive connotation ofkaruna, karufifia 
or sakantnabhava, i.e., the compassionate state of mind which finds 
its expression in feeling concern for the good of all beings (sabba- 
bhfitahitanukampa). According to the Bhagavad Gita (XVL 2), daya- 
means feeling pity for all beings (daya sarvabhuteshu). Pity as a noble 
fueling stands opposed to cruelty. Dana, which may be translated by 
liberality, charity or charitable disposition, is a tangible expression 
of 4ayi. Dina implies tyaga (Pali chaga, parichchaga), which is both 
the spirit and the act of self-sacrifice. Afoka speaks of various forms 
and acts of dana (R.E. II. R.E. XII, P.E. II, P,E. VII, BarSbar). In 
PJE. 11, he expressly refers to ‘giving the eye’ (chakkhudanc) and 
‘granting the boon of life to the lower creatures’ (pSna-dakhinaye). 
The monumental acts of piety (dhammathambhani) mentioned in 
P.E. VII are all concrete instances of dana. By the eye (chakkhu) is 
meant, of course, the eye of wisdom (parSfiichakkhu, jflananetra), 
and iM>t the fleshy eye (mamsachakkhu).^ It is with reference to the 


* Mahfiaiddm, pp. 100, 354, Digha, III, p. 210, i^peals of three chakkhus, 
maqaaeWikhu, dibbachaklchiu (divine eye, clairvoyance) and paSISchaldthM, 
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eye of wi^om that As oka declared the gift of the doctrine (dhamm a- 
dana) to be the best of all gifts (R.E. IX^ R.E. XI). 

Dana implies, according to Buddha and others, the visagga, e.g. 
dhamma*sarnvibhaga^ (R.E. XI), dana-samvibhaga^ (P.E. IV), dana- 
visaga® (P.E. VII). Dana in itself is not a great thing in spite of 
the generally accepted maxim of the age that it is good (danam 
sadhu). Asoka speaks of the four moral qualities that go to enhance 
the value of dana, viz, sayame., bhavasudhi or bhavasudhita, katam- 
hata and dadhabhatita of which the equivalents are met with in the 
Great Epic^ and the Jataka®. The very word bhavasuddhih is met 
with in the Great Epic, XII. 167. 5 in the following ethical precept 
of Vidura : 

Bahusrutyarn tapas tyagah sraddha yajhakriya kshama | 
bhavasuddhir daya satyam samyamas chatmasampadah [i 

Nilakanttha paraphrases bhavasuddhi by nishkapatatvam, 'guile- 
lessness, sincerity.’^ 

Here sayama (samyama) stands for restraint in body, speech and 
mind,® bhavasudhita for the purity of motive, for what is called 
akshudrata in the Great Epic ; katamnata (kritajhata, Pali katahnuta) 
for gratitude or gratefulness which consists not only in acknowledging 
the service rendered by the benefactor, not only in not harming the 
benefactor, but also in rendering the service in return (katavedita) 
and dadhabhatita (dridhabhaktitva,® Pali dalhabhatti) for firm devo-^ 
tion (to the cause of piety), strongfaith. The valedictory address in the 
Taittiriya Upanishad (I. 11) insists on giving out of faith (sraddhaya 
dcyarn) ahd not giving without faith (asraddhaya adeyam), Buddha^- 


^ Pali dhamiiia-samviblaaga in Theragadia, verse 9, snppfiecf 
'Mitra; ' 

* Pali daim-samvibhaga in Jataka, III, p. 402. Cf. bhattasamvibhaga in 
Arthasastra, IV. 3. 

® Pali d^a-visagga in Petavatthu, II, 9, supplied by S. N. Mitra. Gf. deya- 
visarga in Arthasastra, IX. 6. 

^ Mahabharata, XIL 65. 39, XII. 67. 46 ; XII. 67. 57. Cf. Dakkbina-vibhanga 
Sutta in Majjhima, III, p. 253 f., and its commentary ; Saratthappaka^ini, !, pp. 
Abhidharmakoia, IV. 113-125 ; Manu, IV ; Bhagavad Gita, XVII. 21*23. Anantalal 
Tbakur, M. A., draws my attention to the word bhavasainiuddhi which occurs in 
the Bhagavad Gita, XVII-16, as well as its synonyms, hrjtsuddhi and chittasuddhi. 

® Jataka, y, p. 146, 

« Jntaka, y, p. 146 ; Bhamnaapada, verses 360-362 

’ Ibid, y, p. 147 ; Barua, Inscriptions, ii^ p. 300. 

® Arthai^astra, I. 9. 
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■word saddhadeyyam (Digha, I. p. 5) conveying the same idea. Asoka 
speaks of the restraint practised with regard to the whole of life 
(panesu sayamo, R.E. IX, R.E. XIII), and the restraint in the form 
of guarding one’s tongue (vachlguti, R.E. XII). In the Pali list of 
terms.^ samyama is sought to be distinguished from dama, the 
former meaning, according to Buddhaghosa, the restraint in accor- 
dance with the prescribed rules of conduct (sila-samyamo) and the 
latter the control of the senses (dame ti indriya-damane).* 

The next two categories of Asoka’s Dharma are sacha and 
sochaya, both of which are included in Buddha’s list.® In Pali, 
however, the first is combined with dbamma (saehche cha dhamme 
cha), and the second with uposatha, which is conceived as the abode 
of virtue (sllalayo, i.e., the proper occasion for taking and keeping 
the moral precepts). The combination of satya and dharma is as 
old as the older Upanishads.^ In Aiokan context, precisely as in 
that of the Pali Lakkhana Suttanta, the (wo terms, satya and 
dharma, arc devoid of all metaphysical connotation. As Bwddha- 
ghosa rightly points out, here the firat term stands for truthfulness 
in utterances (sachche ti vachisachchc), and the second for the 
system of piety relating to the ways of performing the ten wholesome 
acts (dhamme ti dasa-kusalakammapatha-dhamme),® That in 
Aioka’s terminology, too, the first term stands for truthfulness in 
utterances is evident from the insistence on speaking the truth 
(sacharn vataviyam, M.R.E. Bra). According to the general Indian 
notion, the truthful speech carries with it also the idea of a speech, 
which is pleasant, sweet, and appealing. So the adage goes to 
teach ; 

satyarn brQyat priyam bruylt, mS bruyat satyam apriyam,® 

As Buddha puts it, “Abandoning lying speech, Gotama the Recluse 
who has completely abstained from it, is the speaker of truth, given 


1 Digha, III, p. 147. 

* Sumangala-vilasini, III, p« 92S* 
® Digha, in,p. 147. 

♦ TaitteyaUp.iai. 1. 

Ill, ,p. 


Dayiaaiida Sarwati In hl$ Satyirtha-prtklla# modlfei this ttaxim as lO' 

suit his insistence on speaking the truth, ' whette it he plewtat ©r unpleiiMt * 
satyaip bruyat, priyam apriyam va. Truth can. iwer indeed be pl'eanmt In the 
literal sense of the term ; by its very nature .it k bound to uayfeMij^ md un^ 
compromising. All that is m.eant in toe above mxlm & tott ill spewing Unto 
one should not offend the rehned taste. 
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Up to truth, truthful, utters words that are worthy of trust 
and not to be slightly doubted by the world. Abandoning 
harsh speech, Gotama the Recluse who has completely abstained 
from it, utters speech which is faultless, sweet to the ears, 
lovable, goes into the heart, agreeable to many, pleasing to 
many.”^ By the expression ‘^that which is sweet to the 
ears’’ Buddhaghosa understands that which is sweetly worded 
(vyahjana-madhurataya kannanam sukha), and by 'that which 
is lovable* he understands that which is sweet in meaning 
(atthamadhurataya pemaniya).^ Asoka, too, insists on uttering 
words that are not harsh, impetuous, rude and that are full of 
winsome cordiality (akhakhase achamde aphalusain sakhinalambhe, 
S.R.E. I).3 ' The sweetness in meaning (athasa madhurata) gets its 
due emphasis in R.E. XIV.^ 

But the word sachcha conveys also the idea of sachcha- 
patinha implying as it does the resolve to keep the fealty 
to the oath taken, to keep the agreement entered into or 
word given, to keep the promise made under all circumstan- 
ces, however trying.® The notion of such a resolve is com- 
prehended by the term dhiti (dhriti, moral fortitude) which 
is met with in S.R.E. IL To be worth the name, both the 
dhiti and the patimna must be of an unshaken character 
(ajala, achala, S.R.E. II). The four principles of sachcha in the 
above sense, dhamma (piety), dhiti (moral fortitude) and chaga 
(self-sacrifice) are grouped together in the moral of the Vanarinda 
Jataka (No. 57). The term sochaye (Pali socheyya), here translated 
by purity, really implies the sense of purity or the consciousness of 
being oneself pure in body, speech and thought. This may be 
treated as the pre-requisite of a pious deed or an act of virtue, e.g., 
the observance of the sabbath. 

The next pair of terms is composed of madave and sadhavc 
(P,E. VII)* In the Pali lists maddava (Sk. mardava) is invariably 

} Digha, I, p. 4 ; Musavadam pahaya musavada pativirato samano Gotamo 
Sachchavadi sachcliasandho theto pachcliayiko avisamvadako lokassa. Pham- 
savacham pahaya pharusa vacha pativirato samano Gotamo ya sa vacha nela 
kannasukha pcmaniya hadayamgama poii bahujanakanta bahujanamanapL 

^ Sumang^a-vilasinij I, p. 75. Cf, Artha^a^tra, II. 10. 

# Cf. Digha, III, p. 161 : sakhino. 

^ Cf. Digha, III, p. 171. Rama is extolled in the Ramayana as satyasandha. 

® Cf. Jataka, V, pp. 481, 488r 





confined with the concept of ajjava (Sk. arjava)J Corresponding 
to the grouping of tapas, danarn, arjavam, ahimsa and satyava- 
chanam in the Chhandogya TJpanishad (III. 17. 4.) we have in the 
Jataka (V, p. 378) the categorisation of the following concepts : 
D&nain sllam parichchagam ajjavam maddavam tapam 
akkodharn, avihirnsam cha khantin cha avirodhanam. 

The word ajjava signifies moral rectitude or uprightness, which 
H&s behind Asoka’s principles of uniformity in procedure and 
ttsiformity in justice (viyohala samatS damda-samata, P.E. IV), 
raaddava is meant gentleness, mildness, which is the opposite 
of intrepidity (sahasa) accounting for all rash acts of violence, 
detention and coercion (vadho bamdhanam palikilesam). 

In sadhava we have the concept of nobleness which underlies all 
noble deeds (sadhavani, P.E. VII). The noble deeds are all good 
d^ds (kalS^axp, kayanani, R.E. V, P.E. II). The kalyanas or good 
deeds ewphasiaed in the Jataka (V, p. 492) are precisely these 
repeatedly mentioned in the edicts.® 

. The concept of khamti (kshanti) is combined with that of 
lahudamdata (light punishment) in R.E, XIII, In the Mahibhaipsa 
jataka, we have the succession of the four concepts of akkodha, 
avihiipsa, khanti and avirodhana. According to the scholiast, 
friendliness (metta) is at the back of the first, compassion (karunS) 
k at the back of the second, the third implies the notion of toleration 
or forbearance (adhivasana), and the fourth means non-hostifity.® 
Thou^ khanti and titikkhS are often used as synonym.?, the former 
is taken to mean the toleration of a person who is physically strtmger 
by one who is physically weaker and the second to mean the 
toleration of a weaker person by a stronger man. The Buddhist 
khanti is for more than the Christian idea of forbearance in that ip 
the practice of this moral quality the oppressed are expected not 
©idy to patiently bear the pain of oppression caused but also to 
think well of the oppressor. In the Bfaagavad Gita fXVI. 43)^ 
kshama (i.Ci, kshSnti) is succeeded by dhfiti or moral fortitude. 


iM rf — r '....'-.r-.. ■ : - , I r- 

to*’ verse 250' : Ofl'Manii, VI. mmittefating tibie tm pifiBdLpto 
of ■ 'dhfiti, Icslmma, dana, 

akrodha. The Jaina list of ten principles consists of kshama, m^dava, ai^ava* 
satya, laucha, samyama, tapa, tyaga, akimehanya and brahmacharya. 

® Barm, Inscriptions, ii, p, 253. 

® Jataka, V, p. 379. 




CHAPTER Vm 
DHARMA-VIJAYA 

With Asoka, precisely as with Buddha and other Indian thinkei^, 
Dharma was not only a way of life or means of elevation of htrman 
nature but also a weapon for the conquest of men’s hearts, a royal 
means of bringing about a permanent cultural understanding between 
the countries and peoples and building a new nation or imperialisih 
on that very foundation. It remains yet to be seen how the Dharma- 
vijaya of Asoka served to place India between the cultures, to creafe, 
in other words, a Greater India with universalism as its ideal fdr 
the furtherance of the common cause of humanity. 

Asoka’s Dharma-vijaya was just one of the four great cufttiM 
conquests made by the Indo-Aryans in pre-Muslim India, the other 
three being the Digvijaya of Agni, the Dharma-vijaya of the Great 
Epic, and the Trailokya vijaya of the Karandavyuha. 

1. Definition of Dharma-vijaya : Gonquest is the donimant 
thought of a heroic age, a warrior king, a war-like people, a virSe 
race, a militant faith. It presupposes in all cases consciousness o£ 
strength, a sense of certainty about the rightness of the cause 
espoused, a strong conviction about the success to be attained, 
a vision of the future to follow, an intrepid will to act, an unabated 
zeal to proceed, a grCat power of endurance to withstand the 
obstacles on the way, a sens^^^ preparedness, a capacity to adjust: 
means to ends, an uncommon energy for incessant action, arid a Weff- 
disciplined army to carry out the orders. Its motive factors or 
^rin^ of action r^ either greed, malevolence and folly or 
maghanithity, ainity and Wisdom^ It is possible by sUine M 
of weapon. If it is possible by the sword, it goes by the 
l§arasakya or Sayaka- vijaya, and if by piety, it deserves the hame Of 
Dharma-vijaya (R.E. XIII). The weapons other than those implied 
by Dharma are taken to be comprehended by the antithetical term 
Adharma.^ The sword symbolises the violent method: with all its 
strategic skills and accessories resorted to on the failure of the 
4%)lomatic hiean^ bribmg and d:g|Using dissension. 

Dharma stands for the peaceful method with all its friendly at# of 
give and take* Whert greed is found to be the nioti^ 

^ Jataka, IV, p. 102. 
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conquest is to be classed as Lobha-vijaya,* and where malevolence 
the motive factor, it is to be called Asura-vijaya.® With these two 
forms of conquest is to be contrasted what is called Dharma-vijaya or 
conquest by Dharma.® As a moral concept, the Dharma-vijaya 
implies some amount of human consideration and mental discipline 
to conform to the laws of approved human conduct. 

As defined in the Arthasastra (XIIL 1), the Lobha-vijaya aims at 
what may be safely gained in land or money and the Asura-vijaya 
aims not merely at seizing the land, treasure, sons and wives and all 
of the conquered but also at taking his life, while the aim of Dharma- 
vijaya is fulfilled with mere obeisance or surrender (abhyavapatti) on 
the part of the conquered. In the words of Kalidasa, the Dharma- 
vijaya consists in robbing the conquered king of his glory but not 
of his territory.^ Asoka’s Dharma-vijaya consists, on the other hand, 
in the expression of good will and the assurance of territorial 
integrity (S.R.E. II), the friendly acts of public utility ( R.E. II ), 
and the advancement of the cause of humanity through piety 
(R.E. XIII). 

Professor Nilkanta Sastri poignantly observes ; “Whatever the 
relative ages of our texts, the classification of conquests and 
conquerors in Hindu political theory is logically complete, and has 
the ring of antiquity, and we may take it that the expression 
Dharma-vijaya was first carried in contrast to lobha or artha and 
asura-vijaya” (Calcutta Review, 1943, Feb. p. 121). Tlie Jataka 
distinction between Dhamma and Adhamma-vijaya (IVj p. 102) and 
Aloka’s distinction between the Dhamma and the Sarasaka (R.1S. 
XIII) presupposes the idea of just two kinds of vijaya, one the 
Dharma and the other Artha or Asura. 

The idea of Dharma-vijaya developed in the Brahmankal as well 
as the Buddhistic line of thinking. The common point between the 
two conceptions is that both are free from the thought about teixir 
torial aggrandisements.® The mere acknowledgement of supremacy 

^ Same as Arthavijaya in Mahabharata, XII, 58. 33. 

« Same as Asuravijaya in ibid, XII. 58. 38. 

* , ;Artbalastrai'XIII, % j:,M^ah:abbirata,XII, 58. SB I. 14* 2L ' ; 

♦ .Ragbiivamla, IV. 4. ^ , 

« p. 62£ : yathabhnttam eba bbuKjatba, ^*Bnjoy y<>iir 

tones as heretofore.*^ 

Nilkanta Sastri’s paper— "‘Dharmavijaya and Dhammavijaya” in the Calcutta 
Review, 1943, Feb., 115 AT. for an illuminating comment on the three kinds 
of vijaya. 
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by the weaker powers was sufBcient, according to the Arthasastra, to 
satisfy the ’4®^ Dharma-vijaya. It appears from the Great 
. Epic accQiint of the Digvijaya of the Pandavas that the offering of 
presents,^ or of revenues, or of both was to be the. tangible expression 
of obeisance or submission on the part of the conquered. 

Though mere ultimatum or negotiation through the envoys 
sometimes sufficed to effect it, the Brahmanical Dharma-vijaya was 
undeniably a conquest by the sword. Asoka rightly characterised it 
as a milder method of conquest where forbearance (kshanti) and 
light punishment (laghudandata) were to be practised and preferred 
(R.E. XIII). The Buddhistic Dharma-vijaya was to be achieved, on 
the other hand, without the employment of the sword or armed 
force (adandena asatthena) but certainly by means of the doctrine 
meaning the superior ideal of humanity (dhammena abhivijiya).^ 

In neither case, the Dharma-vijaya implied the idea of disband- 
ing the army or lessening the military equipment it presupposed, 
on the other hand, the sufficient strength and preparedness of the 
army and the full military equipment backed by adequate state 
resources and other elements of sovereignty. As Buddha emphati- 
cally puts it, invincible shall be the position of the righteous king 
overlord, not shaken by any human rival or enemy, internal or 
external, and the territory under his benign sway and protection 
•shall be undisturbed, free from all signs of aggression and oppression, 
thornless, populous, prosperous, secure, tranquil and unulcerated.^ 

There is not the slightest hint in the edicts and legends of Asoka 
that he either disbakded the ariny or was not fiilly prepared to cope 

y Cf. Hathigumpha Inscription in which the king of Pandya is said to hav^ 
sent valuable presents to Kharavela. 

* Digha, III, p. 59. / 

* The story of Vidudabha in the Dhanamapada Commentaiy, I, p. 346f., goes 
to show that the vow of non-violence on the part of the Sakyas Sadly failed to stay 
the cruel hand of the invader who carried out a plan of ruthless massacre in their 
taritory. The overcoming of the brute force by virtue or soul-force, as advocated 
in the Mah^avajataka, is a Utopian idea. 

^ Digha, III, pp. 59, 146, contains the following description of the stately 
position of the righteous king ov^lord ; 

chaturanto vijitavi janapada-thavariyappatto satta-ratana-samanhagato..*..* 
Paro sahassam kho pan assa putta bhavanti.sura virangarupa paraseha-pamaddanai 
So imam pathavim sagarapariyantam akhilam akantakam iddham phitam khemam 
sivam nirahbudam adandona asatthena abhivijiya ajjhavasati. Avikkambhiyo hoti 
(abbhantarena ta bahirena va) m^nussabhutenai pachchattjkena pachchamiltena^ 
See also Sumaugalavilasini, III. p. 922, ' . ^ “ 4 
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witjfe the menace to the security of life and property of the citizcBs 
arising from the mischievous action of the Atavis (R.E. XIII) or to 
his territory arising from the inimical action of the independent 
neighboixrs {S.R,E. II). 

Arrian’s remark that *a sense of justice prevented any Indian 
king from attempting conquest beyond the limits of India’ 
must not be taken to mean that any Indian king was lacking 
in the ambition of gaining the coveted position of a chltu- 
ranta or conqueror of the earth extending as far as the four 
seas, i. e., of a supreme lord of Jambudvipa. Brahmanian 
went to encourage the predatory instinct in man by accord- 
ing a popular religious sanction to the periodical hunting and 
military expeditions (mrigaya, digvijaya) on the part of a warrior 
king and a war-like people. It tended to foster the idea of 
conquest, no matter whether it was actuated by an avaricious, 
demoniac or righteous motive. The worldly motive was thereby 
kept in the forefront and the cultural motive in the background. In 
die Brahmanical tradition the Digvijaya of the warriors, the latter 
reaching its consummation in the performance of cither the home- 
sacrifice (Alvamedha-yajfia) or the still grander sacrifice called 
Rajasuya, each containing in its programme the holding of a Sabhl 
or Cloronation Durbar. 

With Buddha the Dharma-vqaya achieved without the employe 
ment of the sword or armed force implied the welcoming by the 
rival monarchs or powers of the cause of piety espoused by the 
t^hteous king emperor or superior power, ^ and this was precisely the 
underlying thought of the Dharma-vijaya of Aloka. As the great 
Maurya emperor himself puts it, “This, of course, is considered the 


' TSgha, III, p. 62f. ; Ihi kho maMr&ja, 

^ . iiteltScaja, te i»ahar&ja, aauxlRa mahiri^' ti. ' 

^ p&^rn hantabbo, adittoaip 

nadatabbam, yathabhuttaH cha bhunjaiba ti. 

Nilakanta Sastri acutely observes : 

“In this conquest by Dhatnma, the stress falls on the justice and virtue of tiie 
king who builds up for himself by long practice of Dhamma a high moral superiority 
gymbedized by the presence of wheel ; and this superiority secures for him the 
vrfuntary obedience of all rival kings on the face of the earth. The army is indeed 
present with the king, but it is simply an ornamental adjunct, there being no 
fig^tis^ or any employment of force. But the conquest and empire are real, 
though the imperialism is mild and benevolent in its nature.” The Calcutta 
Review, 1943, Vol. LXXXVI,p. 118, 
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chief conquest by the Beloved of the gods, namely, the conquest by 
piety. This has been achieved by the Beloved of the gods here as 
well as among all the borderers, even over a distance of six hundred 
leagues, (where the rulers are) the Greek king named Antiochus and 
four other (Greek) kings beyond the said Antiochus, namely, Ptolemy, 
Antigonas, Magas (and) Alexander, and constantly (the ruling 
peoples are) the Cholas, and Pandyas, even the Tamraparnyas. So 
also here, in the king’s territory, among the Yaunas and Kambojas, 
the Nabhakas and Nabhapamktis, the (parent) Bhojas and their 
offshoots,^ the Andhras and Parinda-Paradas, — everywhere (the 
people) follow the moral instruction of the Beloved of the gods. 
Even where the envoys of the Beloved of the gods do not go, even 
(there) they hearing of the system of piety and moral instruction of 
the Beloved of the gods, abide by and will abide by the Law 
of Piety’^ (R.E. XIII). The essence of Asoka’s Dharma-vijaya may be 
shown to have been recorded in the Gupta coin legends : sucharitair 
svargam jayati. ^‘He conquers even the heavens by virtues.” 

2. Dharma-vijaya of the Great Epic : We have in the Sabha- 
parva of the Great Epic a graphic account of the digvijaya or military 
campaigns undertaken by the four Pandava brothers and of its 
sequel — the Rajasuya sacrifice performed by king Yudhishthira, all 
under the guidance of Krishna Vasudeva. Its main narrative is 
concerned, however, with the great battle of Kurukshetra valiantly 
fought and won by the Pandavas under the same guidance of the 
Superman and God incarnate and with the laudable object of 
founding a dharmarajya. The victory at the battle of Kurukshetra, 
too, was Gonsummated by the performance of a horse-sacrifice by the 
Pandavas and the convening of a Coronation Durbar. The Bhagavad 
Gita contains a philosophic explanation of the battle of Kurukshetra, 
while the Sanatsujatiya Gita presents an elaborate explanation of 
the doctrine of apramada or principle of action which characterized 
Aloka% Dharma and guided all his noble undertakings and efforts, 
and which, as a matter of fact, was the distinctive tenet of all the 
heroic thdo-Aryan faiths of the past rooted in sraddha. 

The digvijaya of the Jaina king Kharavela as described In the 
Hathigumpha inscription, the digvijaya of the great Hindu king 
Sam described in his Allahabad Stone-pillar inscription 

and tjhe digvijaya of Raghu as described by Kalidtsa in his Raghu- 

1 This clisGards the previous trgns Bhojai and the hereditary 

Bhojas.’ ' ,,, , , , . ,, 
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vamsa partake all of the nature of the digvijaya of the Pindavas 
as described in the Great Epic and fall, therefore, within its 
scope. 

The idea of this digvijaya occurred to Arjuna after the killing of 
Jarasandha, the most powerful monarch of the Byihadratha dynasty 
of Magadha and a renowned scion of the Chedi race of warriors who 
were hostile to the aspirations of the Andhaka-Vfishnis or Ytdavas of 
Western India. Krishna Vasudeva himself belonged to the Sitvata 
or Andhaka Vyishni family of Dvarakl which was matrimonially 
connected with the Pandavas as well as the Ghedis of the Chedi 
country. The express motive behind this digvijaya is stated to be the 
increase of the liquid reserve and financial strength of the rising state 
by the collection of booties consisting in revenues and valuable 
presents.^ This motive is praised as warrior-like in spite of its being 
predatory and earthly. 

Four brothers started in four directions, eacii in one direction on 
an auspicious day, at an auspicious moment and unde^ an auspicious 
asterism. Arjuna who proceeded to the north conquered the whole 
northern division of Jambudvipa comprising the upper half of the 
Punjab proper, the whole of the state of KSshroir and Jammu, the 
Himalayan region extending as far cast as the Upper Assam Valley, 
Manipur and Chin Hills, and the trans-Himalayan hill-tracts and 
countries extending as far north as the southern boundary of 
Uttarakuru. The list of the conquered included monarchs, ruling 
da^Cs, hill tribes and savages. All of them were reduced to the 
position of karadas. Bhima who proceeded to the cast conquered the 
countries east of Kuru including Bengal and the Lower Assam Valley. 
Sahadeva who proceeded to the south conquered the countries that 
lay to the south of Kuru and whole of the southern division of 
Jambudvipa extending as far down as Pandya and Drivida, Ohon^ra- 
Kerala and Siinhala. The western countries that lay to the west of 
Kuru extended as far west as the Lower Indus Valley and even 
included the territories of the Pahlavas, the Barbaras, the Yavanas 
and the 6akas. The Rajasuya sacrifice was performed thereafter 
at Hastinapura. A grand feast was given. A sabhi was held to 
establish the paramount sovereignty of Yudhish|hira and the divinity 
or supreme personality of Krishna (YudhiiOxthir&bhishekafi tto 

* Mabibharata, II. 25, 3 : Aijuna said— 

Tatra kptyam aham manyc koshasya parivardhanam 

karam aharayishyami rajSa^ sarvan nppottama. 
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Vasudevasya charhanam) The military campaigns involved all 
the three forms of conquest. 

Such a wide geographical vision of Jambudvipa together with an 
intimate knowledge of the individual countries and peoples as we 
obtain from the Great Epic account of the digvijaya is inconceivable 
previous to the reign of the Nandas and Mauryas of Magadha. The 
inclusion of the name of the l^akas, Yavanas and Pahlavas in the 
list of conquered peoples and territories means that the account in 
the Sauti Pauraniki version of the Great Epic is Gupta or pre-Gupta 
but definitely post-Asokan, post-Sunga and post-Kushana. Whether 
such an account of the digvijaya appeared or not in the earlier 
Vai^ampayana or pre-Paninian version of the Great Epic^ is still 
a disputed question. The geographical references of PaninP 
may be shown to be on a par with those in the pre-Asokan Pali 
Canonical texts which confine our vision to Jambudvipa. These 
allusions lead us to think of the countries and peoples in the 
Uttarapatha or Punjab proper, comprising the Upper and 
Lower Indus Valleys, the Himalayan region, the Middle 
Country to the west of modern Bengal, the Western India 
and the Central India. These hardly take us further south 
than the river Godavari.^ In such post-Asokan Pali Canonical 
works as the Mahaniddesa, Buddhavamsa and Apadana we have 
mention of India’s trade-relations, internal and external. Even such 
a distant country as China (China) finds mention in the Buddha- 
vamsa and Apadana. The Mahaniddesa list includes the name of 
Suvarnabhumi, Tamraparni and Yava (Java). The Baveru Jataka 
refers to India’s sea-borne trade with Baveru (Babylon)^ The 

I Mahabharata, II. 39. 15. In this very epic, III. 253, we are given a similar 
accountofthemilitary expedition of Karna who Went north, south, east and west. 
Here we have mention of the Haimavatika kings (Haimavatikan jitva), a term by 
which are meant the rulers who hold their territories on the whole eastern extension 
of the Himalayan range from Radhi (modern Radhia in the Champaran district) to 
Here Nepal is distinctly mentioned as a Haimavatika country with many 
principalities (Nepalavishaye ye cha rajanah) and Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Sundika, 
Mithila, Magadha and Karkakhanda are placed in the Eastern division below the 
Himalayas. This campaign, too, was followed by a Rajasuya sacrifice and Durbar. 

* Panini, IV. 3. 104 ; VI. 2. 36. 

8 Ibid, IV. 1. 18. IV. 1. 19 ; IV. 1. 43 ; IV. I. 84 ; IV. 1. Ill ; IV. 1. 114 ; 
IV. 1. 148 ; IV. 1. 153 ; IV, 1. 155 ; IV. 1. 157; IV. 1. 160 ; IV. 1. 169 ; IV. 1. 170; 
IV. 1. 172-178 ; IV. 2, 74-77 ; IV. 2. 109-110 ; IV. 2. 117-119 ; IV. 2. 122-129 ; 
IV. 2. 131 ; IV. 2, 133 ; IV. 2. 135 ; IV. 3. 91 ; IV. 3. 93-94 ; IV. 3. 128 ; V. 1. 
41 ; VL 2. 99-101 ; VII. 3. 14. 

' India As DescribedfCh. i* 
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geographical vision of India’s trade-routes and trade-relations which 
these works give us agrees in many respects with that in the prt®e- 
treatise of the Artha&tra which in its extant form can hardly be 
treated as a pre-Christian work. Sylvain L^vi has successfully tried 
with the help of the Brihatkatha to locate many of the places 
mentioned in the Mahaniddesa along the eastern sea-coast extending 
from India to China and Java. But these places, e.g,, Ajapatha 
Mendapatha (two together =.-Ajarnida, Ajmir), MQsikapatha 
(sssMousika of the Greek writers), Takkola (near Ajmir), Angaloka, 
Tangana, Yona, Paramayona, Alasanda, may ail again Iw connected 
with the North-Western trade-route'^ and located in the Punjab 
proper or near about. Referring to the Ramiiyana, too, one may 
observe that the Pali story of Daferatha locates the place of REma’s 
exile in the Himalayan region, and that the earlier version of the 
Rama story did not push Rama’s wanderings with SitS and 
Lafcshmana beyond the banks of the GodSvari. The realistic account 
of the land-route by which Rama reached Pindyakapita and the 
region of the Tamraparnl river to have a view of the Pirasamudra or 
Ceylon from the Indian shore and other incidental geographical 
references that appear in Valmiki’s epic, arc post-Asokan but not, 
perhaps, post-Christian. 

The account of Khara vela’s military campaigns goes to show that 
he had by-passed the main territory of his contemporary I^Stakarni 
in carrying his conquest up to the town of Asika (RIshika) 
on the Krishnvenvl (Krishna), humbled the Rishirikas and 
Bhojakas of the Vidyadhara countries (along the Vindhya 
range of hills), compelled the king of Plndya in the extreme 
south to send him presents, subdued Brihaspatimitra, the 
contemporary ruler of Anga-Magadha, drove back a contemporary 
Yavana (Greek) king to Mathura, and defeated the rates of 
Uttarlpatha. 

Behind Kalidasa’s imaginary description of Raghu’s India-wide 
digvijaya was the digvijaya of the Pantlavas as well as that of 
Samudragupta. llie account of Samudragupta’s digvijaya holds 
undoubtedly before us the picture of an India-wide sovereignty 
resulting from the following forms of conquest; (I) the Dharma- 
vijaya (grahana-moksha) bringing great fortunes (mahabhagya) 
effected in the case of all the rulers of South India (Dakshinapatha) ; 
(2) the Prasabha-uddharana, a form of Asura-vijaya serving to greatly 

» Pa^i, V. 1. 77 t Uttarapatheaahfitam. 
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steagthen his treasury and army^ (prabhava-mahat) effected iii the 
case of several rulers of Northern India (Aryavarta) ; (3) the AsUrM^ 
vijaya (paricharaki-karana) effected in the case of all Atavika rulers ; 

(4) the Lobha- vijaya (karadanajhakarana pranamagamana) effected 
in the case of the frontier powers and war-like republican tribes ; and 

(5) that by the virtue of granting a charter of liberty (garutmadanka) 
after the weaker power had made a voluntary self-surrender, or 
sought for a matrimonial allowance, or offered presents (atmaniveda- 
nakanyopayana-dana), a form of Dharma- vijaya effected in the case 
of l^akamurundas, the Sinhalese nation and the inhabitants of all 
other adjacent islands.. 

It is easily understandable even to common sense that the 
Rajasuya sacrifice was availed of as a socio-political and semi-religi- 
ous device for proclaiming and establishing the paramount 
sovereignty of Yudhishthira. What is bewildering to common sense 
is the question — was it the proper occasion for proclaiming Krishna 
Vasudeva as the Superman and Supreme Being and establishing his 
divinity. The bewildering and overwhelming of common sense 
instead of organizing and enlightening it is, as we shall see anon, the 
main trend of the Great Epic thought which is vitiated throughout 
by its diplomatic undercurrent. Let us for the present examine the 
arguments put forward in the Great Epic in favour of the proposal 
for the unanimous acceptance of Krishna as the divinity, the 
supreme human personality, the highest object of popular adoration 
andthe worthiest recipient of the homage of the sacrifice. 

When among the invited, Sisupala of the Ghedi royal house 
raised a dissentient voice, expressed resentment and openly challenged 
the propriety of the proposal, Yudhishthira gently besoughi fekn to 
agree to the proposal and tried to pacify him by advancing an argu- 
mentum ad hominem as well as an argumentum ad verucundum^ 

Of the three arguments advanced by Bhishma, the fiirst is worldly , 
the second rational, and the third theological, i.e., questionable. The 
first argument is based on the maxim : 

Kshatriyah kshatriyam jitva rane ranakritamvarah, 
yo munchati vase kritva gurur bhavati tasya saK. 
warrior becofiies a victor in war by conquering another 
warrior. He w^ the conquered king after bringing him 

into subjection becomes a guru (superior) to the latter.’’ 

1 Arthasastra, VI. 2 : kosa-danda-balam prabhu^aktih. ^ - 

^ JAababharata^ II. 38. 7-10 t 
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At 'the Rajasuya Durbar there was not a single monarch present 
who was not conquered by the Pandavas through the power of 
Krishna. Many powerful kings were conquered by Krishna in 
battles. So he became a guru to all of them. The whole world 
became ^tablished in him in the sense, no doubt, that he came to 
hold then the balance of power in India. 

The second argument proceeds on the antiom that he who excels 
the wise in moral and personal qualities is to be deemed most worthy 
of the homage : 

Gunair vriddhan atikramya Harih archyatamo matah, 

Krishna excelled even the wisest among the Brihmans in his 
knowledge of the Vedas and Vedangas and the mightiest among the 
Kshatriyas in his fighting strength ( baladhikya ). The moral and 
personal qualities with which Krishna was endowed consisted 
of liberality, skill, learning, heroism, judiciousnc.ss, fame, 
superior intelligence, lineage, luck, endurance, contentment and 
prosperity ; 

Danarn dakshyarn Irutam 4auryarn hrih 

klrtir buddhiruttama, 
santatih ^rir dhritis tush^ih push^i^ cha 
niyatSchyute.^ 

On this ground alone Krishna might be claimed to have been the 
teacher, the father and the guru, entitled to the homage by the 
consensus of opinion ; 

Tam enam lokasampannam Scharyam pitararn gurum 
arghyam architam archarham sarve sarnkshantum arhatha.* 

The third argument which is extraordinary rests on the popular 
veneration of Krishna as Divinity or God incarnate, the highest 
personality in all the worlds of life and existence : 

tJrddhvam tiryag adhas chaiva ylvati jagato gatih, 
sadevakeshu lok«dtu Bhagavin Kelavo mukham. 

It passes common human comprehension how a human being, 
however mighty and perfect and great in .soul-power, might be 
culo^ed as the inexhaustible first cause and the fmal cause 
of the world ; 

Krishna eva hi lokanam utpattir api cha vyayah, 

Krishnasya hi krite visvam idam bhutam characharam.® 


Ibid, 11. 38. 17-20. 
Ibid, n. 38.21. 
Ibid, II. 38. 23-29. 
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The Great Epic has not^ however, concealed from view the other 
side of the picture. It has put into the mouth of l^isupala what 
might be the bold criticism of the whole affair of this Rajasuya 
Sacrifice. Krishna’s motive is construed to be self-establishment by 
taking full advantage of an earthly situation : 

Ayuktam atmanah pujam tvam punar bahu manyashe, 
havishah prapya nishyandaxn praasita sveva nirjane.^ 

The things came ultimately to such a pass that there was no 
other alternative left but to stop the arrogance of l^isupala by a 
furious method, to silence the critic and to crush the rising party by 
killing its leader and spokesman. Krishna took upon himself the 
opprobrinm of beheading l^isupala with his chakrayudha. Before 
this drastic step had been taken J^isupala’s mother interceded on his 
behalf and Krishna promised in the presence of all to forgive him. 
But to common sense the act of beheading is irreconcilable with the 
solemn promise of forgiving. The argument of the strong prevailed. 
Such is the rule of the majority which is guided by a mob psychology 
and is not infrequently arbitrary and tyrannical. This is not again 
the only instance recorded in the Great Epic where the critic having 
the moral courage of expressing his honest opinion was hooted out 
of the court. When at the victorious conclusion of the battle of 
Kurukshetra all the Brahmans led by the greed of gifts and favours 
came in to pronounce their blessings on Yudhishthira, one of them 
had the audacity to condemn his action saying that he had gained 
this earthly sovereignty at the cost of many of his own people. The 
rest of the interested Brahmans uttered hum and decried the fellow, 
saying in one voice that he was not a Brahman but a charvaka or 
goblin in disguise. Such has been the way of the maddihg crowd, 
the thoughtless world. When a person succeeds by hook or crook in 
establishing Rob Roy’s simple rule of might is right, the priests with 
their blessings, the Pandits with, their learned interpretations, the 
sycophants with their flatteries and the followers with their devotional 
sentiments change it into a divine rule of right is might. 

Now let Us see if the position at all improves by the philoso|>hic 
explanation of the battle of Kurukshetra offered in the Bhagavad Gita 
which is the most authoritative Book of the Hindus. According as 
we take this battle to be a historical event or an internal affair of 
oneself, a battle against one’s internal enemies, the Bhagavad Gita 
teaches either a war philosophy or a religious method of self-realiza- 


1 Ibid, 11 . 37 . 27 . 
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tion through self-conquest. Whether the one or the other, the 
foundation of a dharmarSjya is its avowed aim- In one respect, this 
dharmarajya means a Holy Empire of India without, and in another, 
a kingdom of righteousness within. 

The Holy Empire of India is sought to be founded by an interne- 
cine and global war in the sub-continent which resulted in the 
destruction of all great warriors, the destruction of the Kurus, the 
descendants of the Pandavas, the annihilation of the Yadavas and the 
Brihadrathas ; and the general emasculation of humanity. The 
Great Epic goes to show that the New World sought to be created 
through the battle of Kurufcshetra was a world of desolation and 
despair, the inhabitants whereof began to utter in their helplessness 
the pitiful cry of Hi Krishna, Ha Krishna! The thrilling narrative 
of Rama’s exploits in Valmiki’s epic ends similarly in the most 
catastrophic tragedy of the destruction of the most prosperous city of 
Ayodhya in the north and that of the equally prosperous city of 
Svarpalanfca in the south. Both the religion of the strong justifying 
all diplomatic artifices, violent methods, valiant feats, nefarious 
acts and self-aggrandisements in the name of God, Divine purpose, 
Holy Empire and New World, and the religion of the infirm seeking 
consolation in the Lord’s name and through the thoughtless fatalism 
of some kind arc equally reprehensible. The war philosophy, deve- 
loped in the Great Epic in general and the Bhagavad Giti in parti- 
cular, seeks to establish the following beliefs ; (a) that all beings $rc 
the creatures of time of which the decree is unavoidable; (b) that 
the Divine Will works through and ultimately prevails in all the 
dramas of life in heaven and on earth ; (c) that the world-order and 
the astronomical universe arc far far greater than a man, however 
powerful and mighty he may be ; (d) tihat the race-instinct is the 
real goading factor in man’s life than the momentary prick of 
conscience or reflective mood ; and (e) that there is a mightier power 
than all earthly lords, led by the demoniac spirit of arrogance, self- 
conceit, atheism and defiance of all divine laws, to act as the arbiter 
of their fate. 

So far as the war philosophy of the Bhagavad Gita is concerned, 
its arguments are irrelevant, incongruous and unconvincing as 
answers to the points raised by Arjuna from the common sense point 
of view. When brought into the battle-field, Arjuna felt sad to think 
that to commence the battle was to fight against his own kith and kin, 
teachers and elders and other persons for whose good and happiness 
he vyould desire victory, sovereignty and fame ; if they were all killed, 
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for whose sake he would attain it, what was the use of attaining it ? 
An internecine war is likely to result in the destruction of one’s own 
people which in its turn results in the loss of the chastity of women.^ 
The promiscuity of sex-relations leads to the loss of the purity of the 
blood and fusion of races which in its turn leads to the loss of the 
family tradition and race heritage. When the high tradition is lost, 
the whole human race is overtaken by corruption^ impiety and sin.^ 
When Afoka reflected upon the scene of carnage and bloodshed 
and after-effects of the aggressive war waged on Kalinga, it occurred 
to him : ^‘In conquering indeed an unconquered country, the slaying 
or dying or deporting which occurs there is considered an extremely 
painful and serious matter by the Beloved of the gods. Even more 
serious than that is this, that those who dwell there, whether the 
Brahmanas or the ^ramanas or other sects of householders in whom 
are established this respectful attention to high personages,......, to 

them occurs hurt or death or deportation of beloved ones, or that 
even (as regards) those welbcontrolled ones whose affection has not 
diminished, if those who are their friends, associates, comrades and 
relatives encounter disaster, on that account that, too, becomes a 
cause of hurt to them. This is a common reaction to all men 
and a serious matter in the opinion of the Beloved of the gods.” 
(R.E.XIII). 

Instead of considering the points raised by Arjuna, Vasudeva 
simply accuses him of cowardice (klaivya), insinuating that inwardly 
he was afraid of risking the fame of a great warrior earned by him, 
and proceeds with his grandiloquent discourses that a.re incoherent, 
and ultimately reveals his omniform to overawe the earthly herb, 
wanting Arjuna to do his behest. r 

The Dharmarajya in the sense of a kingdom of righteousness 
withm is sought to be founded in the Bhagavad Gita also on 
a set of beliefs indispensable to its syncretic philosophy of life 
and actiont booked at from the point of view of the literary 
history of India, the Gita literature started by way of a 
defectfon fpofn the Upanishad. But for the synthetic religious 
ofi karmayoga and bhaktiyoga, the docetic 

S^tvata cult of Purushottama, and the shifting of emphasis 
from jMna and karm bhakti ( devotional sentiment ) the 
Bhagayad Gita has hardly any originality of its own as regards its 
ideas, principles and practices that are mostly drawn from different 

Nripen Basu’s book— -Cupid joins the war. One may read With prqfltt 
Bhagavad Gita, I, 26-44. 
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sources. The catalogue of ethical concepts which gets prominence 
through the perorations of the poetical discourse was the fuliwt 
development, as we sought to show, from its humbler be- 
ginning in the instruction of the Upanishad teacher Ghora 
Angirasa who is respresented as the guru of Is.rishna. The interested 
reader oftheUpanishads is likely to be amazed at Krishna’s being 
in the role of a Teacher himself of all the wisdom of the past and the 
future, — the pupil of whom it is said that at tlic time of his death, 
he took refuge in the Deity applying to Him the three attributes 
of being the undccaying, immutable and living one : akshitam asi, 
achyutam asi, prtoasamsitam asi. It is further said that he ceased 
to thirst for things worldly on hearing Angirasa’s instruction (apipisa 
eva sa babhuva). No part of a teacher is assigned to him 
even by mistake.^ It is nevertheless important to watch 
how the idea of a grand edifice of religious thought came 
to be developed out of such crude materials. In the GM, 
Krishna Vasudeva, the friend, philosopher and guide, is 
represented as saying to Arjuna, a typical warrior of fame and 
worldly man with strong common sense and goodness of 
nature : 

(i) Believe that thy real self is the soul in a bodily garb, which 
is cast away when it is worn out and replaced by a new 
one in the process of metempsychosis ; 

(ii) Believe that the soul which is thy true self is the entity 
that outlasts all apparent changes, it being by its essential 
nature unborn, undying, unchanging, immutable, imperish- 
able and untouchable by all thy actions ; 

(iii) Believe that the soul within thee and die soul within the 
universe are identical in their nature j 

(iv) Believe that thy first duty is to look into thyself and find 
out thy true self and the true self of the rest of thinp and 
beings by lifting die veil which hides |the true nature and 
identity of the two ; 

(v) Believe that thy folly lies in coming away from God and 
coming into thyself, being deluded by the thought that 
thou art different from Him ; 

(vi) Believe that with the true vision of reality thou wilt see 
thee in the all and the all in thee, and ultimately nothing 
and none but God ; 


‘ Chhafldogya Up., Ill, i*l. 
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(vii) Believe that placed that thou art in life, the utmost thou 
canst do is to purify thy motive ; 

(viii) Believe that the right way to work in life is to surrender 
thy will to the Divine and to feel always that thou art not 
the agent but only an instrument to His will fulfilling 
itself; 

(ix) Believe that the possession of the godly estate far 
outweighs in value that of the demoniac ; 

(x) Believe that God is the alpha and the omega of the 
universe^ the almighty and the infinite^ the incomparable, 
the imperishable, the inexhaustible, the immanent, the 
transcendent, the greatest of the great and the smallest 
of the small ; 

(xi) Believe that all the modes of knowing, all the methods of 
action, and all the forms of worship are the manifold 
mode of approach towards Godhead, and hence meant 
ultimately for Him ; and 

(xii) Believe that all the social grades and all the human 
institutions are to be respected and utilized and not to be 
interfered with, these being created by the Divine will. 

Thus indeed was laid the stable and spacious philosophic 
foundation of the Hindu faith (sraddha) enlivened with devotional 
sentiment (bhakti), the faith consisting of a set of beliefs, laying down 
certain principles of human conduct, commending certain rules 
of life, and emphasizing certain religious practices. A grand order of 
harmony, full of life, meaning, truth, good and beauty, is conceived 
10 enable us to realize and appreciate the unity as truth behind the 
puzzling diversity or multiplicity of existences, forms, motives, 
expressions, thoughts, tendencies and actions. This order had behind 
it the Vedic and Upanishadic conception of the organic unity of the 
visible universe of the World, of life^ of the society, as well as of the 
state, with a division of labour among the component elements or 
constituents of each. Herbert Spencer is the modern advocate of 
such an organic theory carrying too far the analogies between a living 
organism on the one hand and the material universe, the world of 
life, the society and the state on the other. Unfortunately for India 
the fanciful organic idea was sanctified in Hinduism into a captivating 
religious faith. The popular poetical imagery seeking to represent 
the alternate appearances and disappearances of the cosmic system 
in a fixed rotatory order in the analogy of a wheel turning round and 
round on its eternally fixed axle against the idea of a forward 

38 
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movement. In the enmbersome scheme of harmony where the 
diverse races of men \vith their distinctive trails, the cliffereni social 
grades and trade-guilds with their special caste privileges and 
handicaps and 'exclusive occupations on a hereditary basis, etc*, were 
sought to be accommodated and the scope of tlicir existence, com- 
petition, education and environment liad to be narrowed down and 
curtailed. The rigidity of the restrictive rules as to mnnuMum and 
commmality compelled them to live, 'inove and have their being within 
hidebound compartments of an insular and unalterable sewio-political 
a'Ud religio-economic organisation. In bringing tlic social organi- 
mlionmf men into harmony with the world order of life, it began 
tO' work no better than the social orgaiiixation of the ants or wasps 
or honeybees, on the commodious principle of a division oflabo'ur, 
each 'Class or section of men functioning as a cog Jilted onlf for a 
special work of life. The social scheme thus sanctified in the name 
of tho Divi'ne order and dispensation went to present an aggregate of 
human bei'ngs permanently placed in divers groups, 'fiinctioning as 
different limbs and organs of a living body, each bring intended for a 
specific duty and all contributing to the well-being of the wliole which 
is a unity with the diversity of functions. But the irremovable 
artificial' barriers placed br*iween one group or class and another 
served to make them all ^dependent on a common care taker, divine or 
humanb The scheme of religious toleration proposed willi no'ii- 
interventio'n as the best policy^ went S'imilarly 'to preseu'l congeries 
of 'faiths, ail kinds of all modes of approach, all fo'rrns' of 

worship 'Under the convenient axiom ^wliatever is, is right in its , own 
'place*,' ' Thus the multitudinous 'popular cults, even those:,, rpoted 
la,',: "the grossest kind of superstition, were jus'iilied and. allowed 
chances. 10, „ exist and ; thrive side by 'Side with higher .philosophic 
thpiighlS'^'and ,religic>us ideals* The Hindu needed, as a 'inodcrn saint 
'points', .out, dieir sup'reme, Deity^ 'whether He 'be ^iva, V'ishnu, ,^akli,, 
'Rama, Krishna or Kalki, to be one who can hold tiie balance of power 
or maintain the harmony of the turbulent world by his unsurpassed 
might, illumine the minds of all by his unsurpassed knowledge, who 
can create, preserve as well as destroy ,—wdK) is omniform, omni- 
present, omnipotent and omniscient, overwhelming, overpow^ering 
and all-conquering. The India-wide cligvijaya and pilgrimage 
(tirthayatra) on the part of the Pandavas and Karna, as described 
in the extant Sauti version of the Great Epic, and finally the great 
battle of Kurukshetra fought and won by the former resulted in the 
founding of such a grand Holy Hindu Empire of a feudal type. On 
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this yery model was built the powerful Gupta empire under the aegis 
of which we reach the Augustan age of Sanskrit language and 
literature, Indian arts and crafts, religions and philosophies, dramas 
and kavyas, opulence and enjoyment. All the earlier currents and 
cross-currents of linguistic development met at last to make Sanskrit 
th.t lingua franca of the cultured laity. The prasastis or royal 
panegyrics composed either by the court poets or Pandits in terms of 
hyperboles, mythological fancies and allegorical equivoques came 
to extol the later digvijayas as unprecedented achievements of far- 
reaching consequence in the annals of human history and culture. 
These are conspicuously lacking in the homely Prakrit diction and 
simplicity, the direct appeal and sincerity of the edicts of Asoka, 
The analytical method of the earlier systems of science and thought, 
the formulation of ideas, the epitomizing of thoughts in aphorisms, 
etc. were followed by elaborations, scholastic niceties and logical 
discussions. The heroic spirit of the earlier age which was sought to 
be enlivened in the Bhagavad Gita with the devotional sentiment of 
popular religions yielded place to the erotic and tended to find its 
satisfaction in the grandeur and aesthetic grace of arts and 
crafts. The clever art of diplomacy was degenerating into 
a degraded form of sychophancy in the sphere of religion 
and of life. Slavery not only continued to exist but tended 
also to become more numerous in its form ^ and to' assume 
a feudal character. As the Sukraniti indicates, the Council 
of Ministers was gaining more and more in power to deprive 
ultimately the king of his right of vetoing, which meant gaining 
in more power by the Brahman Peshwas for creating feuds and 
divisions. 

3. Trailokya-vijaya of the Karandvyuha : The Satvata cult of 
Purushottama as advocated in the Bhagavad Gita, was not without 
its lasting effect on other faiths in India, Buddhism included. In 
this cult Krishna was claimed to be the soul in the heart of all, the 
creator, preserver and destroyer of all living beings. He is the 
Vishnu among the Adityas, the sun among the luminaries, the 
Marichi among the winds, the moon among the stars, the Sama 
among the’ Vedas, the Vasava among the gods, the mind among the 
organs of sense, so on and so forth.^ 

^ As Atindranath Bose has shown, the list of different kinds of slaves is found 
to be the longest in the Law Book of Narada, while the list in the Arthasastra 
stands midway between that given by Manu and that by Narada. 

® Bhagavad Gita, X. 20-37. 
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These were evidently the current Hindu ideas in the immediate 
background of the Trailokya-vijaya of later Buddhism. This vijaya 
is defined in the Karandavyuha and other later Mahayana works as a 
form of religious and cultural conquest to be achieved by offering 
Brahmatva par excellence to the worshippers of Brahma, Vishnutva 
par excellence to the worshippers of Vishnu, »^ivatva par excellence 
to the worshippers of isiva, Yakshatva par excellence to the wor- 
shippers of the Yakshas, Rakshatva par excellence to the worshippers 
of the Rakshas, Pisachatva par excellence to the worshippers of the 
Pisachas, and the like.^ 

Trailokya- vijaya as a distinctive epithet of Buddha is met 
with as early as the 7th century A. D. in the inscriptions 
of the Chandra kings of East Bengal. But the Trailokya* 
vijaya career of Buddhism must be associated with the Pllas 
of Eastern India headed by Dharmapala Vikramaslla during 
whose peaceful and prosperous reign several new Buddhist 
Universities were founded in Bengal and Behar, notably the 
Somapura Mahavihara at Behar Sarif and the Vikramaslla 
Mahavihara probably at Sakri Gali,^ South Behar and the earlier 
world-famous University of Nalanda was quickened into a most 
vigorous life. These Buddhist seats of learning of various sizes and 
degrees of importance and the newer ones that were subsequent!) 
ushered into existence were all in a flourishing state under the libera 
patronage of the Pala rulers. 

The Mahabodhi Sangharama which was caused to be erected a 
Bodhgaya by king Kritti-Siri-Meghavanna during the reign o 
Samudragupta for the accommodation of the monks from Ceylon wa 
in a thriving condition when Hwen Thsang visited the place durinj 

. Cf. Ekallavim-Chan4^-maharDsImna-tantra quoted in Harapraiad Shastrl 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in thcj Government collectiot 
VoLI,p.l34 

Sarvo’ham sarvavyapi cha sarvakrit sarvanukkah, 
sarvarupadharo buddhah harta karta prabhuh suklu. 

Yena yenaiva rupena satlva yanti vineyatani 

tena tenaivo rupena sthito^ham lokahetave, 

kvachit Buddhah kvachit siddhah kvachit dharmo’tlia samghakah 

kvachit Pretah kvachit Tiryak kvachit Narakarupakah. 

* Sultanganj, Fattharghata and Siloa are the places hitherto suggested 
identification with the site of Vikrama.i!la University. I am inclined to think tl 
Sakrigali affords an extensive site going up west over a mile along the lower 
of the Ganges and with the breadth of about the quarter of a mile can ale 
meet all the requirements for correct identification. 
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the reign of king Harshavardhana of Kanauj in the middle of the 7th 
century A.D. The same continued to flourish even thereafter under 
the Pala rule.^ 

The new stream of the Chinese pilgrims headed by I-tsing began 
to flow into India to bear a glowing testimony to the greatness of 
India, the sacred land which had produced the world religion of 
^akyamuni and was the cradle of a mighty Aryan civilization.® One 
among the late mediaeval pilgrims from China, namely, Ghiang 
Hsiapias (A.D, 1021), did not omit in his hymn composed in honour 
of the Bodhgaya Temple to pay his best compliment to Asoka as the 
righteous emperor who lived in the right perception of the 
truth of the religion of Buddha and as the great builder of 
Buddhist shrines in India whose noble fame travelled far and 
wide.® 

The trade-relations of India with Suvarnabhumi (Burma and 
Further India), Suvarnadvipa (Java)^ Sumatra and Borneo not only 
facilitated inter-communication between India and those countries 
and islands and led to the foundation of Indian colonies in the 
Pacific islands but resulted also in the spread of Buddhism and 
Hinduism. So far as Suvarnabhumi is concerned, the substitution of 
the name of Suvarnabhumi for Suvarnagiri in the tradition of the 
Buddhist mission under Sona and Uttara went to associate the 
name of A&ka also with the history of introduction of Buddhism 
into Burma. Though the successive waves of Buddhist mission 
had reached the shores of Burma, first probably from South India 
and finally from Ceylon, from the time of the Chandras of Bengal and 
during the reign of the Palas, the districts of Tippera and Chittagong 
served as the connecting link between the Buddhist art tradition of 
Bengal and Behar, while the Hindu art tradition which has left its 
impress on the Buddhist religious monuments of Pagan in Upper 
Burma was evidently carried by the architects and craftsmen brought 
over from Orissa. The legacies of the Buddhist art- tradition from 
the Deccan and the island of Ceylon came to be prominent in the 
frescoes in several Pagodas of Pagan. The ^ailendras of Suvsirna- 
dvipa (Java) under whose patronage and with whose munificence 
the shrine of Borobudur was built were contemporaries of the 
'.Palas. 

^ Beal, Buddhist Records, II, p. 133f. ; Guiiningham, I^ahabodhi., p, 43 ; 
Barua, Gaya and Buddhagaya, IIj p. 33f. 

® Barua, Gaya And Buddhagaya, I, p. 214. 

® Cunningham, Mahabodhi, p. 70. 
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The, earlier Buddhist mi^siou to Bhota or Tibet is known to have 
been led by Padmasambhava, during the reign of Srong-tsan Gampo, 
The most renowned of Tibetan kings’, who introduced Buddhism 
into his kingdom under the influence of his Buddhist consorts from 
China* Nejoal was then subject to Tibet and Tirhut too became 
subject to it. From the latter half of the 7 th Century onwards the 
Lochavas or .Pandits from the Land of Snow came in, . larger 
and larger numbers to different Buddhist seats of learning for 
the study of Buddhist and Indian works during the reign 
of the Pilas. It was during this very reign that the later 
and more successful Buddhist mission to Tibet was led by 
Atisa (Dipankara-srljhana) in the first half of the eleventh 
century.^ 

Between the Guptas and the Palas was the powerful and 
prosperous reign of Harshavardhana of the Pushpabhuii family 
who succeeded in founding a fairly large empire in Northern 
India extending from Valabhi in the extreme west to Assam 
in the extreme east. His reign is noted for the visit of 
the great Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang who left behind 
him a detailed account of India of his time as well as of 
the coxintrics in Central Asia through which he passed on 
his way to and back from India. Harsha's system of adminis- 
tration, though less rigorous, was structurally the same as that 
of the Guptas. ^The provinces were governed in detail by 
tributary Rajas’. The only redeeming feature of it, and one 
conuectiBg it with the tradition of the Maurya administra- 
tion under A^oka was the incessant personal supervision...... 

which he (Harsha) effected by constantly moving about’. The 
large-hearted practice of religious toleration is another notable 
point of historical connexion of Harsha with the tradition of 
Asoka. ; ..Nalanda was' up till . then the only great, centre of 
.Buddhist,: learning which had' attained to the .eminence, of a 
...University* \ 

, .B,e.'./'th,at . aS'' may, the ' secular . side of Indian life was being 
,r^ulated, as/ we shall see enough of it under the Dig\djaya of Agni, 
by the law-books of the Brahman jurists and the rituals of the 
Brahman priests and dominated by Hinduism in matters of religious 
belief and forms of worship. 


^ A, H. Francke, Antiquities of Indian Tibet, Calcutta, 1914, p. 52 ; Vincent 
Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 1 74f. 
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4. Digyijaya of Agei : The Digvijaya of Agni^ whi(^h is 
presupposed by the Dharma-vijaya of Buddha and Asoka signified the 
spread of Vedic religion and culture and the establishment of 
supremacy of the Brahmans as a social grade and a privileged class 
of priests, teachers, law-givers, mystics and philosophers. Agni was 
regarded as the first and most important god of the Vedic Indians 
both as the purifier of all impurities, external and internal, and as the 
carrier of oblations to different gods. Agni whose essence is heat is 
fire on the earth, lightning in the firmament and sun in the sky. 
Agni manifests itself in various forms, terrestrial and celestial. As 
fire, Agni is the lord of every home, whether worldly or religious, 
whether in the common habitat of men or in the forest home. One 
can say indeed that it was by the genial warmth of fire that all the 
seeds of culture sprouted in India and Iran, nay, in all the ancient 
cradles of civilization. So far as India is concerned, Agni as sacri- 
ficial fire symbolized the Vedic cult of yajna in the widest possible 
sense of the term, which is to say, the whole of Vedic religion and 
culture as handed down, interpreted, elaborated, disseminated 
and utilised by the different schools of Brahmans and Brahman 
teachers. 

To understand the real historical significance of the Digvijaya of 
Agni, it is necessary to differentiate broadly the two successive stages 
in the development and expansion of the Indo-Aryan culture and 
civilization, the earlier stage represented by Vedism and the later 
stage by Brahmanism. By the former we are to understand the 
one phase of the Indo-Aryan culture and civilization into which 
we can have glimpses through the windows of the collection of 
inspired hymns in the Rigveda and the Atharva-Angiras collection of 
charms, spells, incantations, imprecations and vratya hymns in the 
Atharvaveda. The corridors to the first were formed by the Sama 
collection of the Vedic psalms and the Yajur collection of the Vedic 
rituals, while that to the latter was formed by the Grihya hymns 
from the Rigveda adapted to the needs of domestic and social rites. 
It is through these corridors that one can pass from Vedism into 
Brahmanism. 

The Vedic civilization which is characterized by race virility and 
indomitable spirit of man to resist and overcome the dreaded arid 
inhospitable natural forces, the pestilences due to droiight and the 

^ The idea of this may be formed from the ^atapacha Brahmana (I. 4. 1 ff.) 
account of the march of Agni Vaisvanara burning along this earth from the river 
Sarasvati eastwards to 
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prevalence of epidemics^ the rivalry of the hostile powers and: the 
mischiefs caused by the savages was primarily the civilization of the 
Saptasiodhiij i. of the Uttarapatha or Ptitijab proper watered by 
the Indus system of rivers. As may be easily inferred from the , list 
of fourteen rivers mentioned by name in the Nadl-stuli hymn^ the 
Aryandom became widened during the closing period of the 
Rigveda so as to include iti it even the region between the 
Ganges and the Yamtmri. Iwo eaHternniost rivers of the older 
Aryaiidorn were the Sarnsvati imd iho Asmanvati (to be iden- 
tified with the Dfishadvatl). Tlw remaining teri rivers, inclu- 
ding the Kubhi Kaiiul) belonged all to the Indus group.'^ 

The Digvijaya of Agni implied in secular life the victorious 
career of the fivO' confederate, ■■sects'" or 'clans (pafichajanah) 
of a war-likC' people representing ■the Vedic Aryans. The same 
implied in religious life the establishment of the cultural tra- 
dition of the seven. Rishis. The traditional number of the leading 
Rishi families increased with time, it being known in Buddha’s time 
as ten. The Vedic civilization presupposes the powerful and 
materially advanced civilization of. the Indus Valley of which the 
highly interesting but imperfectly understood remains have been 
unearthed at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. The historical tradition 
in the Rigveda speaks eloquently of the victory of king Sudas over 
ten kings and of his extensive power and munificence^*^ The DIgha 
Nikaya preserves the tradition of a magnificent old buried city, which 
was once the prosperous capital of a righteous king overlord called 
Sudar^ana the Great. The site of this city is misplaced.® The name 
'Sudatsana* which is also an epithet of the sun may be suggestive of 
the fact that its bearer was a warrior." of the solar race. Nothing 
wo'uld be more astonishing to think than that Vedic Aryandom had 
extended further east than the river ^atadru, or that in the Vedas 
there is jnentio.n of any people or, country outside the Uttaripatha. 
The. 'GandhariS'. , who' are^ incidentally mentioned in the Rigveda 
(I. 126. 7) and the Atharva (V. 22. 14) hippareutly as a despised 


^ B. C. Law, Rivers of p. 9. 

® Rigveda, VII. IB foil. ; Aitareya Br., VII. 34-9. Saukhlyana jSrauta Sutra, 
XVI. 11-14; Vedic Index, ii, Sub-vcdic Sudas. ^‘At one time Viwamitra was 
his Purohita, and accompanied him in his victorious- raids over the: Vipas (Beas) 
and iSutudr! (Sutlej).*’ 

» Digha, II, pp. 169-99 ; Samyutta, III,«p. 144 ; Jataka, I, p. 45. 

t It is not improbable to think that the Vedic name Sudas was just a Prakrit 
form of Sudaiia»Sudar§ana, cf. Pali Piyadaso« Priyadaiia, Priyadarsana. 
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people^, in the latter, along with the Mujavats, Angas andMagadhas, 
were a people of Uttarapatha. We may be certain about the Angas 
having been a people of Uttarapatha, inasmuch as even in historical 
times there was a distinct tribal tract by the name of Angaloka or 
Angana, which existed side by side with Tangana. 

The pre-historic sites hitherto discovered in South India and 
Ceylon abound in dolmens, cists, stone implements and other remains 
of a rude state of civilization attained by man in the palaeolithic and 
neolithic ages. None of them has so far yielded any evidence of 
man’s progress reaching up to the chalcolithic stage. The latter 
stage was abundantly reached in Sumer or Shinar in Mesopotamia 
and in the two ancient buried cities of Harappa and Mahenjo-daro, 
i.e.j in the pre-historic civilization of the Indus Valley.^ The Pali 
tradition of the old forgotten buried city preserves the name of 
Kusavati reminding us of the earlier Sumerian city of Kush (Kish), 
the glory of which was eclipsed by the rise of Baveru (Babylon) to 
importance, while the name of Sumer with its Biblical variant 
Shinar cannot but remind us of Mt. Sumeru with Sineru as the Pali 
variant of its name. The marked advance in civilization was made 
by human races in Egypt in the valley of the river Nile (Aigyptos), 
in Sumeria and Asia Minor in the valleys of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, and in the Punjab proper in the valley of the Indus. A similar 
advance was made in China in the valley of the Yangtse. In the 
history of Babylonia, Assyria and Chaldea we get nothing but an 
account of the subsequent development of the Sumerian civilization. 
In the rise of the Hittites in Asia Minor as a powerful rival of both 
the Egyptians and the Mesopotamians one can trace not only the 
historical process of amalgamation of the two earlier forms of 
civilization but also a new type of civilization, .which is more 
European than Indo-European in its essential features. From the 
Egyptian, the Babylonian and the Hittite stages, it is easy to watch 
the rise of the Phoenicians, the Israels, the Achaemenians, the 
Greeks and the Romans as civilizers of mankind on the Mediter- 
ranean shores. 

The traditions of India refer all to the region of Mt. Sumeru or 
Sineru, say the table-land of Pamir, as the centre of the then known 

^ For the uniqueness and high antiquity of the Indus civilization, read the 
views of Gadd, Sidney Smith and Langdon in the Mohenjo-daro and the Indus 
Gmlization, Vol. II and Barua’s Presidential address, Indian History Congress, 
Eighth Session^ 1945 and article on Indus Script and Tantric Code in Dr. B. C. 
Law Volume, Part II. 

39 '-"" ' 
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earth extending as far as to the four seas and dividing the four 
subcontinents*' This very region was remembered to have been 
the scene of contals between the Devas and the Asuras for 
supremacy with varying results* There is also a tradition, though 
a late one, that the higher and more powerful races of men came 
to India from the Western, Northern and Eastern subcontinents*^ 
The Uttarapatha or Punjab proper within the belt of the Western 
Himalayan range was indeed the portion of Northern India which 
became the most ancient of higher civilimtion and culture* It is 
here tliat one must trace the early settlements of diverse races and 
scenes of conflict amongst them in prc-historic and historic times. 
It lay exposed to powerful invasions from outside and had to bear 
the brunt of first attacks and onslaughts of hostile and invading 
forces* 

The worship of idols or concrete representations of various 
divinities was widely prevalent in all the ancient cradles of civilization 
and centres of culture. The first move in the direction of progress 
was aniconic, meaning as it did a struggle of the higher mind to get 
away from the concrete to find heart’s delight in the realm of the 
abstract. Witli the open condemnation of idolatry and the mono- 
theistic conception of Jehovah as the wrathful and Almighty God 
of the Hebrews commenced the history of Judaism as a higher 
religion in the eastern Mediterranean countries and later on that of 
Islam with its conception of Allah as the All-merciful and Almighty 
God* With the conception of the gods and goddesses as finalities 
of beauty commenced the history of Greek religion. With the birth 
of a higher religious poetry in the Riks tending to transform the 
concrete into the abstract and to endow the gods and goddesses with 
divine attributes of an ethical aird aesthetic kind commenced the 
hri-tory ,of Vedism Jn thC/Saptasindhu* 

Superseding the Egyptian Book of the Dead, Sumerian Psalms 
and Hittitc state-treaties and religious texts by their dignified 
Utterances, elevated moral tone, broadness of outlook, religious 
fervour, self-consciousness, imaginativeness and philosophic insight, 
the Rigvedic hymns came to represent a great upheaval of human 

^ This tradition recorded by Buddhaghosa runs counter to the legend 
known to Diodorus saying that Tndia, being of enormous she when taken as 
a . whole, is peopled by races both numerous and diverse, of which not even one 
was originally of foreign descent", and that Tndia neither received colony from 
abroad, nor sent out a colony to any other nation." McCrindle, Ancient India, 
pp* 34, 109* 
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mind and to raise the level of eulture and standard' of 
eivilization. The Rigveda supplied to Brahmanism the sacred 
texts to be chanted as psalms, the mantras or charming 
ritual formulas of mystic potency, the notion of purifying 
agency in Agni, that of the source of light and heat in 
Surya, that of sovereignty in Indra, that of an orderly universe 
in Varuna, that of organic individuality of the universe and of 
human society in Purusha or Narayana, that of a divine architect 
in Visvakarman, that of vitality in Anila, that of a scientific attitude 
towards the problem of creation in the Nasadiya hymn, that of 
Brahma or Brahman in Hiranyagarbha, and that of the Four Indian 
Graces in asa, sraddha^ hri and sri.^ The commercial spirit of the 
earlier civilization was at the back, nevertheless, of the business like 
relationship between the deity invoked and the invoking priest 
promising the older of oblations in return of the services to be 
rendered. 

The historical tradition in the Manu-sainhita places the beginn- 
ing of the history of Brahmanism in a narrow strip of land between 
the Sarasvati and the Drishadvati, honouring the region as Brahma-* 
varta or Brahmaland. The customs and usages of all the castes and 
mixed castes in that land, as handed down from generation to. 
generation, were acknowledged as good (sadachara). The 
subsequent development of Brahmanism through interpretation and 

instruction as a system of religious thought is located in the countries 

/ 

of Kurukshetra, Matsya, Panchala and Surasena, all together 
constifutihg tic land of pride hallowed by the advent of the 
renowned Brahmans. Whatever its southern limit, the Pariyatra 
mountain’,® the Vindhya range, the river Narmada or the Godavairii 
the name of Aryavarta was restricted to the northern half of India 
proper, while the peninsular south was given the distinctive name 
of Dakshinapatha or Dakshinatya. 

Referring evidently to his empire, Asoka says that there was ho 
locality other than the solitary Yona territory where the distinct 
bt^i^ of the Brahmanas and the ^ramanas were not, and where the 
people had not sincere faith in one or another of them, which means 
that already before the promulgation of R.E. XIII in his 13th or 
14th regnal year the whole of his empire with the single exception of 
the Yona country was Aryanised. In the face of this clear stateihent 

* Baiua & Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, under Sirima devata. 

= Cf. Bodhayana Dharmasutra, ii. 10 ; Pattmjali's Mahabhashya to Panini, 
ii. 4. 10, 
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the question is apt to arise— when and by whom was the Indo-Aryan 
civilization and culture spread over the whole of South India , and 
Ceylon, and ultimately over the whole of Jambudvipa in the 
Buddhistic as well as the Great Epic sense of the term ? 

I have so far sought to maintain that South India proper and the 
island of Tlmraparni had not loomed large in the geographical vision 
of Jambudvipa or Bharatavarsha before the Mauryas and Nandas, 
In support of this one may confidently cite the testimony of 
Megasthenes and later Classical writers from Arrian to Pliny, all of 
whom broadly divide Northern India into two portions, the north- 
western portion, i*e,, the Punjab proper, watered by the Indus system 
of rivers, and the eastern portion covering the whole of the Buddhist 
Midland and the Lower Bengal watered by the Ganges system. They 
give us but a rough topographical outline of India proper in the 
manner of the Pali Mahagovinda Suttanta. The account given of the 
trans-Himalayan countries and races is similar to those embodied in 
the Great Epic, the Puranas, the Jatakas and the Jaina Jambudvipa- 
prajfiapti. They offer us a fair account of Kalinga and a bare indi- 
cation of India’s sea-coast trade from the mouth of the Ganges to 
that of the Indus ; even the traditional distances from the mouth of 
the Ganges to Cape Calingaon and the town of Dantagula (Danta- 
pura) to Tropina (Tripontari or Tirupantara opposite Cochin), to 
the cape of Perimula (a projecting point of the modern island of 
Salsctte near Bombay), and to Patala (Prasthala at the Lower Indus 
Valley) are mentioned. The geographical account of Taprobane 
(Tamraparni, Ceylon) and its trade-relations with South India and 
the kingdom of Kalinga is fairly accurate, A true picture of the 
political conditions of Northern India is held before us when the 
.Punjab proper situated to the west of the Yamuna is stated to have 
been held By the Macedonian army under Alexander and the eastern 
portion called Gangaridae by such a powerful rival as Agrammes, the 
last Nanda king. It is also a correct statement of the fact that 
Sandrokottos (Chandragupta Mauryaj grew powerful by the 
unification of the fighting peoples and states of the Punjab 
proper under his leadership and widened the growing Magadha 
empire by the annexation of the Punjab proper, as well as the four 
trans-Sulaiman territories ceded by Seleukos Nikator. Though 
the Puranas refer to Mahapadma, the founder of the Nanda dynasty, 
as an exterminator of all Kshatriyas, as a monarch who brought all 
under his sole sway, the inclusion of Kalinga in the Magadha empire 
and a considerable portion of the Deccan below the GodUvari remains 
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Still to be proved, though its probability cannot altogether be’riiled 
out.^ Among the Classical writers, Plutarch and Justin definitely 
speak of Ghandragupta Maury a as a monarch in possession of India 
by overrunning and subduing the whole of the country ^with an 
army of 600,000 men.’ In the Mudrarakshasa (III, 19), too, the 
supremacy of the first Maurya is said to have extended from the 
Himalayas to the shores of the southern ocean (dakshinarnava). 
This, as Raychaudhuri suggests, may have been just a conventional 
‘^description of the position of a chakravartin.® The Tamil traditions 
make Trequent allusions to the Mauryas in the past having penetrated 
with a great army as far as the Podiyil Hill in the Tinnevelly 
district.-’ The opinion differs as to who the Maurya leader was, 
Ghandragupta or his son Bindusara. Seeing that they are stigmatized 
as Vamba Moriyar or ‘Maurya upstarts’,^ Raychaudhuri inclines to 
identify him with the first Maurya. On the strength, on the other 
hand, of Taranatha’s specific statement that sixteen kingdoms were 
overthrown by Bindusara Mr. Sathianathaier of the Jayaswal school 
of historians^ thinks that overwhelming is the evidence in favour of 
the second Maurya being the conqueror of Tondamandalam if it was 
within Asoka’s empire.® In the edicts, however, Asoka gives the 
credit to none but himself for the Dbarma-vijaya achieved in the 
independent territories of the Cholas, the Pandyas, the Satiyaputras, 
the Keralaputras and the Tamraparnyas, as well as in the semi- 
independent states of the parent Rashtrikas and Bhojas and their 
offshoots and the Andhras and Parinda-Paradas. 

Manu’s first Brahmaland (Brahmavarta), which is located between 
the Sarasvati and theDrishadvafi, excludes the earlier Vedic Aryandom 
between the river Kabul and the Sutlej. The Markandeya Purana 
speaks of two Brahman settlements in Uttarapatha, viz., those of the 
Atreyas and the Bharadvajas, — the Brahmans whom Arrian connects 
with the country of the Mushikas (Mushikapatha of the Mahaniddesa) 


^ Cf. Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 189. 

^ Cf. Barnett’s comment in Cambridge History of India, I, p. 596. ^ 

® Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 219. 

^ Jayaswal (An Imperial History of India^ p, 17) notes : “Taranatha attributes 
laxjge conquests between the Eastern and Western seas, etc., (of the Deccan) in the 
reign of Bindusara to this great Minister’s (Ghanakya’s) regime.’’ What reliance 
can be placed on the evidence of so late a chronicler as Taranatha. and where do 
we get the allusion to the Deccan or Peninsular India ? 

® Studies in the Ancient History of Tbndainandalatft, p. IQ, 

® Chirhock, Arrian, p. 319, 
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in the region of Sindh. Pliny takes the Brahmanes of this regba 
“to be, not what they actually were, the leading caste of the popula- 
tion, but a powerful race composed of many Iribia.’** 

The compilation of the Vedic hymns in the form of four diiferent 
SamhitSs, which took place, tmeording to tradition, in the land of the 
Kurus, the acceptance of them as tha greatest book of wiscbm of 
unquestionable authority, the preparation of different redactions of 
them, adherence to any one of them in preference to the rest in 
respect of their ritual values, the necessity felt for committing them 
to memory by methodical chanting instead of to writing, etc. gave 
rise to various schools of Brahman hymn-chanters, priests and 
teachers. In the historical process of Brahmanism one may trace 
the course of origin and development of an enormous literature, 
sacred and profane, technical and popular, philosophic and scientific. 
ThCTC was no sphere of man’s existence and activity, individual or 
domestic, socio-moral or politico-economic, religious or philosophic, 
where the usefulness and indispensability of the Brahmans as a class 
was not acutely felt. 

As shown by Dr. B. 0. Law, the early Jaina and Buddhist books 
place the Brahmans either in the usual social environment or in the 
hermitages. “In the first connection, they arc introduced either as 
those who were in the service of the king (rajakammikS) or as those 
who had followed different professions of their own. In the second 
connection, they are introduced as those who went out of the social 
environments and lived the life of tapasas or risis in forest homes 
called issamas with or without families and resident pupils. Of those 
in service of the king, the most important were the amachchas and 
mahimattas (councillors and ministers). The yachakas (sacrificers) 
and others were no better than assistants in the office of the Purohita. 
Partly in connection with the king, they held the position of 
mahSsilas or heads of Vedic institutions. They came to represent 
the sotthiya class of Brahmans who were occasionally employed as 
dutas (ambassadors). The Brahmans also filled the office of 
senapatis (generals) and issatthas or yodhajivas (soldiers), chariot- 
drivers, trainers of elephants, legal experts and judges. To the 
people in general they rendered services as Purohitas and priests, 
as physicians and druggists, as astronomers and architects, as ballad- 
singers and matchmakers.”* 

' McGriixdle, Ancient India, p. 133f. 

^ B. G. Law, India As Described, p, I5f. 

This \fondcrfully agrees with the acconnt of the Brahmans by the Classical writers. 
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In dealing with the Digvijaya of Agni we are primarily concerned 
with the Srotriyas, Purohitas and Ministers, all of whom were 
Brahmans, and the Tapasas, called Hylobioi by the Greek writers, 
who lived in the woods, where they subsisted on leaves of trees and 
wild fruits, and wore garments from the bark of trees.^ They 
represented the various orders of Indian hermits practising hard 
penances, developing supernormal faculties and holding commu- 
nion with God or gods and the drfferent schools of Rishis or 
hermit teachers. Among the Tapasas were men of all the three 
twice-born classes, and hardly any from among the Sudras and 
untouchables. The householder Brahmans and the Tapasas were 
equally the performers of sacrifices, believers in the practice of 
penances and upholders of the doctrine of purity, bodily or 
otherwise. 

Going by Asoka’s statement, we have to say that the main agents 
for the Aryanisation of India or Greater India up till the 13th year 
of his reign were the various orders of ^runaways’ and schools of 
thought represented by the Brahmanas and the J^ramanas (R.E. XII^ 
R.E. XIII). Among them, the Brahmanas alone were popularly 
venerated in largest number as teachers of religion and philosophy, 
morality and piety in the three later stages of effort. As ^runaways^, 
they mostly figured as Tapasas and Parivrajakas (wanderers). 
Even among the Sramanas who had not either strictly adhered to 
the Vedic rules of life or openly challenged them, the majority were 
Brahmans.^ The only powerful rivals of the Brahmans in the matter 
of higher knowledge and social importance were the Kshatriyas. 
Leaving out of account the case of Visvamitra among the leadiBg 
Vedic Rishis, we find in Pravahana Jaivali, the Kshatriya leader of 
the oligarchy of the Panchalas,® Pratardana, the son of Divodasa,^ 
and Ajatasatru, the king of Kasi®, the three distinguished Upanishad 
teachers who were approached even by the Brahman seekers of truth 
for the sake of higher knowledge. The Ja^takas glorify the Kuru 
tradition of righteous rule established by king Arjuna, and the 

^ McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 102. 

^ Among the elder contemporaries of Buddha and the leading Sramana thinkers 
and teachers Parana Kasyapa, Maskarin Kausalya (Pali Makkhali Gosala), Kakxida 
Katyayana and Ajita Kei§akambala were Brahmans. Even Sanjaya, the founder of 
the school of Sceptics, was a Brahman, according to the Apad^a, see Sariputta 
Apadana. 

» Ghhandogya Up., V. 3. J. 

* KaushitakiUp.,IILL 
Ibid, IV. 1. 
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ciF rtglileomiiess and renunciation established by the 
fanakaf <if Vitlelia, the Brahnmdailtas of Kasi andtheSivis of Uttara- 
pallia. In the Hathigumpha inscription, the Jaina king Kharavela is 
described as a worthy descendant of a long line of Rajarshis among 
the Gliecii princes. Parsva who was the founder of an order of 
^ramaims in Eastern India with ahimsa as its main principle was a 
prince from the royal House of Kasi. Though Mahavira and Buddha 
who were respectively the founders of the two most powerful orders 
of §rainanas and Kshatriya schools of thought, the most eminent and 
dIstiiigiiWied , among their \ disciples ' and later followers were all 
persons from Brahman families. Thus the Brahmans made all the 
nolile heritages in Indo-Aryan religion and culture ultimately their 
own. But to appreciate the Digvijaya of Agni we must leave the 
^ramanite Brahmans out of consideration, particularly the ^akya- 
putriyas or Buddhists, Asokas Samghasthas. 

The history of the Brahmans as priests and their usefulness and 
influence shows parallel to that of the Babylonian priests and their 
wide influence in Western Asia among the Assyrians, the Chaldeans, 
the Hittites, the Mittanies and others with this difFercnce, however, 
that they have an unbroken history up till now. The tradition of the 
BrSbmans as law-givers and framers of the rules of life and conduct 
shows a parallel to that of the Jewish Prophets and Patriarchs. The 
Brahmans, too, cherished the tradition of the successive advent of 
the Manus or Patriarchs. The legend of a great Flood during the 
dispensation of Manu Vaivasvata, as narrated in the ^atapatha 
Brahmana, cannot but remind one of the Biblical legend of the Flood 
at Babylon in the time of the Patriarch and Prophet Noah. Although 
the maximum span of man’s life as one hundred years was recognised 
in'the Vedic hymns, it is represented as 120 years, in the^Aitareya 
„ Aranyafca, ; which, too, ’ 'is a point of agreement with th.e Jewish 
tradition of the time of Noah. 

The Brahmans of India, like the Jewish Patriarchs in Syria, were 
guided by the idea of purity and impurity, the dean and the unclean, 
in the matter of framing rules regarding eatables and non-eatables, 
and the rules, prescribed by both were in many respects similar. 
The earlier Brahmanical rules that held ground, particularly in the 
Midland, are clearly presupposed by Asoka’s argument, ‘^that are not 
eaten” (no cha khadiyati), behind his list of birds, fishes and 


Book of Genesis, vi. 3 : ‘^And the Lord said, (man’s) days shall be an hundred 
and twenty years.’* 
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quadruped, „ade iuviolable, under tte law (P. E, V).> The Mo, ale 
code of preKTipnon, and prohibition, having many point, in 
common with Mann’., had behind it the belief in the Liyine ,L“ 
Mntncommnntcated to Noah, enjoining that -every moving thing 

that hveth wa, meant by the Creator to serve as “meat" for 

cenests m 3) The D.vtne sancnon a, stated in the Chhhndogya 

Upmnshad (V. 2. 1) and Mann's Code (V. 28) i, even verbal y 

the same : ^ 


Pranasyannamidam sarvam Prajapatir akalpayat I 

The Creator had meant all these as food for life ; all that is 
stationery and all that moveth were to serve as food to life.” 

The earlier dictum in the Upanishad reads : Prana said • Kim 

me’nnam bhavishyati ti ? Yat kimchid idam asvabhy a-sakune- 
bhya iti. 


“What will be my food ? Whatsoever is the living thing even 
the horses and vultures (birds ?),•” 

The earlier sanction allowing to man “every herb bearing seed 
which is upon the face ofall the earth, and every tree, in which is 
the fruit of a tree yielding seed” to be for meat (Book of Genesis, 
i. 29) had to be modified under the exigency of terrible circum- 
stances, such as the cataclysmic Flood. This is missed in the 
Brahmanical tradition,^ 

The Patriarch Moah is credited in the Biblical tradition with 
the building of an altar for making burnt offerings unto 
the Lord of every clean beast and of every clean fowl, &e 
sweet savour whereof was appreciated by Him. This is another 
remarkable point of agreement between Brahmanism and 
Judate in that both insist on not eating the meat of any beast 

dr fowl that has not been sacrificed on the altar built unto 
God, 

In the opinion of Megasthenes, all that had been said regarding 
nature by the ancients was asserted also by philosophers out of 
Greece, on the one part in India by the Brachmanes,and on the other 
in Syria by the people called Jews. Clemens boldly maintained that 


^ Barua, Inscriptions, p, 31 6 f. 

» The amount given in the Pali Agganna Suttanta of man’s first food consisting 
in protojJasmic substance, a fungus-like herb, etc. before the development of the 

art of cooking is conceived in a totally different spirit Digha, 
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the Je^li pliUosophy had preceded the philosophy of the Gredts.*^ 
As rt^^ds the story of creation, the main point of agreement between 
Brahmanism and Jadakni hi that, according to both, in the beginn- 
ing was Gewi (Prajlpati or BrahmE of the Brihmans), and 
Ood alone, and it was by His will that the heaven and the 
eard», the beings and the things, the man and the woman were 
created, the usual language in both for the expression of the 
creative will of God and its product being “Let there be and 
there was.”® 

It is rather sad that the Gentile and Brahmanical traditions 
are full of curses (abhifepa), the pronouncement of which is 
a proof of one’s moral weakness and morbid state of mind. 
Viewing in the light of both, we are to witness the dramas 
of life of which the plots are laid in effective curses and 
countm-curses, the prospect of blessedness being far off from 
the view. 

In both, the position of woman is lowered and made subordinate 
to that of man. In the eye of the Brahmanical law the woman 
needs protection in all the three stages of her life and does not 
deserve to be free. As known to Megasthenes, the Brahmans did not 
communicate a knowledge of philosophy to their wives, “lest they 
should divulge any of the forbidden mysteries to the profane if they 
became depraved, or lest they should desert them if they became 

good philosophers.”* 

and ministers suspicion 
or distrust was as much the guiding factor in conjugallife as in the 
system of royal polity, particularly that which was embodied in the 
Arthallstra ascribed to Kau^ilya. Panini spoke indeed of devotion 
to one’s country or nation,* and the Artha^aslra of the importance 
to be attached to the national star (dcla-nafcshatra), but the 
Brahmanical rajadharma having been concerned about one man’s 
show, was far from arousing national sentiment or making the people 
conscious of their nationhood. 

The Brahmans as priests made the age-old popular superstitions 
deep-rooted in man’s mind instead of eradicating them by having 
used them as the basis of maugalas or auspicious domestic rituals 


‘ McCrindle, Ancient, India, p. 103. 

* Book of Cienesis, Ch. I ; Brihad Ar. Up., I. 4. 1 ; 1. 4. 1 If. 

• McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 100. 

♦ PSnini, iv. 3. 96, 100 ; a-chittad a-defe-kalat thak ; janapadininam 
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and ceremonies, arranged stage by stage.^ They allied themselves 
with the masses who were worshippers of various tribal gods and 
goddesses, of divers benevolent and malevolent spirits, and were 
mostly animists. They utterly failed to develop a congregational 
life in their religion. Even in such common matters as eating, 
there were no fixed hours when meals were to be taken in common, 
but each one ate when he felt inclined, the contrary of which would 
be, in the opinion of Megasthenes, ^better for the ends of social and 
civil life. 

The great stumbling block in the way of the development of a 
healthy and strong national life in India was the caste system 
creating irremovable barriers between men and men, class and class, 
occupation and occupation. The most unfortunate feature of it was 
that it was founded on an apparently captivating organic idea of the 
universe, the society and the state, the scientific and philosophic 
drawback of which has not as yet been fully considered and 
understood. Though the Purusha Sukta presenting this fond 
idea found its place in the Rigveda, the idea itself may be shown 
to have been more Brahmanical than Vedic, The subsequent 
history of Brahmanism shows nothing but a process of gradual 
hardening of the castes, creation of differences even in the 
heights of sepulchres after death, and that of social divisions within 
divisions, all causing social and civic injustice. As known to 
Megasthenes, the body-politic was so divided in India in the 4th 
century B. G. that no one was allowed to marry out of his own 
caste, or to exercise any calling or art except his own^ for 
instance, a soldier could not become a husbandman, or an artizan 
a philosopher.^ 

The l^rotriyas as founders and heads of residential Vedic schools 
and colleges (none of which developed into a university) were 
recipients of brahmadanas or royal fiefs enabling them to maintain 

^ G. P. Majumdat, Sohie Aspects of Indian Civilization ; p. 299f. 

^ MeGrindle, Ancient India, p. 69, 

» McCrindle, op. cit., p. 41 . This social organization is biologically compara- 
ble to that of the bees where the kings are always kings and the drones are xirones, 
or to that of the ants where the labourers are always labourers, the jSghteis are 
always fighters, and the messengers are always messengers. The Brahmanical rule 

of life allowing sexual union only for the purpose of begetting children of desired 

types was biologically unsound as it ignored the fact that human male and fetoale 
were no mere animal pair mating only at breeding season for the purpose of 
procreation. So this rule was obeyed more in its flagrant breaches ;+o 

pbseryaneer 
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those institutions independently of state control. Through the 
Digvijaya of Agni and with the wider and wider extension of 
Aryandom there came to be a net-work of those institutions seeking 
to convert India into a free gift for the spread and establislunent 
of Vcdic culture and Brahmanical socio-reiigious order, the varnS- 
srama dharma. It was among these great Brahman teachers that 
there arose men with lofty vision and keen insight and true seekers 
of philosophic truth and propounders of higher religious ideals. The 
early Upanishad teachera were mostly Brahmans of this class. 

The ^rotriyas as ^rotriyas were not, however, the persons to be 
credited with the expedition in the annals of the Digvijaya of Agni. 
They were rather the consolidators of new territorial gains. The 
daring explorers of uninhabited and at fint inaccessible forest tracts 
or woodlands in the mountain ranges or along the different rivers, 
the builders of peaceful and sombre religious homes with sylvan 
surroundings having a divine aroma about them, gay with the life 
of fauna and flora, lively with the movement of spirits, and endowed 
with idyllic beauty and charm were the TSpasas or Hermits of 
various orders among whom flourished the great fishis (sages and 
teachers) endowed with psychic powers, spiritual visions and 
personality. They were attracted by the natural beauty of the 
woodlands (aranySni) and through them developed the Sranyaka or 
vinaprastha life, the science of medicine and astronomy, and the 
schools of S^khya-Yoga or adfayltma-vidya. In the solitude of 
woodlands they practised hard penances, cultivated friendly feelings 
towards all, lived on the bounties of nature, and bravely went to 
meet death instead of allowing death to come to them*. It is in their 
line that one must trace the continuity of the tradition of Vedic 
poets, sages and seers. With the spread of hermitages over the whole 
of India extended the range of krishnasaxa, (black antelope) and of 
sacrificial ire, which is to say, of the Digvijaya of Agni. Tlieir 
mission was to sanctify die earth With sacrificial fire, to convert it, 
in other words, into a holy land (yajiiiya dtdz, devabhQroi).® The 
rivers, lakes and springs where they performed ablutions for the 
purpose of self-purification, the places where they built their hermi- 
tages, performed sacrifices and laid to rest their bones became 

‘ Ibid, p. 106. 

• Maitu, II, 23. CX Bodhayana, ii. 13 quoting a verse ascribed to the 
Bhallavis: 

Palchat dndhur visarani sQryasyodayaaam pur<4i | 

Yavat Krisbno vidhavati tavaddbi Brahma varchasam ii 
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^ Oii 

tirthas or places of pilgrimage to the Hindus Th 

of the sacrificial fire ^11 the four directionsind 

number of tirthas are traceable through liter^r! 
msenpuons. the list of tirthas given in the 

Epic having been unthinkable Ir. a ' i, , '^^rsion of the Great 
Th. .ypica. Of 

theplTT to the Midland between th' f^ 

the Phalgu.i Even as known to Megasthenes the ^ S^'^^svati and 
had not gone m the south beyond the river Tagabenr^'^ 

Tradition associates the first expedition to tL eL 

Agastya. That which was at first a mere foot-traTiT" 
hermitage to another became afterwards a high ' ^ 

‘■iLne^hh^ ““^“^ting Rajagriha with Paithan on^h 

The neighbourhood of the hermitages became ^ ^ Godavari.® 
many important cities ’4 The hermftages th“ wer 
non-Aryan and aboriginal settlements needed from 
help of warrior kings and Kshatriya princes to secure 
mimical action of the rude nanV^c tL from *e 

Thu, .he huMiu, Of 

.tute, proceeded almost pM pa, a Mw Kshatriya 

e JU: „“f vX 

N»ri.een I„dla aud no.To;t.fr Tl^re ^ ^ 
bo^es of active propagators of the same Thev ^ powerM 

and Recluses, the Brahmana ParivrajalJ an^Ti! 

various orders and schools of thought. The new n ^^manas of 

first out of and as a further r u ^der emerged at 

.hsulted la.ee abo 6^ X.X , "‘^"■fHentti a.“ 
tadeed betame kaowu « MegasritenXXXr euX f'' 

^0 classes of Indtau philosophers, yk. the Bmer ™*'" “ 

^m^es., Theoredcally they were all h^mete^ X" 

they themselves dtd ao. build abodes for them but ll' ““ 

rary to iu abodes bail, for a.em by others, ,L “f ! 
caU^ atama, or vdtira. having been originally Ute „? Pleesaue^, 

mad to halt for a mgh, u. course of (pL waudX. *'>’ 

the permauen. abodes were built for them, dtey ' X' f 

by thoseuatues. The Brahmanas and rite SrL^!”' '.°,r ‘‘”™ 

‘ Majjhima, I, p. 39/"^ - — ^ ered fr< 

» McCrindle, Ancient India, p 120 

• Jataka,V,p.l32;B*a^a^^ • 

* B.C.Isaw. India as describefp. 218. 
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each other mot only in their outward signs, but also in their thoughts 
and ideals and genera! attitude towards the social and political insti- 
tutions based on Vedk tradition and caste distinction. The general 
effect of the new movement was tho undervaluation of the civic life 
and social rites under the control of secular Brahmanism. The 
^IvikM amoitg the Bmhmanite i§ramanas and the Nirgranthas 
(Jainas} among the ^ramanite Baahmans appeared as heterodox 
in the eye of the orthodox Brahmanist. Though some were ^ivite, 
some Vaishnavite, and others Jaina, all of them were believers in the 
practice of hard penances and profound meditations, and all were 
in different ways coi^rmed believers in the existence of souls 
as abiding entities in individuals that arc not subject to the laws of 
change. None but the Nirgranthas amongst them openly 
challenged the Brahmanist position and developed a religious 
and cultural tradition, which is in some important respects similar 
to that of the ^akyaputriyas or Buddhists. When Amka spoke 
of the Aryanisation of almost the whole of India by the different 
denominations of the Brahmanas and the l^ramanas other than the 
Samghasthas or Buddhists, he had precisely kept in view the 
evangelical activities of the Hermits, the Brahman Wanderers 
and such typical ^ramanas as the Ajlvikas and Nirgranthas 
(P.E. VII). 

5. Dharmavijaya of Akka : As propounders and propagators 
of Indo-^Aryanism tending steadily and invariably to set higher value 
on the religious and cultural side of man’s life and civilization, the 
Hermits, Brahman Wanderers, Ajlvikas and Nirgranthas .were the 
precursors of the Sakyaputriyas. This fact is stated in no uncertain 
terms by Aioka in his R.E. XI H. The same is borne out by the 
evidence of the Pali Nikayas and corroborated by the testimony 
of Megasthenes and other Classical writers. The Chronicles of 
Qeylon upt only lead us to infer that the worship of the Nagas and 
fakshas, of Vishnu Utpalavarna and the ascetic god l^iva was 
jrevalent among the primitive dwellers of the island* but also clearly 
itate that king Pandukibhaya, the brother and immediate successor 
>f Vijaya, caused hermitages to be built for the Hermits, retreats for 
the Brahman Parivrajakas, and suitable abodes for the Ajlvikas and 
Nirgranthas.* They had held the ground before the arrival of the 
Buddhist mission under Mahendra in the 3rd century B. C. 

' The point has been discussed in detail in my Ceylon lecture— A Bird’s Eye 
View and Problems of the Ancient History of Ceylon. 

^ Mahavamsa, X, 96-102t 
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Even referring to the time of king Vattagamani (1st century 
B. C.)j the Chronicles tell us that they had had their rights 
and privileges left intact through twenty-one reigns since 
Pandukabhaya.^ 

According to Jaina tradition, the Nirgranthas under their 
accredited leader Bhadrabahu went to South India during the reign 
of Chandragupta Maurya. That the Jinakalpika or Digambara Jainas 
got a strong foothold in South India as far back as the 4th 
Century B. G, may be taken for granted, and the Deccan prpper, 
particularly the Canarese country, is still one of the strongholds 
of Jainism. That the Ajivikas, too, got an early foothold 
there and maintained their identity as a distinct religious sect 
up till the 13th or 14th century A. D. may be seen from 
the ancient Tamil works as well as a number of South Indian 
inscriptions. 

The pronounced cumulative effect of the pre-Buddhistic 
Brahmana-Sramana movement was felt and acknowledged by 
Alexander, the great Macedonian conqueror, in going to deal with 
Dandamis ( Dandin ), the leader of a Brahmanical sect of Gymno- 
sophists (naked ascetics), evidently of l^aivite persuasion and closely 
allied to the Ajivikas, who established themselves somewhere in the 
Punjab. The lonians were the first among the Greeks noted for their 
commercial enterprise and came to the near east to be Persianised 
and to found a colony round the city of Nysa on the river Kophen 
or Kabul during the reign of the Achaemenian kings of Persia, better 
Iran. They became in the matter of their social organization and 
religious beliefs allied with the Kambojas, the Gandharas and other 
autonomous tribes of the Upper Indus Valley as early as Buddha’s 
time and remained so even till the reign of Asoka and to a still 
later period. There is nothing to be disbelieved or thought improb- 
able when Megasthenes says that the Macedonians under Alexander 
came across at the threshhold of India beyond the river Kabul ^ 
people whose manners a:nd customs were akin to those of the Greeks^ 
The Bhuridattajataka contemptuously refers to the Kambojas as a 
people with the barbarous habit of killing the insects, moths, snakes 
and frogs (obviously for the purpose of eating) and believing in 
killing them as a meritorious act. As known to Megasthenes, the 
Oxydrakai (Kshudrakas) of Uttarapatha were the orgic worshippers 
of a Bacchanalian god, or of yoni and phallus, who were presumably 

1 Ibid, XXXIII, 44. See foot note in Geiger’s Edition. 
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scolM at In the Rigveda as ^ilnadcvas,» and the Sibae (l^ivis)® who 
*carrfed and branded the mark of a cudgel on their oxen and 

Bftnte, were the worshippers of Heracles (apparently ^iva)» like 
whom they wore skins*. 

According to Anian, the regions beyond the Indus on the west 
were inhabited up to the river Kophen (Kibul) by two Indian tribes, 
the Astakenai (Arshtakas, Rishtikas) and the Assakenos (Aivakas) 
who were in old times subject to the Assyrians and submitted subse- 
quently to the Persians, paying the tribute to the Achaemenian 
king K.yf<», son of Kambyses®. Darius III Codomannus was 
the Achaemenian king when Alexander the Great conquered 
Persia. . ' 

Sehwanbeck rightly observed : “The Aryan Indians were from 
the remotest period surrounded on all sides by indigenous tribes in a 
state of barbarism, from whom they differed both in mind and 
disposition. They were mc«t acutely sensible of this difference, and 
gave it a very pointed expression. Other races, and these even 
Indian, since they had originated in an intermixture of tribes, or 
since they did not sufficiently follow Indian manners, and especially 
the system of caste, so roused the common hatred of the Indians 
that they were reckoned with the barbarians, and represented as 
equally hideous of aspect’'. 

The Greek knowledge of India was imperfect prior to Alexander’s 
invasion. The stories then current in Greece went nevertheless to 
depict her ‘as a land of righteous folks, of strange beasts and plants, 
of surpassing wealth in gold and gems.’® Although the Greeks came 
to India forming foreign elements in her population, ruling or others 
wise, first as lonians, next as Macedonians, and afterwards as 
Bactrians, they continued to be known by the name of Yona orYauna, 

» llw Sifaadevas are gmmlly to be worsMppers of the phaUw. 

M. M. Vidhusekhara Sastxi treats fiSnadeva as a word like malridcva, 
pitrideva, and inclines to think that here Mina may be taken to signify sensual 
pleasures. 

» McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 112. According to Strabo, Meradeswas 
worshipped by the philosophers who lived on the plains (ibid, p. 97), while Arrian 
(ibid, 206) informs us that he was held in c^iecial honour by the SQrasenas of 
hfotbura. 

* Harades is to be identified with §iva only when he became deified after his 
deadi and not when he had lived on the earth. 

* ‘Lion’s sMn’, according to Diodorus. 

‘ McCrindle, Andent India, p. 21. 

* Bury, lEstory of Greece, p. 422. 
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the Indiaii and Achaemenian equivalent of Ionian.^ ''^Although’’, as 
poignantly observed by Vincent Smith, direct effects of 

Alexander’s expedition on India appear to have been small, his 
proceedings had an appreciable influence on the history of the 
country. They broke down the wall of separation between west and 
east, and opened up four distinct lines of communication, three by 
land and one by sea. The immediate formation of Greek kingdom 
in Western Asia ensured from the first a certain amount of exchange 
of ideas between India and Europe. The establishment of the Greco- 
Bactrian monarchy in the middle of the third century B. C. 
brought about the actual subjugation of certain Indian districts by 

Greek kings. ”2 

Alexander’s military expedition directed to Asia and Africa was 
designed undeniably also to spread the Greek civilization among the 
Barbarians, and accordingly his troops were accompanied by many 
men of letters, including the Sceptic philosopher Pyrrho of Elis and 
a follower of Democritus named Anaxarchus. But his pride as the 
son of the mighty god Zeus and the conqueror of many nations was 
humbled by two persons he met, one a robber who tried to convince 
him of the fact that he by his actions and intention was only a 
greater robber, and the other a famous leader of the Indian Gymno- 
sophists who tried to convince him of the fact that there was 
even a far greater conqueror than he by having nothing to call his 
own. ' 

One sikrates was deputed to fetch Dandamis the great Indian 
ascetic leader in Uttarapatha. ^‘The emperor Alexander, the son of 
the great Jupiter, who is lord of the human race, has ordered that 
you should hasten to him, for if you come, he will give you many 
gifts, but if you refuse, he will behead you as a punishment for your 
contempt.^’ When this message was thus delivered to him, ‘‘he 
rose not from his leaves whereon he lay, but reclining and smiling 
he replied in this way : The greatest God can do injury to no one, 
but restores again the light of life to those who have departed. 
Accordingly he forbids murder and excites no wars. But Alexander 
is no God, for he himself will have to die. How, then, can he be the 
lord of all, who has not yet crossed the river Tyberoboas, nor has 

^ One may read with profit Otto Stein’s informative article — ^Yavanas in Early 
Indian Inscriptions (Indian Culture, Vol, I, p. 343f.). 

* Oxford History of India, p. 66f, Foir the Greek influence on Indian art and 
other aspects of Indian culture, the reader may be referred to Gk)uranga Nath 
Banegea’s Hellenism in Ancient India. 



inawle tlic whole world hi« abode^ nor crossed: the Zone of Oadesi noi 
hm Wield the course of the son in the. centre of the world ? There 
fore many nations do not even know iiis nain€*..Xcl'Alexaiiiie] 
th»»lea\ with' thii'theis that desire riches or fear’ '.'deaths both o 
which. I 'despise* '.''For 'Brachm.an» neither iovc-goldnor' death,, '"'Go 
ihfercfore^ and tell Ak^ta'iider t.his— Daiidamis' .seefcs"' nothing o 
yoursj, but if you tliink you need something of his, disdain not tc 
go to him.” 

'^VVhem Alexander heard these words through the interpreter, hi 
wished the more to see such a man, since he, who had sul;diied man; 
nations, was overcome by an old naked nmm”^ 

Whilst the earlier evangelists of Indo-Aryanism were s|4ead npoi 
the face of India and Ceylon, Buddhism, the religion of bakyamuni 
remained . confined ■ , till ,. the ..earlier part of Aloka^s ;reign to th< 
territorial limits of the Middle Country.^ The two countries ii 
W^tc'im 'India outside the Buddhist Midland were ^flrasena'. anc 
Avantl where two important centres of Buddhism were founded ii 
Buddha^s lifetime, and just a s|}oradic attempt was B'ladC' by a dis 
.Cipfo.'Of, Buddha', to preach''the new Go.spcl of righteousness and pico 
'tO' thC' rude and .fierce people of Suniparanta. ll"terc W'^cre severa 
,$em.'i"ind€pendcnt tribal states .within. Afoka’s cm.pirc but outsidi 
h'|.$:domain .proper where the Indo-Aryan cultur'C .and social, orga 
nfoatiou . .resting on caste basis were not well established. Sinci 
Aloha had declared the Dharma«v,ijaya or Conquest by Piety to bi 
policy, , the', religio'us and cultural ,movcm,€nts within the 
''4,f,fi,|ii,tion,of Indo-Aryanisrn a.8sumed a new aspect of’ self-conscious^ 
iit» ' 0 .n; .the part, of the Brahnaanas.,,and the Sramauas of.variom 
ordprs anclscho, 0 ls.of though,t., . The appoi.ntmetit of the .Dharrna- 
mahamitras as a class of imperial, officers was, pmpm^d4nkr':almtQ 
,,e,nt'Ure,.,,',.the ,,pefso'.nal''sa^^^ of these .■ active , preachers a'n<i.',,pa^iy€ 
evangelists of Indo-Aryanism in tlmse tribal areas as well as of those 
of the local people who, became their adheremts. Asoka did not^ 
however, mean to restrict the range of his noble cultural conquest 
to his domain proper or to his empire. He was out for a world 
conquest through it, and for this India needed a religion like 
Buddhism. 

In Buddhism was found a religion with vigorous missionary zeal. 
It had behind it the stupendous dynamic personality of the Buddha 
and the highest ethical perfection of man. Although on its philo- 

^ MeOriadle, Ancient India, p. 128f. ; Cf. ibid, pp. lOGf., H6f., 123f. 

* Kathavatthu, I. 3. 
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s<^hi#a|id spMm^ sideif^hoxroi ia d^>lttintiiy 

of the phapsophy of thp Upanisha(is> and:on its secuki? and poptilal: 
side it showed in many respects the cohtinnity of the sopio^religipiis 
and politico-moral systein of the pre-Paninian Mahabharatav it 
differed fundamentally from both. The Brahmaveda of the Ui^a*ii 
nishads came to be replaced, supplemented and superseded by the 
Dharmaveda ofBuddhismi The basic coiicepts of both had behind 
them two different kinds of intuition or mystical experience as to the 
pature of reality, one in which the static nature and the other iii 
which the dynamic nature presented itself. While atman remained 
the underlying notion of the Upanishad doctrine, anatman became 
the prevailing idea of Buddhism. The difference between the 
fundamental axioms of both was analogous to that between the 
Parmanidean and Heraclitean axioms in Greek philosophy. 

The main points of difference between secular Brahmanism on 
the one hand and Buddhism on the other were that one Was 
sacerdotal, the other rational in form; one clannish, the other 
universal in spirit ; the commitment of one was to forms and 
procedures, that of the other to the inner essence of the thing ; that 
one sought to base domestic and social relations on caste basis^ thig 
Other on that of morality and piety. Thus no other form of govern- 
ment than monarchical found favour in Brahmanical rajadharma, 
whilp in Buddha’s view the form, whether monarchical, oligarchical 
or democratic, was immaterial, if the state in any form had fuliilled 
all its main obligations. The same as to the forms of marriage, the 
forms of manifold duties. However lofty the purpose set before 
the state pr earthly ^sovereignty, the Brahmanical r%adharm 
could never abandon, in no stage of its development, the Tit for 
Tat policy. 

Jainism, which has acted throughout its history as a hal£-wa3l 
house between Brahmanism and Buddhism, nay between all isms 
that were come across its path, was, at least so far as its doctrine of 
ahimsa, non-harming mental attitude towards all beings and things, 
moral rectitude, idea of moral responsibility, denial of God, rejection 
of caste barriers, and the like are concerned, a definite move towards 
Buddhism. And yet its ascetic predilections, religious vows, penitent 
heart, such categories of its; thought as bandha, samvara, nirjara and 
moksha go to indicate that its main mental obsession was one of the 
bondage of sin, and its struggle was te release the soiil therefrom. 
The task was left to Buddhism to shift the emphasis from thraldotri 
to freedom, abstinence from killing to the cultivation of friendliness 
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and compasiion, from the prevention and cure of dbeaseat n> the 
generation and development of healthy slates, from fhe amsstof 
the course and possibiiity of degradation and deteriomtkm of human 
nature to the progressive paths (paripOri) of the life.* Buddhism 
was the only religion of India which vigorously espoused the 
educational and cultural cause of humanity and did not go to form 
a new society among its lay followers by the enfoicemeitl of a social 
code of its own in spite of its giving a clear direction to the path 
of progress, and rational and refined human behaviour. There was 
no other religion before Christianity which had boldly proclaimed 
that hatred does not cease by hatred, and that it ceases only by amity 
and love. Its doctrine of the ‘mean* (madhya) between any two 
extreme coursm of thought and of action did not fail to exercise its 
potent influence on die later political thought of India. 

Aioka’s si^eme of the toleration of faiths based upon Buddha’s 
(and partly alK» upon Mahavira’s) doctrine of samyak (all-round 
consideration, comprehensiveness) stood for frequent cultural 
contact, healthy discussions^ helpful criticisms and beany inter- 
changes of thoughts and ideas, and had not cherished the non- 
intervention policy of the Bhagavad Gita. 

How long could an administration be efficiently run if it were 
based on suspicion and mutual distrust? How long could a state 
be at peace with the neighbouring peoples and powers if its foreign 
relations were always guided by the fourfold diplomatic means of 
conciliating, bribing, causing dissension and waging wars, di 
contemplated in Brahmanical rajadharma ? The sordid art of 
diplomacy was sought to be superseded by the nobler policy Of 
Dharma-vijaya, both within and without, without the least thought 
about impairing the strength of the state and its military cfBciency. 
The imperial envoys were despatched to convey the good wishes ftOm 
this side to foreign courts and peoples, to carry on works of public 
utility and to promulgate the most elementary but fundamental 
principles of piety or duty in which lay the real happiness of men 
and the elevation of humanity. 

Buddha was at pains to indicate the baneful reactions of drastic 
and vindictive measures adopted by a state on the life of the 
people.® Going by his trend of thought, the supreme duty of a state 


* Bania, Piatitya-samutpada as bauc concept of Buddhum. Dr. n. n. 
Vdtasae I ; Ceylon Lectures, p. 193 f. 

* Suttanta in Digha, in, 
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that staiid^ for of righteousness should be to educate the 

people to live better life and to help them by all means in their 
struggles for existence and in leading a decent and happy and 
comfortable life. Asoka’s scheme of Dharma-vijaya fully recognizes 
the wisdom in this line of thinking. 

Buddhism was not made a state religion by Asoka; It was 
Asoka’s personal religion^ and he publicly stated that it was so. But 
the principles of the Dharma that he had advocated were neither 
propounded nor promulgated in the name of the Good Faith or any 
other religion. Buddhist missions were despatched to different 
places in India by the then head of the Buddhist Church, the most 
Venerable Moggaliputta Tissa, who was held in high esteem by him^ 
The places to which they are said to have been sent in the Chronicles 
of Ceylon are all now found to be indicated by the find-spots of the 
Kalsi, Mansehra, Shahbazgarhi, Girnar and Sopara versions of his 
Rock Edicts, the Hyderabad and Northern Mysore copies of his 
Minor Rock Edict. Suvarnabhumi and Tamraparni are the two 
places that are not explicable by the find-spots of the hitherto dis- 
covered inscriptions. Once we assume that Suvarnagiri ^ was the 
earlier name on the list replaced later on by Suvarnabhumi, the case 
of both the places can be met by the inscriptions in which they find 
mention, one as the official headquarters of the most southern 
province, and the other as the most southern of the independent 
countries in South India. 

The histbrical foundation of the tradition regarding Moggaliputta 
Tissa and the personnel of the mission to the Himalayan region is 
evidentfrom the Sanchi relic-casket inscriptions.^ The development 
of such later Buddhist sects and schools® as the Haimavatas (Central 
Himalayan), the Uttarapathakas (North-west Indian), the Vajriyas 
(Extreme north-west Indian), the Purvasailas, Aparasailas, Rajagi- 
riyas and Siddharthakas ( all Andhrakas presupposes earlier 
missionary activities in these places. According to the tradition 
recorded by H wen Thsang, the Buddhist mission under Mahendra 
was directed first to the country of Malayakuta, situated feelpw 
Dravida,— the Tamraparni of the Great Epic — ^from which country 

^ This may be same as suvarnavati, which finds mention in the Hitopadesa, 
II. 1, as a city in South India ; ^ti Dakshinapathe Suvarnavati nama nagari. 

* Geiger, Mahavamsa, English TransL, introd. 

» Mahavamsaj V. 12-13 ; Kathavatthu Commentary, p. 3. 

^ Kathavatthu Commentary, 1 . 9 ^ B. Q. Eaw^ Pehftes Goipmf ptary, 
P* ri, . 
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he must have gone across lo Simhalm^ Le», ihe^ iilt-ii4' of Ttompaf^l, 
The coBtemporiiiieity of 13eviimmpriya.Afoka of India andl>evi»aj^'»^ 
piya Tissa of Ceylon and the polilkaL and cnlloral relalipnship 
bci%vccii the two countries i« their lime may now,, be established 
beyond all doubt by the evidence of the most anclenl.of 'the BrShmi 
inscriptiona of the island so far found carrying os back to^' the time of 
Utliya>'th€ brother and immediate siieceasor of Tissai^;,/ There,,; seems 
to be much' force in the argument' seeking' to locate the site of 
Aloka*s 'Siivariingiri in the pro,xiinity of the Yerragiidi rock. 

I1ic Dutas or Emissaries were' the imperial agents of Asoka 
through whom the mission of hb Dharma-vijaya was sought to be 
fulfilled in the territories of five Greek contemporaries forming then 
the ■ 'five^''Medil«fancan^''■ States, ' as^ well .■ as. in the five independent 
territories of 'the' Choias,' the "p&ndyas, the Satiyapntras, the Kerala- 
putras and :the Titorap,arny.as representing then the five most power- 
ful Dravidian nations of South India. The semi-independent tribal 
states of such Nortiiern North-western ruling peoples as the Yanas, 
the Kambojas, the Gandharas, tlie Nabhakas and the Nabha-Hnes, 
and of such Southern and South-western ruling peoples as tiie parent 
l^is'htikas and Bhojas and tlieir offshoots, the Andhras and Parindt-' 
Paradas are also e,xprcssly included within the range of his embassies. 
SO' far as the latter were concerned, thcDharma-mahamStras appoint- 
ed' in hb ISth regnal year were charged with the duty of Iooki.ng after 
the sa.fety of the IndO'-Aryan preachers and the,ir'' local supporters*, 
-W^felhey'.''bfficiaIs.'W 'employed 'also as Aloka’s DutaS'? That 

they were not Buddhist missionaries is evident from the Ghroniclet 
of Ceylon that expressly state that the Dutas forming the embassy 
'despatched' by Asoka with coronation presents and ' happy w.isbes 'tO" 
hi'S'"Ge'y'lort’Conte'mporary Tbsa consisted 'of Asokab ■ nephew 
,arl||ha,''hb^BrShman' Chaplain or Councillor, and a VailyaTreasurcr^ 
"a'nd""' they' were the precursors " of tlie Biuldhist mi'ssion led by 
Mahendra. The only means by wdiich Asoka paved the way for the 
Buddhist mission which followed was to disclose the fact of his 
embracing the Buddhist faith in the personal message conveyed 
to his distant friend and ally, thereby persuading him to do the 
same.® Even if Akka had done so, it is difficult to say what actual 

^ MaMvamsa, XL 20-26. 

^ Ibid, XL 34-35. The epistles addressed by the Apostles, especially by St. 
Paul, aixd short letters that are known to have been addressed by the Prophet 
Muhammad were to the same ’pur|>o$e in the history of the propagation of 
Christianity and Islam respectively. 
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efSfeGt it had produced as an earlier stepi. ; The accountof Mahendra’s 
mission goes, however, to show that its success in the island 
of Ceylon rested at first entirely on his personality and powerful 
preaching. 

The veracity of Asoka^s statement concerning the despatch of 
embassies to the five Greek territories and the claim to the great 
success attained there through his new plan of Dharrpa-vijaya has 
been challenged— a bit rudely by Rhys Davids.^ Thp epgent argu- 
ments by which this may be set at rest are as follows : 

(i) “The restricting of the list to five names, faithfully 

Indianised, cannot but speak of sincerity and accuracy on 
the part of Asoka. 

(n) The orderly manner of introducing them, keeping 
evidently in view the contiguity of the five Greek 
territories... was rendered possible only by a correct infor- 
mation about the relative geographical positions of the 
territories concerned. 

(iii) The reality of the Dutas (envoys) despatched by Asols^ 
to the Antas, including the five Greek ‘frontagers’, cannot 
be disbelieved. Asoka needed the employment of these 
agents not only to initiate or encourage various works 
of piety and public utility (R.E. II), not only to incukate 
the principles of piety (R.E. XIII), not only to proclaihi 
Aipka’s happy messages of piety, year after year (M.R.E,, 
Ye), but also to assure the ‘frontagers’ of his sincere desircj 
to respect their territorial integrity and of his solicitude 
and good wish (S.R.E. II). 

(iv) The treaty with Seleukos of about 302 B.G. was followed 
by the despatch to the court of Asoka’s grandfather of the 
famous envoy, Megasthenes, ah offiepr. of Aracfepsia, while 
Asoka’s fotier Bindusara received at his court the hoip^e. 
of the iiiext envoys DeimachoSj from Antiochus Soter, 
A third envoy named Diohysios was sent to the cpuKt 
of Patalipu.tra by Asha’s contemporary, Ptolemy PhiJadel- 
phos of Egypt... either in his time,or in that of his fathers’^ 
These facts are recorded by the Greek writers and ignored 
in Indian literature. Similarly Asoka records the fact of 

^ Buddhist India, p. 298f. : “It is difficult to say how much o£ this is mere 
royal rodomontade. It is quite likely that the Greek kings are only thrown in by 
way of make- weight as it were and that no emissaty had actually been sent there 
at all.” 
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(kspaidi of envoys by him to the courts and territories 
of his five Greek 4rontagers’,and tin; Greek writen ignore 
it. The exchange of envoys by way of reciprocation 
of courtesy on cither side was only too natural under 
ll« tdrcuimtances to be disbelieved. The Besnagar Garuda 
Pillar inscription records the name of Hehodoros as 

a Bactrian Greek ambassador (Yonaduta) from Mahir^a 

Antialkidas to the court of king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra.”^ 
To these might be added also the argument : “Evidently the five 
Greek potentates were the direct descendants and successors 
of Alexander the Great’s generals and supporters and their terntones 
were but once component parts of the Greek empire left behind 
by the great Macedonian conqueror. It was indeed between 
the two empires, namely, the Maury an and the Macedonian, Aat 
friendly intercourse and exchange of embassies remained possible 
until the reign of Asoka.”* 

Although, as seems probable, Asoka got the idea of promulgating 
the edicts from the Achxmenid kings of Iran, his epithet, Devanam- 
priya or Beloved of the gods, was Indian in origin, and the toleration 
of other faiths was a marked feature of his Dharma. These two 
features characterise the famous Rosetta stone inscription of the 2nd 
century B. O. caused to be written by Ptolemaios, king of Egypt.’ 

Two immediate and lasting trffects of Aioka’s Dharma-vijaya 
w^ s (1) that it gave impetus and offered chances to Buddhism 
to become a great force in Asiatic and world civilization, and (2) 
that it placed India between the cultures. 

In the opinion of Dr. Otto Stein “that position of India between 
fbe cultures caimOt be better circumscribed than by a word of one 
pf die noblest rulers in the history of mankind: dhammavijaya. 
Ijyto’s^^ towards West and East was never defiled by 

waging wars for material gain and only self-defence forced the 
weapons in her hands. Thus she won her victory in accordance with 
the command of Dharma, be it religion, be it morality, call it culture 
or humanity. That is the importance of India’s role in the history 
in winch a place hardly shared by any other country belongs to her, 
fifom the remote past up to this day, that is her unique and noble 
posidon between the cultures.”* 

> Barua, Inscriptiims, ii, p. 325. 

» Ihhd, ii# p. 324. 

^ CsL.T. Orffitli, the Story of Letters and Numbers, p. 12* 

^ CulturOi VoL IV, p. 299* 
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PLACE IN HISTORY 

The success achieved by Asoka through his noble and novel plan 
of Dharma-vijaya determined as much theposition of India as placed 
between the cultures of the West and East as his own place in the 
history of mankind. On the all-important question of Asoka’s place 
in history the well-considered verdict of Mr. H. G. Wells stands as 
pronounced in his Outline of History. The subject has been so 
thoroughly discussed thereafter by Dr. Bhandarkar in his Carmichael 
Lectures on Asoka that there remains hardly anything to add save 
and except by way of certain general observations on the points 
raised by him and other historians and scholars. The nature of the 
subject is such that it cannot but involve certain historical 
comparisons that are generally odious, and yet this unpleasant task 
has been well acquitted by Wells and Bhandarkar, to whose writings 
the reader may be referred for their findings. 

The points that need special consideration here are : (1) Asoka’s 
services to Buddhism, (2) his role as nation-builder and (3) the 
political reaction of his Dharma-vijaya, 

1. Services to Buddhism : Asoka figured as the ideal universal 
monarch or righteous king emperor of Buddha in whose role the 
propounder of the ideal could not be as he had renounced the world. 
The Maurya emperor welcomed the lofty teachings of Buddha and 
openly accepted the Saddharma as his religion as a matter of choice, 
out of his profound conviction as to its intrinsic merit, rather because 
its underlying principles and spirit were found accidentally to be in 
harmony with his own perception as to the nature of human good 
and his own original vision as to the nature and course of human 
progress. This perception or vision came to him, as he tells us, when 
he had been seriously pondering over the immediate and after effects 
of an aggressive war waged on the country of the Kalingas. It was 
not so much the death and destruction and maiming of limbs or their 
depthri aff ml that caused so much pain to Ak^ka as the 

injury caused to culture and the set-back to the course of human 
progress. Asoka did for the religion of Buddha what Darius the 
Great or Xerxes had done for that of the Avesta and St. Paul did for 

42 
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that of Christ.* He indeed raised Buddhism from the position 
of a local faith to the status of a world religion. The point of 
difference between the Achaemcnid kings and Asoka is that the 
former spoke of the greatness of Ahuramazda as the creator of the 
earth and the sky as well as of man,® and believed that whatever 
they had achieved in life was achieved by His grace, while Afoka 
made selections out of the then known corpus of Buddha’s words and 
presented the principles of Dharma on his own authority. In 
other words, he assumed the role of the founder of a socio>moraI 
order with piety as its basis and the attainment of the grand heaven 
hereafter as its surmum homm. The elevation of humanity, the 
increase of the happiness of man in his present existence and the 
possession of heavenly joy hereafter were the common aims of the 
religions advocated by them.® The righteous king’s position as a 
dharma-pravartaka or founder of such a socio- moral order was freely 
admitted in India by all schools of political thought, Brahmanical, 
Jsuna or Buddhist. Whatever good thing Asoka had learnt from the 
exponents of Buddhism and other men of religion he made it 
his own. 

It is nevertheless true that just as the establishment of the 
Achaemenian suzerainty over a vast empire in Western Asia* implied 
the expansion of the inhabited area upon which the civilizing 
influence of the Avestan religion was exercised, so the extension 
of the sphere of Asoka’s political and moral influence implied the 
widening of the range of the civilizing influence of Buddhism beyond 
the territorial limits of India proper. 

The Macedonian expedition under Alexander the Great ended 
in the foundation of the Greek suzerainty almost over the whole 

‘ Bhandarkar, AJoka, pp. 249-50. 

Of. Naqdii-i-Jitustam ^ascription dT Darius: vazrka Ahmnazdi 

imam bamim ada avam asmanam ada hya martiyam adahya shiyatim ada 
martihyahya. 

* Of. Perscpolii inscription of Xerxes : uta jiva siiiyata bhavatiy uta mrta 
artava bavatiy. 

♦ This empire is claimed in the inscriptions to have comprised Media, Susiana, 
Arakhcda (Sarasvati, Armenia, Drangiana, Partbia (?), Aria, Bactria, Sogdiana, 
Khorasmia, Babylonia (Babru), Assyria, Sattagydia, Sparda, %ypt (Mudra), the 
Greek (Yauna) colonics on the eastern Mediterranean coast and states on the 
northern coast, Maxyes, Arabia, Gandaria (Gadara, Gandhara), the Indus region 
(Bldusb, Sindhu), Kappadokia, Dahae, two divisions of Skythia, Skudria (the land 
of the Kshudrakas), Akau&ka, Puntia, Karkia, and Kushiya. 
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of tlje Achaemeriid or Persian empire, and the establishment of the 
Maurya empire by Chandragupta came to mean the rescue of the 
Punjab proper, Beluchistan and Eastern Afghanistan from the grip 
of the Seleukidan rulers. So far as the history of the spread of 
Buddhism in the Punjab proper and the countries around beyond 
the Sulaiman range and the river Kabul from the latter half of the 
reign of Asoka is concerned, it is interesting to watch how far 
Buddhism profited by assimilating the elements of the Pagan 
religion of the Greeks and succeeded in weaning the peoples and 
races from the fold of Zoroastrianism, primitive l^aivism, the worship 
of the Sun and Moon gods, the worship of Vaisravana Kubera, and 
sundry nature worship. Eastern Turkestan, the Himalayan regions 
and the eastern sub continent, Purvavideha, inhabited by the 
Mongolian raceSj including the Chinese^ were destined to comje 
under the civilizing influence of Buddhism. The itineraries of 
the earlier Chinese pilgrims record the traces of that great influence 
that might be found on their ways through Central Asia and Eastern 
Afghanistan. Whether or no, Zoroastrianism, which became the 
national religion of the Persians, was able to produce any appreciable 
changes in the Egyptian religion and the then religion of the Jewish 
races of Asia Minor is still a disputed question. The Greek power 
waned in the countries of Asia Minor when these came to be 
included in the Roman empire. The rise of Christianity in this 
very region a little more than two centuries after Asoka 
by way of a forceful protest against the priest-ridden Judaism, 
the religion of the Pharisees and Scribes, showed the emergence 
of an emotional faith with an elevated moral tone and noble ideas of 
self-surrender to the Divine will, self-dedication and self-sacrifice. 
Although no satisfactory direct evidence is yet available, and the main 
historical background of Christianity lies in the religion of the Old 
Testament, the ethical purity of the religion of Zoroaster, the legends 
of the Satvata cult of Purushottama, and the lofty messages of 
Buddha cannot but appear to have been somehow or other at the 
back of the religion of Christ and filled the hiatus between the Jewish 
tradition and the new tradition of Jesus of Nazareth. Ai^how^^ one. 
cannot but be struck by many points of parallelism between Buddhism 
and Christianity. The modern historians tend all to agree to trace 
the influence of Buddhism in the development of the Jewish sects 
of the Therapeutae and Essenes and that of the Cinostic and 
Nestorian forms of Christianity on the Eastern Mediterranean 
shores. The religion of Christ became destined to spread in Europe 
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and America and subsequently in the countries in the Hear East 
and Far East by the vigorous miraionary work of the Christka 
Ghurchra and under the influence of the Christian nations from 
the West. 

A little more than six centuries after Christ there arose another 
powerful religion under the name of Islam in the northern portion of 
Arabia and practically within the same cradle of ancient civiliaa* 
tion in Western Asia to try its strength with Judaism in Palestine, 
Syria, and Asia Minor and with Christianity in Southern Europe, 
being destined to become the ultra democratic monotheistic faith of 
the peoples and races in the extensive Persian empire of Darius the 
Great and Xerxes, weaning several nations that were once in the fold 
of Zoroastrianism, Buddhism and i^aivism. Since the rise and spread 
of the religion of the Qporan we have three world religions, each with 
its regional and national predominance, viz., Buddhism, Christianity 
and Islam, while the rest of the earlier and later religions of the 
world have either become or are going to be clannish. It is in India 
proper between the Himalayas and the Indian Ocean that Hinduism 
exists and thrives with Vaishnavism, l^aivism and i^aktism as its 
main forms, with Buddhism, Jainism and Zoroastrianism as the 
lingering sister faiths, with Islam and Christianity as the two rival 
faiths, and with Sikhism, Neo-Vaishnavisni, Brahnioism, Arya Samaj, 
Ramkrtshna Mission and a few similar modern developments as the 
counteracting forces. 

So far as India is concerned, one distinct service rendered by 
ASoka to the cause of Buddhism was the heightening of the impor- 
tance of the memorable spots associated with the life and career of 
the Buddha, then venerated as a Divine Master (Bhagavin), and the 
edition of his noted Disciples. Buddha is said to have attached 
j|ie«ial importance to the visiting of the four places by the faithful^ 
viz., those where took place his advent, enlightenment, first sermon 
and great decease. The Divyavadana preserves, correctly more or 
less, the tradition of Aioka’s pilgrimage to several places*, and points 
out that the laudable object of this was the marking off of the sacred 
sites with tangible signs for the benefit of posterity, the future visitors. 
The monolithic pillars and stupas (dharmarajikas) arc mentioned in 
his inscriptions as, and are now found to be the architectural and 
artistic cognizances of the Buddhist holy places personally visited by 
him. His first visit to Sambodhi or Bodhgaya (R.E. VIII) signalling 


’ Divyavttd^a, p. * 389f. 
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Mis conversion to Buddhism must have served to bring the Bo-tree 
Asvattha itself into much prominence, and this is well attested by 
the subsequent history of Buddhism. The reverence shown to the 
stupa of Konagamana went alike to strengthen the tradition of the 
previous Buddhas among all the Buddhists. 

In going to adapt his official language to various local dialects, 
Asoka raised the language of the then known words of Buddha 
to the status of a lingua franca of India. Such adaptations must 
have given an impetus to the development of the language of the 
early Canonical texts of the different Buddhist sects and schools 
of thought. 

Lastly, Asoka sought to render another distinct service to the 
Saddharma by ensuring the unity and solidarity of the Sangha 
(Schism Pillar Edict). In this connection Bhandarkar has raised the 
important issue as to whether or no, any actual schisms had occurred 
then in the Buddhist community, giving rise to the earlier sects and 
schools of thought, traditionally known as eighteen in all.^ His own 
finding on it is that Asoka’s statement, the Sangha has been made 
whole and entire, ‘'ffio doubt shows that the Buddhist Church was 
then divided, but certainly not to such a serious extent as is implied 
by the Sinhalese tradition connected with the Council of Patali- 
putra. The differences were unquestionably of small importance, 
such as they were when the council of Vesali was convened. It 
seems that these differences were made up, that the whole Church 
was again united by Asoka and that it continued to be so till at 
least the 27th year of Asoka^s reign/’^ 

The weight of this opinion can by no means be minimised. 
Though the word Sangha is applicable to the whole of a particular 
Buddhist sect and to its sections and smaller divisions, its employ- 
ment in the edicts Greates nowhere the impression of there being any 
more than one Buddhist community in the mental purview of Asoka; 
the employment of the word Samghata (Sarnghastha, those belong- 
ing to the Buddhist Order) in its locative singular form, Samghatasi 
(P.E. VII), goes definitely to show that here Asoka was thinking of 
the Buddhist Brotherhood as a single body. The evidence of the 
Schism Pillar Edict is indeed decisive as to a disturbed state of 
things, which was, after all, a temporary affair. According to the 


^ Mahavamsa, V. 10 ; Beal Buddhist Records, !, p. 177 ; Vasumitra’s work, 
Nanjio, No. 1284. 
f AiSoka, p. lOOt 
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Pali Chronicles, this disturbed state was but a local incident, whtdh 
affected the internal life of the Aiokarama. The uposatha and other 
ecclesiastical duties remained suspended for a period of nine years, 
the bonafidc members of the Sangha being reluctant to perform 
them with other inmates who were all really outsiders. The 
undesirable dements are represented as men of other religious 
orders and other persuasions who managed stealthily to enter the 
monastery in the garb of Buddhist mendicants. The grievance of 
the former against the latter was that they were upholding the views 
according to their old ideas and beliefs. When the matter came 
to a head, king Afoka arranged to get them examined, batch by 
batch, in his presence by Moggaiiputta Tissa, the leading Thera of 
the time, and expelled those of them whose views were found 
incompatible with what was traditionally known as the real 
doctrine of the Buddha — the Vibhtjyavfida alias Theravada. Thus 
the disturbing factors were got rid of and the normal life of the 
local monastery was restored. We have got to sec if this was pre- 
ciscly meant when Aloka had stated that he succeeded in placing 
the unity and integrity of the Sangha on a stable footing for all 
times to come. 

The Pali Canonical tradition speaks of a serious occasion when in 
the Buddha’s life-time the unity of the Sangha was threatened with 
a division by the partisan spirit of the Blukshus residing in 
KausambI, but this could be averted by the concerted action of the 
local laity.' It is aware of a schism, which was caused to be made 
in the Sangha by Devadatta and his co-adjutants. Though the 
Vinaya account tells us that many among the seceders were brought 
back to the Sangha and the whole movement died out with the 
death of its arrogant leader,® the itineraries of both Fa Hien and 
Hwen Thsang go to prove that the sect formed by him survived in 
Northern India till the seventh century of the Christian era, 
if not later still.® The Chullavagga account of the second 
Buddhist Council held at Vaisali, is silent on the action of the 
Vrijiputra monks after the judicial committee, gave a 
unanimous verdict against them on all the ten points at issue 
arising from deviations from certain minor and lesser rules 
of conduct.® The Pali Chronicles supplement this account with 

‘ Vinaya Mahavagga, Ch. X. 

» ObuUavs^ga, Ch. VII. 

* Beal, Buddhist Records, I, P. xlviii ; II, P. 201. 

^ Qmllavagga, Ch, XII, 
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a narrative of what the Vrijiputras did thereafter and to what effect. 
We are told that they staged a walk-out from the conference and 
subsequently held a council of their own, which was of a more re- 
presentative character^ and that this reaction on their part led to the 
rise of the first sect of schismatics, and within a century therefrom 
further divisions took place, five in the line of the Mahasanghikas 
and eleven in that of the Sthaviras, the total number of sects and 
schools being eighteen before Asoka’s reign. 

This later Pali tradition about the rise of the seventeen sects and 
schools of schismatics previous to the reign of Asoka cannot be har- 
monized with other facts connected with them. The Dipavarnsa 
tells us, for instance, that each sect or school of schismatics (bhinna- 
vada) destroyed, when it arose, the original collection of the Canonical 
texts and made a new one in its place, made permutations and 
combinations of texts after taking them out of their contexts, distorted 
the doctrine and its meaning as they stood in the five Nikayas. They 
put a meaning of their own into something said to convey quite 
another meaning. They destroyed the sense in many an instance in 
going to establish a mere verbal interpretation. Discarding some 
portions of the Sutta texts and Vinaya books, they prepared the new 
texts and books in their place. Dispensing with the Parivara, 
Abhidhamma treatises, Patisambhidamagga, Niddesas and some 
of the Jatakas, they made new ones instead. They changed 
the name, outward garb, requisites and approved rules of 
conduct to suit their own purpose, abandoning the normal mode 
of.old^. 

Thus the oldest known Pali Chronicle of Ceylon speaks of a state 
of things, which did not exist in pre-Christian times. The Prakritic 
Sanskrit or Sanskritic Prakrit diction of the oldest known texts of 
the schismatics, as exemplified by the gathas in the Mahavastu 
and the Lalitavistara, bears a close affinity to the official language 
of India in its transitional stage during the reign of the ^aka 
and Kushana rulersw This observation is supported also by the fact 
that the Indian inscriptions in which the different Buddhist sects 
and schools find mention are mostly post-Christian and pre-Gupta 
in point of chronology, 

Vasumitta while writing ail account of the early Buddhist sects 

^ It means that they allowed all monks, Arhats or not, to take part in the 
proceedings of the Council. 

^ Dipavarnsa, Ch. VI. 
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and schools 'm iCar,ushka*s time traces the history of the rise of them 
from the reign of Aloka which is wrongly placed ‘a hundred and odd 
years* after the Buddha's demise. Following the SarvSstivSda 
tradition, he confounds the celebrated A^ka with Kalaloka. If by 
;Moka he had meant KllSsoka, his account of die rise of the Mahi- 
sanghikas and their earlier offshoots tallies with that in the Psdi 
chronicles ; it differs from the latter in so far as it places the rise of 
the seceders from the Sthaviras in the third and fourth centuries of 
the Buddha Era*. If by Aioka he had meant, on the other hand, 
DharmSioka, to set right his dates we must allow a clear interval 
of a century, which is ignored by him. In that case we are not to 
think of the rise of the schismatics before the time of Aloka. 

Turning at last to the evidence of the Kathavatthu, a Book of 
Buddhist controversies, which is traditionally known as a compilation 
of Asoka’s time, one may notice that it came to be included in the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka on a very flimsy ground against the objection of 
some of the ancient Buddhist teachers.® The Milindapafiha compos- 
ed, according to tradition, five centuries after the Buddha’s demise®, 
say, in the first or second century A. D., in the prose style, more or 
less, of the HSthigumphl inscription of Kharavcla cxpre.ssly pre- 
supposes the Kathavatthu."* According to Pali tradition, the various 
points at issue discussed and criticised in the Kathavatthu from the 
Thcravada point of view, though often unconvincingly and now and 
then foolishly, were the propositions representing the laddhis or 
cherished views of the outsiders of other religious persuasions. They 
are not described as the Buddhist Schismatics. The Kathavatthu 
itself does not refer the views to any of them. They are brought in 
only in the commentary as partisans of those views, but Buddbaghosa 
is careful and cautious enough to refer to them as his contemporaries 
and to say while introducing them : 

“Does everything exist ? — this question wa.s asked by the 
Sakavadin in order to break down an opinion, ‘held, for instance, 
at present (seyyatha pi ctarahi) by the Sabbatthivadins'.”® 

“Some, for instance, at present the Mahimsasakas and the 
Andhakas, held the view.?’ 

’ J. Masucla, Early Indian Buddhist Schoob, Journal of the Department of 
Letters (C. U.), Vol. I, p. 5ff. 

■* Atthasilini, p. 3. 

Milinda, p. 3. 

B. C. Law, Debates Commentary to Kathavatthu, 1, 6 and II. 9. 
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The only reasonable conclusion to be drawn from all these is that 
the opinions discussed and criticised in the Kathavatthu of Asoka’s 
time were the opinions of certain leading individuals aiid their 
supporters within the Sangha. They were as good Buddhists as 
others, inasmuch as they all cited the Words of the Biiddha as 
authorities, although their ' opinions appeared incompatible, and 
so alien, in the eye of the orthodox. The archaic prose style 
of the Kathavatthu debates has its parallel indeed in at least 
three versions of R..E. IX (K, Sh, M).^ It is also true that 
some of the debates refer to a time when Buddhism remained 
confined to the territorial limits of the Middle Country. But 
it will be historically sounder to maintain with Mrs. Rhys 
Davids that the Kathavatthu in its earlier redaction did not 
probably contain all the debates thsit came to be included 
in it 

Looking a little closely into the matter, one can detect this 
difference between the tenour of Asoka’s Schism ordinance and that 
of the Pali schism tradition, that the former meant to expel from the 
Sangha a monk or nun who would cause schisms in it in future 
(bhakhati), while the latter purports to say that the propounders of 
alien views were disrobed and expelled. If it were only a difference 
of opinion or interpretation, which had then existed among certain 
fading individuals within the Sangha, and not a difference in any 
niatter of discipline, it would be going against Asoka’s own principle 
of tdlerance to penalise any person for holding an honest opinion 
about Buddha’s doctrine. What Asoka could possibly do, and 
probably actually did, being within his rights as king and well-wisher 
from the lay point of view, was to make all of them conform to the 
rules of uposatha and other established conventions of the institution 
tolerating the honest differences of opinion in matters of the 
doctrine. 

2. Role aa nation builder : The difference between modern 
definitions of a nation and a nationality is well-known. If a state 
needs an association of people in a particular territory and under 
an independent government, a nation needs, over and above these, 
two other factors, viz,, common customs and traditions. A 
nationality differs from a nation by having for its requisite a common 
race instead of a particular territory with a separate political 

^ The same archaic style is met with also in the Vibhanga, the second book 
of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. 
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organization or sovereign authority of its own. As regards the 
indispcnsability of these factors, th$ <»r^Mered opinion is that any 
one or ail of them nmy serve to a>Qstitute a nationality or a nation, 
but ncHw is absolutely necemry. Nationality is largely a matter of 
sentuaent in so far as the group of people belonging to it is expected 
to identify itself with a racial or cultural heritage, and a nation, too, 
is hugely a matter of filing in so far as an association of people 
is expected to identify itself with the vital interests of a country. 
From the cases thus made out, it follows that there may exist 
a nationality without going so far as to make a nation. 

No other form of government than absolute monarchy was in 
harmony, as we sought to show, with the Upanishadic notion of soul 
as the paramount sovereign (samrat) in a body politic coming into 
existence and functioning only for its sake. Thus there is no wonder 
that the Brahmanical schools of political thought cherished just 
the monarchical form of government as the ideal, and only that form 
of imperialism which is of a feudal and not of a federated type, 
monarchy remaining all the same as its mainstay. Kingship and 
the social order were believed to have originated from the Divine will 
and necessity. The king, queens, princes and princesses of the royal 
bouse were held in popular esteem as a class of devas. The majesty 
and happiness of the king were sought to be impressed on popular 
mind by the grandeur of dress and equipage, by pageantry and 
pomp. ITic religion through which the people were sought to be 
taught to appreciate and to aspire for such happy states of man on 
earth and in heaven was one which abounded in the grand perfor- 
mance of animal sacrifices, accompanied by sumptuous feasts, 
pompous processions, mirth and merry making, and the display of 
mansion-shaped celestial cars, celestial elephants, other celestial 
conveyances, illuminations and other conceivable celestial forms 
(R.E. I, R.E. IV). The Council of Ministers was to be used by the 
reigning monarch as a Privy Council at his sweet will. No one in 
the body-politic was to be trusted; the whole machinery of 
government was to be efficiently worked with the art of diplomacy, 
operated by the engine of physical force, and keenly watched with 
the eye of suspicion and dread. The subjects were not to be given 
any opportunity to know the aims of the government or its principles 
and operative laws or to be conscious of their civic rights and 
duties. 

Under such a system of royal polity as advocated in the 
Arthasaltra of Kau^lya and other Brahmanical treatises on the 
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scteiktle of potitieal advantage the only best thing to ^peeted, so 
long as a strong machinery of government could be kept in working 
order under the direction of a powerful king, was a state and not a 
nation. And if one can historically show that other factors that go to 
constitute a nation or nationality were developing nevertheless in 
the country, even then the fact remains that the processes were 
unconscious or subconscious ones and^^ as such, they were lacki% in 
self-consciousness and co-ordination. 

As shown by Rhys Davids, although the knowledge of writing was 
known in India in earlier times, it was not used for recording litera-p 
ture and traditions until comparatively a late period in Indian ‘ 
history. 

The employment by Asoka of the Kharoshthi (Gamers lip) 
alphabet in the two sets of his edicts promulgate in the Punjab proper 
and that of the Brahmi alphabet in the edicts and inscriptions caused 
to be engraved in the remaining part of his domain proper within 
India were fruitful in ways more than one : that, in the first place, 
the wise step taken by him gave a general incentive to the develop- 
ment of various local and national scripts and, secondly, that “it 
showed and suggested the way of recording official documents and 
literary works and traditions on durable and handy materials. The 
first-named alphabet, written from right to left, which developed out 
of the Aramaic or Aramean in the Gandhara region by way of an 
adaptatibn to the needs of Indo-Iranian langua^s remained as the 
local sctipt of the Punjab proper and the Gandhara extension within 
Eastern Turkestan until it was replaced by the Brahmi and local 
scripts. The Brahmi alphabet, written from left to right, became 
the parent script but of which developed the various local and 
national scripts in India as well as the Sinhalese, Siamese, Burmese 
and Tibetan alphabets. In the present world the contest for supre- 
macy is going on among the four scripts, vii;, the Rofoaiii the 
Arabic, the Brahmi meaning all its later variations, and the Chinese. 
Thus through the right effort of Asoka India got a common script iri 
Brahmi to develop her national life as well as a Greater Indian 
nationality. 

Besides a common script India needed a common language, a 
M^udfimtca or Esperanto to develop her national life; Rhys Davids 
was the first to clearly indicate how the Indian hto 
Brahmanas and the l^ramanas of various denominations wandering 
about in the country, carrying on a vigorom sophistic 
the time about the rise of Buddhism and holdfog debates and 
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diactjmbm onii^jAcl» oCfelifb0, ethics, philoscsphy nature«lore 
in a i»feUi^bl« to tf»c people at large were helping to 

devdop in the Middle Country a h« 5 «a franca or language of the 
cultured laity.*' It is easily conceivable that when with the progetss of 
tiaae dtese powerful bodies of preachers trflndo-Aryanism spread over 
the face of India and Ceylon, as appears from the account of 
Mi^fMthenes and A^ka’s clear statement in R.E. XIII, they were 
able to create a cultural atmosphere throughout for the appreciation 
of difrerent forms of the Indo-Aryan speech. The Indian merchants 
speaking different local dialects and the Kshatriya princes and 
tribes who migrated to and founded territories in different parts 
of the country were no less instrumental in gradually widening the 
domain of the dialects or conversational forms of the Indo-Aryan 
speech. If by commercial relations, tribal migrations and settlements 
and Kshatriya territories one can account for the development of 
different provincial dialects, there must have arisen in this very 
process of Aryanisation the need of a common language to facilitate 
the communication as between the peoples and peoples, the provinces 
and provinces. By adapting the language of his edicts and inscrip- 
tions to different provincial dialects and their texts and phrases and 
idioms mostly to those of the then known Buddha's Words A^oka 
served not only to accord state recognition to the common language 
closely allied to Pali but also to give a great impetus to the develop- 
ment of various local and national languages. As Bhandarkar 
acutely observes, “The whole of the country had become 
Aryanised. But the different provinces had their different 
dialects. Owing, however, to the stupendous efforts put forth 
by him (Afoka) for the diffusion of his faith, the communication 
between one province and another became more frequent and 
brisk, and the universal desire of having a common language was 
felt — a language which would be studied and understood in 
all provinces and become the medium of thought not only in 
secular but also religious matters. This led to the acceptance of Pali 
or monumental Prakrit as the lingua franca of India.”® The subse- 
quent processes of linguistic, literary and political development 
combined by the time of the Guptas to raise Classical Sanskrit to the 
status of the lingua franca of India as well as of the countries 
around that came under the civilizing influence of Buddhism and 


» Buddhist India, Ch. vin. 
’ Akdca,p. 251. 
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Hinduism, and Sanskrit or Sanskritised Pali was in its 
turn replaced by the different provincial or national 
languages. 

Just as India stood in need of a common religion to build up her 
national life on a solid foundation of human heart and virtue, so did 
the world to build up a nationality of mankind. But where was such 
a foundation to be found ? It was certainly in the ^universal character 
of Buddhism’ as propounded by Buddha to all lay people,— the 
aspect of the religion of l^akyamuni which Asoka ^clearly perceived 
and emphasized.’ The lofty message of the Dharma which he sought 
to convey to all the people within his vast empire through his edicts 
and to the whole of mankind through his Dutas laid . stress on 
what Bhandarkar calls ^the dynamic of conduct^ ; and did not 
involve any question of theology or any subtle and cantankerous 
point of metaphysic. The scheme of toleration offered insisted 
on frequent meetings of the exponents of different faiths for a 
frank and free discussion and interchange of thoughts and ideas 
and aimed at the growth of all men of religion in the essence 
thereof. 

As towards the development of the national art and architecture 
of India, As oka’s efforts proved equally fruitful. The handicrafts of 
stone-cutters, wood-carvers, bricklayers, metal-and-ivory-workers, 
doll-makers and painters were well-known in the country in earlier 
times. The four kubhas or rock-cut cave-dwellings caused to be made 
by Asoka for the Ajivikas in ‘the hard and refractory syenitic granite’ 
of the Khalatika (Barabar) hills with a vaulted or hemispherical 
domed roof, an oblong, rectangular or circular outer chamber, and 
bearing the distinctive ‘characteristic of a bright polish shining from 
their walls as roofs’^ marked indeed a glorious beginning of the cave 
architecture in India which followed such different lines of develop- 
ment as those of vihara, chaitya, prasada (palace), harmya (mansion), 
ardhayoga, and guha (natural cave, cavern, rock-slope, grotto), in 
combination gradually with sculptures and frescoes (lepyachitras). 
Prior to these, the guhas, daris, kandaras and pragbharas were all 
mere mountain caves, crevices, grottoes and slopes altogether untouch- 
ed or only rudely touched by human hand. The pre-historic cave- 
dwellings of men of which the vestiges are now traceable here and 

^ Ibid, p, 250. 

Rajwade in his Grammar of Jnaneshwari also shows that Pali was the first 
Prakrit. , , ; 

^ See, for the latest account of these caves, Mookerji’s Asoka, p. 89^ 
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there in South India and Ceylon do not come up to that high 
level of artmanship which might entitle them to die name of 
architecture.^ 

The lllS-«tambhas or monolithic pillam of Aioka of which an up- 
to-date dwcription and discussion are to be found in Moolserji’s 
Asoka (p. 89f.) marked similarly a proud beginning of the history of 
later Indian pillars of victory or ensigns of worship. According to 
Mookerji, “The raising of religious symbols for common reverence is 
a time-honoured Indian practice. Hindu temples have alsyays before 
them their banner-torch or light-pillar, which are often adorned with 
the special symbol of the god, a wheel, or a trident. Vcdic literature 
itself, by its descriptions of the banner of Indra, and of sacrificial 
posts, points to far distant origins of these pillars. The Amkan 
pillar is the descendant of those royal or tribal ensigns or standards 
which were set up to mark off the sacrificial areas for ancient 
Vcdic ceremonies” (Asoka, p. 99). The idea of setting up 
pillairs on public roads (samsaranas) might have been suggested 
by the indraklla ( Pali indafchlla )® which, according to the 
Pali scholiast, was a city-gate pillar made of durable wood, 
to set up which in such a manner that it might remain 
unshaken by winds from four quarters a pit had to be dug 
to a depth of from eight to ten cubits.® The art of fashioning 
them with the ornamentation at tlte top, the capital and the 
nbacus must have been the prevalent an of constructing the 
pillars of a pillared verandah or hall of a royal palace. “Gigantic 
shafts of hard sandstone, thirty or forty feet in length, were dressed 
and proportioned with the utmost nicety, receiving a polish which no 
modern mason knows how to impart to the material.”* The polish 
giving to an unwary observer the impression that the monolith 
is '^brs^n’ or madeof‘ca8t metaP® was a wonderful effect of the 
high polish done on stone of which the secret remained 
concealed with the artist or artists employed by A4oka and could not 

^ Panebanan Mitra m Journal of the department Letter, of C. U., VoL 1, pp. 
151—2. 

* Ratana Sutta : yathindakhilo pathavim sito sitya, ebatubbbi vatcbhi 
asampakampiyo. 

* Indakhilo Ui nagaradv^a-samvaranattham vivaranattham ummarabbban- 
tare attha va dasa va hatthe pathavim khaniiva akotitassa siradarumayattham- 
bhasa* etam adhivachanam. In Sanskrit literature, Indraklla is just another name 
for the Mandara mountain. 

^ Mookerji, Asoka, p. 91f. 

^ Yineent Smith, Oxford History, p. 1 1 
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t)e reproduced in later ages, particularly in the imitation pillars 
of the Sunga Art. The lustre of the polish was such that Hwen 
Thsang was compelled to describe the monolith seen standing in 
front of a stupa on the western side of the river Varana as ^‘bright 
and shining as a mirror’’ with its surface ‘‘glistening and smooth 
as ice” and on which the figure of Buddha could be “constantly 
seen as a shadow.”^ It would have been more appropriate, 
perhaps, on the part of the Chinese pilgrim to say that the finely 
polished surface of the monolith truly mirrored the serene heart 
of Asoka. 

The historical problem which arises in connection with the 
monoliths of Asoka is pithily stated thus by Mookerji (op. cit, p 98) : 
The best examples of art, “the Asokan Pillars, are trace to foreign 
influence. While some of their element are traced to Greece, 
others are traced to Persia. Their so-called bell-shaped capitals, 
their smooth unfluted shafts, their polish, and even their inscriptions 
are traced to Persia.”^ 

I am entirely at one with Havell to think that the full-blown- 
lotus capital of the Asokan monoliths is mistaken for the 
Persepolitan bell. The circular abacus is to all appearance the 
pericarp of the lotus. Codrington’s findings on the difference and 
distinction between the Persepolitan and Asokan pillars and their 
capitals are sound and thoroughgoing.® Mookerji rightly argues 
his case when he points out that “While (the pillars) at Persepolis 
and elsewhere are structural, the Asokan ones are purely 
inonumental.”^ There is no cause for astonishment that in both 
subject and inspiration, the treatment of the bull and the 
elephant, the Sarnath abacus is entirely Indian. The excellence 
seen in th^ naturalistic treatment of animals and plants in 
spirited bas-reliefs need not be attributed to any inspiration from 
Greek Art ^which alone in that epoch of world’s history distinguished 
itself in ihe modelling of living India developed the 

tradition of such an animated naturalistic art in the numerous 
sehls from Harappa and Mohenjordaro^ One may claim that the 
modelling of the harnsa or Brahmani duck in one of the 
Mohenjo-daro seals (Marshall, pi. CVI. 93) is superb. Here two 
important questions may arise — What might be the more probable 

^ Beal, Buddhist Records, ii, p. 45. 

» Asoka, p. 98. 

f: .W' Ancient India, 'Pp-'.lfidS.., ■ 

, ' ♦ Asoka, p. 99." -7;.' .7., :i;:: '7 ■■ „ jv'' 
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reason for confining the crowning animal figures to the lion, the 
elephant, the horse, and the bull, and how far, if at all, could they 
be regarded as Buddhistic symbols ? 

According to Kern, Scnsurt and Buhler, the figure of an elephant 
stood on the Girnir rock, precisely as on the rocks at Dhauli 
and Kalsi, as the symbol of Buddha, which would now seem 
open to dispute. The elephant at Dhauli is labelled as Seto 
(White), that at Kalsi as Gajatame (The superlative or best 
elephant), and that at Oirnar as Sarvasvetohastisarvalokasukhaharo 
nama (The procurer of happiness for all the world). These 
elephants were obviously meant to serve as pointer meaning a 
sculptural device to draw attention to the spot where the set of 
edicts was. Nothing but the popular notion of mangala (victory, 
safety, prosperity, auspiciousness) was associated with them. 
In the Anguttara Nikaya (III, p. 345) one of the best royal 
elephants of Kolala is named Seta, and in the Dhammapada 
Commentary (II, p- 1) the same royal elephant is called Pundarika 
(White lotus). In the Jitakas, an elephant of noble breed, 
endowed with personality, is generally described as sabbaseta 
(all-white),^ and occasionally as aiyanavanna (collyrium-coloured)® 
or kilapSsana-kQtavaijna (blackstone-coloured),® In the Vimina- 
vatthu stories the all white and best elephant (sabbaseto gajuttamo) 
figures as a vehicle of the gods. The Jataka description, sabbaseto 
mangala-hatthi,* of the state>elephant of Vessantara corresponds 
with the Girnar label, while in the matter of phraseology there 
is the closest correspondence between sarvaloka sukhSharo and 
the Pali sabbakSmarasaharo.® The sight of an all white bull, and 
for the matter of that, also of a horse of the noble breed and a 
chariot drawn by such horses was auspicious in popular eye,® 
This is not all. According to the Pali account of the Anotatta 
Lake, the Lion outlet, the Elephant outlet, the Horse outlet and 
the Bull outlet stood for the four quarters,’ which has its 
confirmation in the Chetiya Jataka in which the all white elephant 

» Jataka, IV, p. 90 ; “Sf* p. 45 : sabbaseto pun<janfcatacangi» 

a Bid, II, p. 365f. 

» /5M,IV,p. 137. 

^ /i»iW,YI,p.487. 

» Bid, HI, pp. 169-70 : sabbakimarasaliaro»aabbakamarasiivaho, 
sukbasankhatam rasam abantum saiioattbo. 

« Bid, IV, p. 72. 

I Patamattlia-jotika, 11, pp. 437-39, Tbc quarters indicated here are tbe 
mtem, tbe western, ibe southern and tbe northern respectively. 
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is associated with the eastern city-gate, the all-white horse with the 
southern, the lion-king with the western, and the all gem-studded 
wheel structure with the northern,i the fourth being really the 
gate with which the all-white bull was to be associated.** 
The Sarnath pillar of Afoka bears the four wheel symbols 

of sovereignty, all placed between these very four animal 

figures. 

Hwen Thsang noticed a horse as the crowning animal 
figure on Afoka’s monoHth at Lumbini. If Afoka’s bhicha 
be equated with the Pali bhinka having bhenga and bhinja 
for its variants, it may be taken, according to the Vinaya 

Pitaka ( II, p. 201 ), to mean ‘young elephants’ and to 

suggest that the figures of young elephants were caused to be 

carved in stone. But the more reasonable and philologically 
and historically sound interpretation of sila-vigada-bhicha 
will be to break it up into three words, sila, vigadabhi and 
cha® and to equate the second word with Sk. vigatabhi*, 
meaning ‘free from fear’. Accordingly the whole statement 
regarding the monolith may be rendered ; “the stone was 
caused to be rendered free from fear and the stone pillar to 
be erected. ’ The equation of the hlagadhi vigada with vikrita 
is sanctioned by Vararuchi’s rule, according to which krita 
becomes kada and gata, gada.® It is evident from the Manasara 
and other Indian treatises on architecture and kindred arts 
that before wood (daru) or stone (sila) was used as material 
for pillars ( stambhas ) and the like, it was required to be 
rendered faultless, meaning secure against evil effects arising, 
for instance, from the annoyance caused to the indwelling 
spirits. The twofold means thereto consisted in the 
performance of a prescribed ritual and the feeding of the 
Brahmans. The Manasara, XV. 166-67, for instance, 
prescribes : 

' Jatakay HI^ p. 460. My attention to this text is drawn by S. N. Mitra. 

® The Jataka indication of the four quarters differs from that in the 
Paramatthajotika, IIj in that here the elephant is placed on the east and the lion 
on the west. 

* Prof. Suniti Kumar Ghatterji’s objection to treating cha instead of cha as 
a copulative conjunction in the dialect of Lumbini is not, after all, a very strong 
one. Cf. P.E. I (Delhi-Topra) for the random use of cha and cha in one and the 
same sentence. 

^ Bhagavad Gita, VI. 14. 

® Prakrita Prakasa, xi. 15 : Krin mp« gamam ktasya dah. 
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Sarvadosham samuddilya s5ntim kuryad vichakslianali i 
pasupraharahomam cha brihmananin bhojayet tatah j 
evam lantau kritayam tu dosbam nasyati, ninyatha i* 

If any Brahmanical ritual and the feeding of the Brahmans were 
out of the question as means, the chanting of the Paritta Suttas 
by the Buddhist monks and the feeding of them might have 
been good substitutes in Asoka’s case. That some kind of 
propitiatory rite had preceded all works of the building art is 
evident also from the Great Epic, L 207-29,11. !. 18-20. The 
Great Epic description, sabha ^usubhe vigataklami (11. 11. 
59-60) stands very near to Aloka’s statement, siiS vigadablvi 
kalSpita. 

I have nothing more to add to the relevant comment of 
Mookerji on the contribution of Asoka to the development of palace- 
architecture in India. 

There cannot be a nation, as we saw, without a true 
national feeling aroused and a national character formed. 
Similarly there cannot be a nationality where the group 
of people belonging to it docs not consciously espouse a common 
cause of humanity, such as the elevation of human nature 
or thft education of men to certain excellences of character 
(P.E. VII). 

From ASoka we have an open declaration that he aspired in his 
heart of hearts to be a servant of the land (d^Svutike hosimi, 
S.R.B* I), and that he tried his level best to infuse this very idea 
into the mind of all his ministers, officers, pergonal agents and 
subjects. ' ' ■ ' 

In the absence of newspapers and other modern means the 
inscriptions and proclamations were used by Asoka as means of 
keeping the people informed of hew his government was beinf run 
ahd'to" what ends in ■■view* ^ ' 

As for nationality, the idea that wc all belong to one and the 
same order of law and righteou-sness was shaping in India through 
the Vedic conception of Varuna. The same was .strengthened when 
by the Upanishad teacher Dharma was declared to be the king of 
kings, and later on by Buddha, to be the king of king overlords. 
Although the aim and function of every true and great religion is to 
make the state and all other human institutions .subservient to the 
cultural or spiritual cause, and to make all men believe that they arc 

‘ Cf. Vishnudliannowara, Bk. Ill, Cih. 19 ; J. N. Banerjea’s Development of 
Hindu Iconography, p. 257. 
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Hot scirvants of any mati-inade order blit only those of a iitiiversal 
order of Pharma or Piety, the articles of faith that it introduces, 
the forms of worship and the practices that it enforces in order to 
develop and maintain its institutional character are bound ^o make 
it ultimately sectarian, rigid and dictatorial. While the forms get 
stereotyped, life moves on with new energies released from time to 
time. Asoka clearly foresaw this danger. He therefore looked to 
the growth in the essence of all religions irrespective of their forms, 
and enunciated and promulgated only the fundamental principles of 
piety and conduct without introducing into them any theological or 
metaphysical questions. 

3. Political reaction of Dharma-vijaiya : While discussing the 
gain or loss the Dharma-vijaya career of Asoka ^conferred or inflicted* 
on India, and without denying that indirectly the country gained 
considerably, Bhandarkar poignantly observes : ^‘The effects of this 
change of policy, of the replacement of vijaya by Dharma-vijaya, 
were politically disastrous though spiritually glorious. Love 
of peace and hankering after spiritual progress were ho doubt 
engendered, and have now been ingrained in the Indian character. 
The Hindu mind, which was spiritual, became infinitely more 
spiritual. But that mhst have created some apathy to militarism, 
political greatness, and material well-being. This must have been 
the reason why after Kaudlya we find the progress of the political 
theory and practice suddenly impeded and stunted, -—especially 
at a time when the Magadha State Was expected to create the feeling 
of nationality and raise India to a higher political plane. Asoka’s 
new angle of vision, however, sounded a death-knell to the Indian 
aspiration of a centralised national state and world-wide empire. 
The effects of his policy were manifest soon after his death. Dark 
clouds began to gather in the north-western horizon, and hardly a 
quarter of a century had elapsed since his demise when the Bactrian 
Greeks crossed the Hindukush which formed the north-western 
boundary of the Mauryan dominions, and began to cause the decay 
of what was once a mighty empire. We know how very afraid the 
Greeks were of the M^adha army, even when they were led by 
Alexander. What is worse is that the Greek inroads, soon after the 
demise of Asoka, for which his change of foreign policy appears to 
be responsible, opened a passage into India to the various wild 
hordes, such as the ^akas, Pahlavas, Kushanas, Hiinas, Guijaras and 
so forth, whom we now find pouring unceasingly into the country 
tiU the sptth century A. and ;echp»ng the soyere%?^ the 
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indigenous rulers, with such fisw exceptions only as the fungus 
and Guptas. Though, on account the missionary activity 
of Asoka, India, it appears, has been lost to nationalism and 
political greatness, she has doubtless gained in cc^mopolitanism 
and humanitarianism which are the basic principles of Hindu 
society”.* 

Thus with an eloquence matching the speeches of Burke, 
Bhandar&ar has brought his bill indictment against Aloka who is 
known as the greatest emperor the world has ever seen. But we 
must faithfully r^roducc the similar pronouncements and arguments 
from the powerful pen of Jayaswal and Raychaudhuri before we 
dispassionately consider the mue raised by them and impartially 
adjudicate on the facts and authorities relied upon. “The accident 
of the presence”, says Jayaswal, “on the throne, at a particular 
juncture in history, of a man who was designed by nature to fill the 
chair of an abbot, put back events not by centuries but by mille- 
mums.”* And Raychaudhuri, proceeding in the same strain, adds ; 
“The Magadhan successors of Aloka had neither tlic strength nor 
perhaps the will to arrest the process of disruption. The martial 
ardour of imperial Magadhahad vanirited with the last cries of agony 
uttered in the battlefield of Elalinga. Aloka had given up the 
aggressive militarism of his forefathers and had evolved a policy of 
Dhamma-vijaya which must have seriously impaired the military 
efficiency of his empire. He hsul called upon his sons and even great* 
gnandsons to eschew new conquests, avoid the shedding of blood and 
take pleasure in patience and gentleness. These latter had heard 
more of Dhamma-ghosha than of &herI*ghMha. It is, theeefore, nnt 
at all surprising that the rots faimmtts who succeeded to the Imperial 
throne qfPataliputra proved unequal to the task of maintaining the 
integrity of the mighty fabric reared by the genius of Chandragupta 
and Ghanakya.”® And, furthermore, in the footnote, “The royal 
hunt and jousts of arms in Samajas were abolishctl. The awiy seems 
to have been practically inactive during the last 29 years of the reign 
as the emperor himself declares with a feeling of exultation that the 
sound of the bherS had become the sound of the True Law, Dliarma. 
The Chinese Hou Hanshu quoted by S. Konow, CH, Vol.ll, p.lxvii, 
testifies to the fact that the people of India ‘practise the religion of 
the Buddha ; it has become a habit with them not to kill and not to 


* Aiteka,p.258f. 

* J.B.O.R.S.,VoI.n.p.83. 

* of Ancient India, p. 304, 
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Bght’i TIte e^se ivitli which general PushyaMita’a^ c^ his 

king in the very sight of the army shows that unlike the earlter kings 
of the dynasty who took the field in person, the last of the Mauryas 
lost touch with his fighting forces and ceased to command their 
afiFection. The largesses of gold lavished on the religieux must also 
have crippled the financial resources of the empire. The system 
of autonomous Rajukas instituted by Asoka must have let loose 
centrifugal forces that his successors Were unable to check.’’ 

It will be seen that in air the three pronouncements cited above 
Asoka, like Adam of the Garden of Eden, is held responsible for the 
trials and tribulations and the decadence and downfall of his descen- 
dants and successors, in short, of the whole of Indian posterity, on 
account of the first sin committed through his disobedieiice to the 
behests of the political wisdom of Kautilya-Chanakya and departure 
from the traditional state-policy of Magadha. At the bacfe of all is 
the grand assumption that the Arthasastra which in its extant form 
is ascribed to Kautilya-Vishnugupta was a finished product of the 
time ofGhandragupta Maurya,as well as that all that it prescribes and 
advocates as the science of political advantage spells the highest poli- 
tical wisdom which is good for the Indian state and the Indian nation. 

Jaynswal and Raychaudhuri place their reliance on the doubtful 
evidence of a legend Of Udadhi (Udayin) and l^alisfika from the 
Yugapurlna section of the Garga or Gargi Sarnhita, as also on the 
legend of Asoka from the Divyavadana stating that he had exhausted 
the financial resources of his state by the largesses of gold lavished 
on the religieux. The latter even seriously quotes the pious opinion 
of the Chinese Bfiddhist Hou H that following the behests Of 
the religion of the Buddha, the people of India became accustomed 
not to kill and not to fight. Bhandarkar goes a step further and 
indulges in the reverie : ^^And if the vision of the Chakravarti 
Pharmika Dharmaraja had not haunted his mind and thus 
completely metamorphosed hini j the ^ irresistible martial spirit and 
the marvellous statecraft of Magadha would have found a further 
vent by invading and subjugating Tamil States and Tamraparni 
towards the southern extremity of India arid would probably not 
have remained satisfied except by going beyond the confines of 
Bharatavarsha and establishing an empire like that of Rome.’’ 
How difficult it is to undo the mischief once made, to create a clear 
atmosphere for viewing the matter in its proper perspective when it 
has been vitiated once for all by these apparently convincing argu- 
meiits moving all in a vicious circle, i - 
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indigenous mlm, with such few exceptions only as the ^ung«i 
and Guptas. Thoi^h, on account of the manionary activity 
of Afoka, India, it appears, has been lost to nationalism and 
political greatness, she has doubtlm gained in cosmopolitanism 
and humanitarianism which are the bi«ic principles of Hindu 
society”/ 

Thus with an eloqimnce matching the speeches of Burhe, 
Bhandarkar has brought his bill of indictment againit Aloka who is 
known as the greatott emperor the world has ever seen. But we 
must faithfully reproduce the similar pronounconents and arguments 
from the powerful pen of Jayaswal and Raychaudliuri before we 
dispassionately corudder the issue mtsed by them and impartially 
adjudicate on the facts and authority lelicd upon. “The accident 
of the presence”, says Jayaswal, “on the throne, at a particular 
juncture in history, of a man who was designed by nature to Jill the 
chair of an abbot, put back events not by centuries but by mille- 
niums.”® And Raychaudhuri, proceeding in the same strain, adds : 
“The Magadhan successors of Aloka had neither the strength nor 
perhaps the will to arrest the process of disruption. Tlie martial 
surdour of imperial Magadha had vanidbed with the last cries of agony 
uttered in the battlefield of Kalinga. Aloka had given up the 
aggressive militarism of his forefathers and had evolved a policy of 
Dhamma-vijaya which must have seriously impaired the military 
eiilaency of his empire. He had called upon hii sons and even great- 
grandson* to esdicw new conquests, avoid the shedding of blood and 
take pleasure in patience and gentleness. Them latter had heard 
more of Dhamma-ghosha than of Bheri-ghosba. It is, theti^re, not 
at all surprising that the reif j^iiseeslr who succeeded to the imperial 
throne of Rataliputra proved unequal to the task of maintaining the 
integrity of the mighty fal)ric reared by the genius of Chandragupta 
and Ghanakya,”® And, furthermore, in the footnote, “The royal 
hunt and jousts of arms in Samajas were abolished. The »mxy seems 
to have been practically inactive during the last 29 years of the reign 
as the emperor himself declares with a feeling of exultation that the 
sound of the bherl had become the sound of the True Law, Dharma. 
The Chinese Hou Hanshu quoted by S. Konow, Cl I, Vol. II, p. Ixvii, 
testifies to the fact that the people of India ‘practise the religion of 
the Buddha ; it has become a habit with them not to kill and not to 

* Aloka, p. 258 f. 

* J.B.O.R.S., Vd.Il,p.83. 

* BoUtkai I&twy Aacusit India, p. 304. 
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fight’; The ease witli wliich general his 

king in the very sight of the army shows that nnlike the earlier kings 
of the dynasty who took the field in person, the last of the Mauryas 
lost touch with his fighting forces and ceased to cominand their 
affection. The largesses of gold lavished on the religieux must also 
have crippled the financial resources of the empire. The system 
of autonomous Rajukas instituted by Asoka must have let loose 
centrifugal forces that his successors were unable to check/' 

It will be seen that in all the three pronouncements cited above 
Asoka, like Adam of the Garden of Eden, is held responsible for the 
trials and tribulations and the decadence and downfall of his descen- 
dants and successors, in short, of the whole of Indian posterity, on 
account of the first sin committed through his disobedience to the 
behests of the political wisdom of Kautilya-Chanakya and departure 
from the traditional state-policy of Magadha. At the back 6f all is 
the grand assumption that the Arthasastra which in its extant form 
is ascribed to Kautilya-Vishnugupta was a finished product of the 
time ofChandraguptaMaurya, as well as that all that it prescribes and 
advocates as the science of political advantage spells the highest poli- 
tical wisdom which is good for the Indian state and the Indian nation. 

Jayaswal and Raychaudhuri place their reliance on the doubtful 
evidence of a legend of Udadhi (Udayin) and l^alisuka from the 
Yugapurana section of the Garga or Gargi Sarnhita, as also on the 
legend of A^oka from the Divyavadana stating that he had exhausted 
the financial resources of his state by the largesses of gold lavished 
on the religieuxi The latter even seriously* quotes the pious opinion 
of the Chinese Buddhist Hou Hanshu that following the behests of 
the religion of the Buddha, the people of India became accustomed 
not to kill and not to fight. Bhandarkar goes a step further and 
indulges in the reverie : ‘^And if the vision of the Ghakravarti 
Dharmika Dharmaraja had not haunted his mind and thus 
completely metamorphosed him, the irresistible martial spirit and 
the marvellous statecraft of Magadha would have found a further 
vent by invading and subjugating Tamil States and Tamraparni 
towards the southern extremity of India and would probably not 
have remained satisfied except by going beyond the confines of 
Bharatavarsha and establishing an empire like that of Rome.’’ 
How difficult it is to undo the mischief once made, to create a clear 
atmosphere for viewing the matter in its proper perspective when it 
has been vitiated once for all by these apparently convincing argu- 
ments moving all in a vicious circle, 
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Bhandarkar’s reverie has many parallels in history, and so it is 
not the first but rather the latest brand of it. “Alexander indeed 
came and overthrew in war all whom he attacked,*’ says Arrian, 
“Mid would even have conquered the whole world had his army 
been willing to follow him,”’^ whereas the fact is that Alexander the 
Macedonian “abandoned as hopeless an invasion of the Gangaridai 
when he learned that they possessed four thousand elephants well 
trained and equipped for war.” “ The Greek physicist Archimedes 
might say that if he could get a place to stand on and a fulcrum to 
work the lever, he might have moved the earth from its orbit, but 
this WM not to be. It is so easy to say that with the mighty 
strength of elephants of the Maurya army, the heroism of Chandra* 
gupta and the political shrewdness of Chtnakya, Aloka might have, 
if he had not changed his foreign policy, to annex the Tamil Stato 
and Gey ion, to conquer the Greek territories beyond Afghanistan, 
and to enlarge the Maurya empire into the size of the empire of 
Rome. But in going to conquer and annex the country of the 
Kalingas alone, Aloka found it a most difficult job to accomplish. 
I should think that the march through the desert of Persia and 
Western Asia with the elephants and heavy chariots would have 
been a mad project then as even now. This is no part of the 
historian’s business to speculate on what might or might not 
have happened but to give his verdict only on what actually 
'happened.,,. 

As for the legend of Udadhl and llililfika from the Yugapurlna, 
the readers of the Calcutta Review (1943, Feb., April) are well 
aware of the controversy which took place over it between Profesw 
Nilkanta Sastri and Dr. D. G. Sircar. The following nine llokas 
were cited by Kern from a single manuscript of the Ga!^a»* 
samhita in the introduction to his edition of the Brihat samhitft 
(p.30);-- ^ • ■ 

Tatah Kaliyugc raja l^ilunagakhyaja Ijali 
Udadhir n(a)ma dharmatma prithivyain prathito gunaih. 
Gangatire sa rajarshir dakshine samlnanacharo 
sthapayen nagaram ramyam pushparamajanakulam. 

Te’tha Pushpapure ramye nagare Paialisute 
paficha-varsha-sahasrani sthasyante hi na samlayah, 

Varshanarn cha latapancham pailcha-samvatsarims tatha 
m^paheham ahoratram muhtlrtan oamcha eva cha. 

MeCrindk, Ancient India, p. 209. 

Ibid, p. 32. 
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Tasmin Pushpapure ramyajanasajasatakale 

ribhuksha (Kern rituksha) karmasutah Salisuko bliavisiiyati. 

Sa raja karmasuto dushtatma priyavigrahah 

svarashtra mardate ghorara dharmavadi adharmikah, 
sa Jyeshtha-bhratarani sadhum ketiti prathitam gunaih 
sthapayishyati mohatma vijayam nama dharmikam. 

Tatah Saketam akramya Panchalam Mathurains tatha 

Yavana dushtovikranta prapshyanti Kusumadhvajam. 

Tatah Pushpapure prapte kardame prathite bite 
akula vishayah sarve bhavishyanti na samsayah. 

Ditvan Bahadur K. N. Dhurva’s feat of ingenuity performed 
in emending the slokas’- is unwarranted from the scholarly 
point of view. There is nothing to change in the first 
four slokas save Udadhi into Udayi. In the first line 
of the fifth sloka, the only correction needed is that of 
ramyajanasajasatakale into ramyc janasatasatakule ( cf. 2nd 
sloka, 1st line). In the second line, the word rituksha should 
be amended and read as ribhuksha. All that is needed to 
do in the first line of the next sloka is to supply the expletive As 
after sa, and in the second line of the seventh s'loka, to read 
Vijaya as a personal name. Thus one can easily render the 
aokas intelligible to any Sanskritist, the 5th, 6th and 7th slokas 
reading as : 

ribhuksha (tu) karmasutah dushtatma priyavigrahah. 

Sa (hi) raja karmasutah dushtatma priyavigrahah 
svarashn'a(m) mardate ghoram dharmavadi adharmikah. 

Sa jyeshtha-bhrataram sadhum ketiti^ prathitam gunaih 
sthapayishyati mohatma Vijayam nama HbarmiV crri' 

‘In that delightful city of Pushpapura teeming with hundreds 
and hundreds of men Ribhuksha ( Indra ) will be reborn as 
^alisuka, springing from his karma. He will ( indeed ) be the 
king as a result of his past deed, a wicked soul in an attractive 
bodily form. ( He will ) terribly oppress his own territory,— a 
vicious man, though outwardly swearing by the name of 
piety. He, the deluded man, will establish (in the throne) 
his good and virtuous elder brother, Vijaya by name,® 

‘ J. B. O. R. S., 1930, p. 18fiF. ^ ‘ 

« Kern wrongly took it to be a mistake for hatva vi. 

" Kern was led from the proposed change of- ketiti into hatva vi to treat 
Vijaya as the name of iSalisuka’s younger brother. 
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who was popularly kRown as keti { kriti, llie Ilitistrioiis One ) 
for his qualities.*' 

Nilkanta Sastri’s objection stands that in the p»o}>he«;y there is 
nothing t^ncerning Aioka, the propounder of the ideal t»f Dharma- 
vijaya, it being all about ^IMfika. It is in the Viyu PurSna 
list that we have mention of Salisdka among the successors of Aloka, 
as the son of Sampratt and the grandson of l>asaralha, who 
was succeeded in the throne by his son Dcvadharman or 
Devavarman. All that the slokas want to say abtiui Silisuka is 
that he had to abdicate the throne in favour of his elder brother 
in consequence of the terrible oppression eau.scd by him to his 
subjects. 

The Yuga-puraya tradition refers indeed to the inroads of the 
j»wcrful Yavana invaders into Siikcta, Pafichaia, Mathura* 
and ultimately into the city of Pataliputra after the reign of 
Sail^uka’s immediate successor. This has in a sense it* 
confirmation from the Junagarh inscription of Rudradiman 
I (A.D.150) where it is stated that ope Yavana king TimliSspa 
caused the embankment of the Sudarsana Lake in Surishtra to 
be repaired after (not necessarily immediately after) the reign of 
Aioka (Afokasyamte). 

What historical conclusion can be built, I ask* on the hearsay 
evidence of the Chinese Hou Hanshu who never came to India and 
was piously dreamie^ from distance that here in India, the promised 
land, all men became lottis-^ters, coming under the influence of the 
religion of l^akyamuni ? So an Indian without ever going to England 
may fondly believe as if all Englishmen there are above want and 
do not feel the pinch of poverty. Thus distance lend* enchantment 
to the view. 

We have already examined the historical weight cl the Divya- 
vadana l^cnd concerning the depletion of the impiTial treasury by 
Aioka in erecting die Buddhist viliara.s* and stupas and lavislily 
giving gifts to the Sangba, nay, giving away the great earth (vast 
empire) in favour of the Buddhist Church ( ante p. 61 ). In causing 
the four caves to be excavated in the Khalatika hills within a period 
of eight years, the stupa of Buddha Konagamana to be enlarged, a 
few other stupas to be built, and a number of monoliths to be 

* Dhammapala, the second great Pali commentator, refcw {Colophon to” 
Netti Atthakatha) a monastery at Negaputam in South India, which was known 
as Dhammasofca-mahSr^-vihlra, This was evidently a mudh later Buddhist 

fotmdation named after Aloka. 
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erected, a huge sum of money was not necessary If he had caused 
a new Maurya palace to be built, that, too, was just customary 
with all Indian hmgs and emperors. R. E, I corroborates the truth 
in the Pah legend that • following the tradition of his father, Asoka 
continued to daily feed thousands of persons from the imperial 
kitchen. He stopped this costly waste and adopted a five-year 
scheme of works of public utility. There is not the slightest 
indication in the edicts that extravagance in any respects proved 
ruinous to the financial resources of the state: 

With regard to the successors of A§oka, the only fact known of 
them from the inscriptions is that Dasaratha was a lay supporter 
of the Ajivikas to whom he dedicated three caves in the Nagarjuni 
group of hills. The Yuga-puraria tradition of S'alisuka expressly says 
that, he terribly oppressed his subjects, so much so that he was 
compelled at last to vacate the throne in favour of his elder brother. 
If so,, he was far from following the behests of A^oka. It is no 
argument to say with Bhandarkar that the descendants of Asoka gave 
up wars and the idea.. of territorial gains, all acting up to his wish as 
expressed in his R.E, XIII. The Jaina tradition claims that among 
A§oka s successors, Samprati ( Sampadi of the Divyavadana ), was, 
Uke Chandragupta the founder of the dynasty, a staunch supporter of 
Jainism, and the inscriptions go to prove, that Da§aratha followed the 
guidance of the Ajivikas. Who were the Ajivikas? Whatever else 
they might’ have been, as for the royal court, they functioned as a 
body of astrologers, diviners from signs and makers of prophecies, 
and as such, they were exactly the people whose predictions and 
advice decided in history the fate of many an Indian monarch and 
state. And what was Jainism? Whatever else it might have been, 
so far as the political theory or royal pohty is concerned, the one 
favoured by it is in all essentials the same as the anti-national- 
Brahmanical doctrine. 

It is no sound reason to make A^oka pay the penalty for the 
weakness of his successors in the line, nor is it a fact that Asoka’s 
missionary zeal made the Hindu people who were already spiritual 
infinitely more spiritual. This is not common human nature. If 
one possesses strength and means to fight, one will fight and resist. 
Although Buddhism became the national religion of Ceylon, its 
kings who emulated the fame of ASoka, did not cease to kill or fight. 
The same remark holds true of other Buddhist countries. According 
to the Jewish religious tradition, even God Almighty himself failed 
to prevent the downfall of the best of His creation,— of the first 
45 



parents placed in the Garden of Eden, not to speak of poor Afeka 
with all his pious wishes for, and best behests to, his descendants. 
The Hindu people qm people had no concern whatever in the rises 
and falls of kingdoms and empires ; they were just passive spectator 
and fatalistic speculators. On the course of dynastic history we 
have this forceful pronouncement of Ibn KhaldOn* who saw In 
history “an endless cycle of progress and retrogression,” that it 
passes through the same three phases of birth, maturity and death 
as the life of an individual. “Kingdoms are l»rn, attain maturity 
and die within a definite period, which rarely exceeds three genera- 
tions, he., one hundred and twenty years.” “During this time they 
pass through five stages of development and decay.” He called the 
fifth man etl hadem or the worst man. 

When a building collapases, its main pillar of strength may contri- 
bute most to its fall, and there is no building or compounded thing 
which does not break down some day or other. There is no empire 
or dvilization which has lasted for ever, through eternity. There 
were rises and falls of several states and dynasties even in India 
before the rise of Magadha, and it is rather most astonishing a fact 
that from the Brihadrathas down to the Guptas the political hlstoi^ 
of India was determined by the course of the history of Magadha 
with its ups and downs several dynastic changes. 

Raychaudhuri pities Aloka that his army remained idle for three 
decades since the conclusion of the war against Kaltnga. If it were a 
mere statement of fact, there would be nothing to pinsay, but as an 
argument, it carries no force. The Great Epic maxim ( XH. 6H.25 ), 
that a conqueror hankering for territorial gains should always avoid 
going into wars if he can“. This is a wise piece of advice, inasmuch 
as wars are costly risk. 

It is not a fact that the zeal for military campaigns or the love 
of political conquests abated in the least in the country owing to the 
pacifism preached by A^oka. Kharavcla, the greatest known king 
of Kalinga, who was otherwise a pious iaina, sulfcred from a great 
war fever; in every alternate year he would undertake a military 
campaign, now to the west, now to the north-west, and to keep his 
subjects, the people of Kalinga, constantly in the excitement of the 
joy of victory. But to what end ? The reply from history is -to be 


^ Muqaddima, Bevrout ed.. p« 1791 . ; Stone’s Tmml, V*)L L p 347i ; 
summarised by Nicholson m bis Literary History of the Arabs, p, 44(1 
® Varjanlyam sadii yuddham rajyakamena dhImatS, 
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nowhere from after the 13th or 14th year' of his reign/and the 
Mahameghavahana dynasty to cease to be, placing on record the bare 

d!s”LLts^ 'rf ^ Kharavela’s 

On^ Mongol invasion under the great 

hi hkt J “iM ^ notorious 

Chinahi 7 ^ 1 irh^° Tu invasion led by his successor 

nghiz Khan. All these had but a cyclonic effect destructive of 

cmhzatxon. Nilkanta Sastri has aptly cited the instance o 

leave the Mughal empire stronger and render the task of his 

successors easier ?”i 

ASoka got just two decades to work since the conclusion of the 

one-third part of his reign in preparing 
mselffor the great task he set himself, and during this short period 
his disposal he carved out a permanent place for India in the 
comity of nations. The patriotic historians of India may find fault 
w.* h,m tta, he hon«.,y found hh gov„nn.4 on “ 

that he gave opportunities to his ministers to meet together 

independently for deliberations over state-affairs, that he delegated 

certam judicial powers to the Rajjukas and aimed at the establishment 
of the uniformity of justice and procedure, or that he sought to 
strengthen the bond of internationalism through a cultural Sder- 
standmg without either disturbing the form of the Maurya 

administration or impairing the military efficiency of the state. AM 

Sastn, It seems pardonable to feel that his failure was worth more 
to humanity than the success of many others.” 

There is no worry about the decline of political thought after the 

Anhaatra aforibed ,o KauHlya. The .reatbe a, we 

ei^odies the development of the Brahmanical icience of political 
advantage up to a late period,** and one may go even further and 
ay that its statecraft has guided and is still guiding the admiX 

tration in the large majority of the Indian States. But again 
to what end ? ’ *saui. 


* Calcutta Review, 1943, Feb., p. 123. 

Bama, The Arthas'astra-a blend of things earlier and later a naner 
contributed to Radhakumud Mookerji Volume. 1. ’ ^ ^ 
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Aatlcii and His Dh»i«raa-cuiliir« 

By Dr. Ii^war Topa^ Professor of History, 

Omania University, HyderaM* 

The political conditbns and struggles of the times determined 
the Mauryan State. In it the politicai evolution of India reached iti 
high water-mark. It also helped to institutionalise kingship. Ev<a 
the Kautilyan Arthaiistra bears testimony to the political ideal and 
practice of the Mauryan period. The cardinal principle of th^ 
Arthaiastra was the universalisation of politiaii principles and the 
intensification of political activities for safeguarding the interests al 
well as promoting the ends of the Mauryan State. Kaufilya, the 
great Mauryan minister, visualised the importance of political factor 
and mobilized all his powers to bring about the solidarity of the 
Mauryan State and kingship on the firm foundation of the laws pf 
politics and statecraft. The laws that governed the Mauryan State 
were political in nature and scope. He attempted the uniRcaiion of 
all the diverse elements in the life of the Mauryan State with a vietyi 
to strengthening and enlivening the institution of kingship and th# 
state. The whole spirit of the Arthaidstra is surcharged with 
politicisation of the whole machinery of government. In other words, 
the Mauryan jmlitica! organisation throve on the totalitarian 
principles of statecraft and politics.^ 

ASoka the Great was brought up in the Mauryan political tradi- 
tion. ’Hre Mauryan spirit possessed him and his political outlook 
vas stamped with it. He carried in his person tlie Mauryan heritage. 
This Mauryan aspect of Asoka conitnued to allect all the pliases of 
his personality till he fought the mo.st 'bloody' war of fCalinga in 
order to actualise the Mauryan dream of political suzerainty. 
ChandSbka* of the Buddhist tradition might have been the typical 
Mauiya who idealised in him the Mauryan political ideal and 
sractice. To the Buddhist world, the Mauryan ideology was, to all 
intents and purposes, base, useless and harmful. The idea! of the 

* Paper read in Section I of the Indian History Congr.**:* h.dd at Annamahni 

Nagar, in December, 1945, 

> See for detailed reference author's The Minister as a Knig.m.ifcer, Allahabad. 
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Bddhists was to culturalise the lives of the people, while the 
Maury ans were after their politicisation at the expense of socio-cultural 
values of life. Both represented ideals antagonistic to each other. 
The Mauryan ideal stood for the regimen of life on the basis of 
political principles. The Buddhist ideal also claimed the superiority 
of a regimen of life on the realisation of cultural values. This clash 
of ideals, Mauryan and Buddhist, seems to disclose the Mystery of 
‘Chandasoka’ and his metamorphosis into a ‘Dharmasoka’. Although 
the Thirteenth Rock-Edict brings out in bold relief the character 
of ‘Chandasoka’ as a true specimen of the Mauryan world, yet 
it shows the far-reaching change that had set in the personality 
of Asoka. 

The edicts of A^oka stand out pre-eminent as a challenge to the 
laws of politics and proclaim a new message of understanding, co- 
operation and integration for human welfare. The complete cultural- 
isation of politics, government and the state was the avowed aim of 
A^oka who made it known through his edicts. He destroyed with 
his own hands the creation of the Maurya without any remorse or 
compunction. The existence of the Mauryan political state was set 
at naught and in its place arose the Asokan ‘State’ as the upholder 
and promoter of cultural values. 

A^oka found solace in the law of the Buddha after his disillusion- 
ment. The undercurrents of the Buddhist thought must have been 
effecting imperceptible changes in the evolution of the personality of 
A§Qka. As the war of Kalinga shook him thoroughly, he realised the 
importance of Buddhism as a philosophy of activism. He did not 
give up the world and turn a recluse in search of Nirvana in the 
world of non-activity and struggleless living. The message of the 
Buddha was an inspiration to him in the struggle of life. It is this 
aspect of Buddhism that touched his innermost chord. Asoka was a 
man of action. To lay down weapons as a defeatist is the antithesis 
of A^oka. Even his whole unhingement is a proof of his sterling 
qualities as a man of action. Turning his back to the world was 
impossible for the man in Asoka. Buddhism gave more impetus in 
activising him. The philosophy of Buddhism in its practical bearing 
on life and its problems was a quick incentive to his complete identi- 
fication with principles of individual and social welfare. Although 
Asoka ultimately became a staunch Buddhist in the orthodox sense of 
he was no orthodox or a bigot or a fanatic. He hM 
none of the spirit of a persecutor or an inquisitor. His soul was 
saturated with humanism. 



The edicts not only reveal his evolytionary stages from ‘Upisaica’ 
to a *Budha-Saka’ (Buddha-upasaka) but also his all-absorbing interest 
in the preservation of the Buddhist Triad’ and the promotion of the 
Buddhist doctrines. Atoka’s all comprehensive genius worked itself 
out in interpreting the law of the Buddha in a way that had baffled 
the minds of men of all times and climes. For the Buddhist world* 
he was staunch among the staunchest and spared no pains in bringing 
about the unification of the diverse elements in the Buddhist world 
and the intensification of the Buddhist activity. He was responsible 
for the discipline of the Buddhist Order as well as for the encourage- 
ment of the Buddhist literature among the Buddhists of the esoteric 
orders. In this respect, his contribution was positive and permanent. 
The Buddhists extolled him for his true zeal in matters of welfare of 
the Buddhist world. Though Atoka was a great power and a pillar 
of strength for the Buddhists, his dynamic personality was still a 
greater power for the general development of the non-Buddhist people 
along cultural lines. Therein lay his real greaincs*. It was in the 
univsrsalisation of the Buddhist ideology as well as culture in the 
lives of the people in general that made him supreme among tlie great 
kings of the world. 

The promulgation of the Buddhist culture in the form of a human- 
ised culture was Atoka’s mission of life. That it could be adopted by 
all peoples without the distinction of caste, creed and colour was his 
faith. For him the philosophy of Buddhism was neither labyrinthine 
thoughts nor intellectual acrobatism ; it was a simple mcsMge of culti- 
vation mad development of life-forces iaherent in human peraonality. 
Atoka underetood and imbibed the true spirit of the Buddha and 
popularised it through his edicts. T^e Buddhist message of Atoka 
was clear, plain, simple and non-cryptic. He analysed and denuded 
Buddhism and out of it gleaned and garnered what he considered as 
its ‘basic’ nucleus and essence. The masses of people of different 
faiths could not relish the subtle, though siniple. philosophy of 
Buddhism. The truth of the matter is that the Buddha propounded 
his philosophy of life as a philosophy of commonsense and rationalism, 
but the man in the street, with all his prejudices, ignorance and 
shortcomings due to his milieu, could not possibly appreciate its real 
significance. His difficulty in falling in line with the Buddhist 
thinking and activity was the world of his own creation. Ho even 
failed to tackle inteUectually his own life-problems. To assess ‘things’ 
in the term of values, a disciplined mind of the Buddhist is needed. 
In the light of the Buddhist philosophy, man and the world are 
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judged la the scale of ultimate values. No’ religion of the world 
except Buddhism stressed upon the importance of the application of 
psychological laws to the solution of the mystery of life. 

Te appreciate, understand and realise the true spirit of the law 
of the Buddha presupposes an actively cultured mind. The Buddhist 
way was straight but uphill. Only those who had trained themselves 
m the Buddhist way could have gone far on the road of Buddhism 
or even reached their destination. But the masses steeped in 
Ignorance and superstition could not have dared to look at the uphill 
highway to salvation. Though the teachings of the Buddha had a 
profound influence on the lives of the people of his age as well as 
of succeeding ages, the real message was restricted to the Buddhist 
community only. But the culturalising forces in Buddhism had 
worked wonders in humanising man and society. 

The Kalinga war opend Asoka’s eyes to inherent dangers in the 
supreme political organisation for the well-being of human life. 
ASoka so intensely visualised the dreadful and soul-killing nature of 
the political state that his hatred for political principles, guiding and 
controlling the life of the state, set deep in his heart. To him the 
political state was an embodiment of grossest instincts, finding outlet 
and expression in the field of politics. It sheds human blood 
without remorse for realising its ends; it creates and fosters 
hatred and disunity , it asserts, moreover, its own feigned superiority 
over political powers by infusing awe, dread and fear in the lives of 
the people. As an ugly and crude instrument of political forces, it 
debases and de-humanises the personality of man. 

After Atoka had waded through human blood on the battle field 
of Kalinga, it dawned upon him that the Mauryan State was rotten 
to the core and its further retention would mean the perpetuation 
of evil in an organised from. It was a demon-like power under the 
garb of parading virtues. The Thirteenth Rock-Edict about the 
Kalinga war is a living confession of the futility of political principles 
of the Mauryan sovereign. In the eyes of Atoka, war not only creates 
morbidity and callousness in man but actually smothers all his 
humaneness also. Society, culture and civilization are destroyed by 
it. The laws of politics sow seeds of hostility between country and 
country. The spirit of politics thrives on war. Right or wrong, 
war does not decide. The victory of power politics is no conquest 
of right. The success of politics and the victory in war are considered 
as political wisdom, but in the scale of ethics victory thus scored is 
no real victory. The psychological result of such a victory is the 



perpetuity of war between the conqueror and the conquered, because 
the foundation of their relation is not htid on human values. The 
conqueror is and remains n conqueror, while the ci>ntjncrcd is kept 
down as conquered. Between them no cooperation of purpose, no 
commonness of ideal or interest and no social iiucgraiion can be 
possible. Thus war ends no war but perpetuates itself. 

Having ^Kcreditcd the utility of gross fjolitical principles, Aioka 


human welfare did the state exist. This was the fundaTOental differ- 
ence between the Mauryan and A&jka States. As the all-comprehen- 
sive principle of the A§okan ‘State’ was human welfare, it was for this 
reason alone that Aioka gave clear indications in his edicts that every 
moment of his life would be dedicated to the welfare of all men. In 
this way, he bridged the gulf of discrimination between the state and 


‘State’ thus resolved into a great family which was governed by 
the law of the heart. 


The paternal law of Aioka was not only enacted for the people of 
the state, but he also acquainted the people of other states with the 
spirit of his paternal message through the principle of Ahiipsa and 
assured them that they should not dread him as his behaviour tow- 
ards them would be that of a father towards his children. He would 
regard their well-being and welfare as a fallier. Thus his adoption 
of a paternal principle towards them strikes at the root of political 
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concept and purpose of the state, viz, the establishment of political 
supremacy, the existence of diplomatic service and of sixfold policy, 
the activities of espionage, the propaganda for political exploitation. 
Asoka was desirous of bringing the whole country under the sway of 
a humanised culture with a view to deadening the universal law of 
politics and to developing the personality of man on the principle of 
humanism. This tendency of his was the signpost of a new culture 
for man. 

The culturalising forces in Buddhism worked wonders in 
humanising man and society. Such Buddhist factors as a lever 
in the cultural upbuilding of the people were no unknown facts 
to Asoka. The resuscitation of Buddhism could be made possible, 
to a limited extent, through the Buddhist organisations, but 
Buddhism as a humanised culture, could universalise and become 
a common heritage for all peoples on the basis of its cultural forces 
inherent in the law of the Buddha. It is this aspect of Buddhism 
that had impressed Asoka. 

Anoka’s dedication to such a humanised culture was an indirect 
service to Buddhism. The Buddhist culture signified to him harmony 
and co-operation in human relationship. Through abiding peace 
among different peoples as a cardinal principle in the regulation of 
human affairs, the Buddhist culture could generate forces of social 
adjustment and understanding, co-operation and integration. In the 
realm of peace, Asoka visualised the end of all disintegrating and 
corrosive elements in the lives of the people. As the existence of the 
supreme political power and organisation depends upon war and its 
paraphernalia, bringing in its trail the war-mindedness of the people, 
so the principle of peace negates the spirit of political aggrandise- 
ment and establishes a new human relationship between people 
and people as well as a new social order for promoting human welfare 
on the basis of human persuasion, understanding, appreciation 
and toleration. This is what Asoka tried to achieve through his 
cultural ‘state’. 

On the evidence of his edicts, it becomes clear that A§oka differed 
from the ideal kings of the past in the method of promoting the 
cultural growth of their people. Not the ‘sound of instruction’ but 
the ‘sound of festivity’ was heard in their realms. If it suited their 
political scheme, they did do some sort of public good. But the 
political well-being of the state was the main consideration in the 
cultural propaganda and activity. The people as human materid for 
further development and culturalisation did not form the basis of 

46 . 



their political progresi Not the ‘poUlical* state but the people had 
to adjust and lit in the scheme of politics, Ihc upbuilding of 
the state on the science of human relationship, understanding, 
cooperation and integration was bcyoiid the comprehension of the 
king of the past. Though the people -is a chief factor in the life of 
the state are discussed in the ancit.!tt political literature on polity 
and government, they were not given their rightful place and status 
in the political organisation according to the Asokan standpoint. 

Atoka was well aware of the fact that the kings of the past had 
taken no practical stejss so that “the nten might (be made to) progress 
by adequate promotion of morality". It was llieir wishful thinking 
or a pious desire that never materialised. '1 he govcnin.ents of the 
pre-Asokan periods had no departments which cmikl pr< mote cultural 
activities. No ‘Dharma-Mahamatras* existed then, The Fifth Rock- 
Edict shows that “these arc occupied with tdl sects in establishing 
morality ; they are occupied with servants and masters for the 
happiness of those who are devoted tt) morality, they arc occupied 
everywhere.” The Akrkan ‘.State' not only undcrtot»k to discharge 
the function of educating the people in Buddhist culture but also 
aligned itself with the ideas of public weal. It was the spirit of 
public welfare that permeated the whole activity of the Atokan 
‘State’. The happiness of the people was the Atoknn inm. The 
Asokan ‘State’ came into existence only for the wtlfojc of the 
people. “In tiinjs past, “Atoka observis, “ivetlher the disposal of 
affairs nor submission of reports at any time did exid before. 
But I have made the following arrangement. Reporters me posted 
everywhere with instructions to report to me the affairs of the 
people any time. For I am never content in exerting myself 
and in dispatching buisness ; for I consider it my duly ( to promote ) 
the welfare of all men.’’ The radical change that had been 
wrought by Aioka in the spirit and form of the stale was indicative 
of trensvaluation of values. The Sixth Rock-Iitlict is & serious 
utterance of Atoka. The affairs of the people were his aftaiis and 
their disposal was considered no easy task by him. 

He was of the opinion that unless he dedicated bis entire life to 
the selfless service of the people, the respnnsibility of public welfare 
could not be discharged. For him there was no hah way house and 
to do public work in a half-hearted manner would be futile. It was 
the ardent and burning desire of the man in Asoka to idcntiiy 
himself completely with the affairs of the people, so that he could be 
able to do real service to them. He was also .iware of the fact that 
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without ‘exertion’ in the way of promoting the* welfare of all men 

nothing could be achieved. To him this was the ‘root’ of all good 

work^ “For no duty is more important,” observes A^oka, “than 

promoting the welfare of all men and whatever effort I am making 
is made in order that I may discharge the debt which I owe to living 
beings that I may make them happy in this world and that they 
may attain heaven in the other (world) 

Being conscious of the ‘debt’ of service to all living beings and of 
his limitations in paying back the debt honourably, he had to 

discipline and drill his sense of life to the higher needs and aspirations 
of humanity or to the ideal of maximum* good to all, because it was 
dij0&cult to accomplish the ideal without great zeal.^^ The materi- 
alisation of the Asoka’s mission rested upon his intense love and 
affection for the people, his unflagging exertion in attaining summum 
bonum for all, his undying zeal in promoting the welfare of all and 
his indomitable will in giving concrete shape to his ideal. 

The Asokan ideal, the welfare of all men, arose out of the social 
philosophy of Buddhism. Asoka expounded it with a view to 
popularising Buddhist culture for all men without the distinction of 
race, country and religion. It was not the drastic way of a rabid 
fanatic that he adopted for the actualisation of his socio-cultural ideal, 
but sought it in unity and harmony among the diversified phases of 
family life and society. Unless the principle of humanism were 
applied to family and society, no co-operation and fellow-feeling 
among the members of family as well as of society could be possible. 
Their mutual behaviour and relationship was determined and re- 
gulated by their sense of co-operation, self-control, regard and 
reverence. In this way the family, a community in miniature, could 
adjust itself to a greater society of human beings. 

For cultivating cultural values the family members including 
elders and youngers, friends and acquaintances, servants and slaves 
should become conscious of their mutual obligations towards one 
another. Asoka laid importance on obedience to elders and parents ; 
on liberality to relatives, friends and acquaintances: on courtesy 
to Brahmanas and Sramanas and on kindness to servants and 
slaves. Thus the members of family, while keeping the principle 
of humanism in tact, would succeed in cementing human relationship 
with the spirit of co-operation, unity and harmony. What Asoka 
meant to convey was that even the smallest, though important 
units of a greater society, should be a living model of human concord 



and happiness, but such small units could function alone on principles 
of social co-operation, unity and toleration. 

In the multiplicity of social phenomenon, A^oka perceived the 
presence of the continuity of oneness of life and its culturalisation 
was his mission. That life in its myriad manifestations is exposed 
to dangers and exploitation was no unknown fact to A^oka. n® 
survival of all-pervading life depends upon the principle of the 
sanctity of life. It was the supreme duty of ASoka to preserve, 
develop and culturalise life-forces because the destruction of life 
implied the end of all activities, human and non-human. The sanctity 
of life, as a Buddhist idea, is the basis for the development of human 
personality. In the higher struggle of life, it plays a great role in 
accomplishing its end in view, the salvation of life. Any attempt at 
its destruction is to let the work of the life-mission remain unfinished 
and incomplete. Only in its preservation can life unfold its hidden 
potentialities for its own good and well-being. The whole human 

personality is at the mercy of the concept of the sanctity of life. 

Killing or destruction is unhuman, inhumane atid non-human. Such 
were the Buddhist ideas regarding the sanctity and preservation 
of life which Asioka laconically explained in his» Girnar Bock Edict. 

The non-dcsi ruction of life creates in man new values, a new 
standard of morality and a new approach to human behaviourism, 
ft humanises instincts, ideas and actions and tends to sublimate 
them. The underlying idea in the ASokan philosophy was to elevate 
the life of the people to a higher plane of thinking and living on the 
basic principle of the sanctity of life. As living is an art, not an 
erratic flow of life-force in its crude form, so Aloka brought home the 
Buddhist view to all the people that right living requires certain 

conditions for its development and survival. Me Ciills it “an ancient 

rule”, whereby he takes the Buddhist ‘sting’ out of it so that the 
principle of living may be acceptable to all without any bias or hin» 
drance. This “ancient rule” comprised four cardinal principles on 
which life could flourish and prosper in accordance with the Afokaa 
way. Obedience, liberality, abstention and moderation were consi- 
teed meritorious by Aloka. Under these active principles the 
socialisation or culturalisation of human instincts and behaviour 
could be made more effective, dynamic and creative. These would 
help in the development of the sense of social discipline and control, 
of social concord, of social commont^nse in the prewrvation of life 
forces and of social freedom from coercion and exploitation. 
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The upbringing of an individual on lines of social education and 
culture, as chalked out by Asoka, would also lead to the ‘promotion of 
morality.’ ‘Nearly all the Asokan edicts are replete with ideas and 
feelings of morality. It is the word, Dhamma, that has been used for 
morality in the edicts. Thus in the textual meaning Dhamma 
assumes a moral or humanising principle, as a guide to the general 
development of man in his individual as well as social capacities. 
Dhamma is not a creed of a particular sects. It is neither a negative 
assertion nor a ‘No’ to expressions of life. Dhamma is assertive, 
positive and a big ‘Yea’ to life. It squares with the basic principle 
in all the religions of the world which claims the remaking of man 
on lines that promote his human aspects and faculties. It was the 
unifying and unified spirit of Dhamma that Asoka made his own. 
It was the idea of universality and commonness in Dhamma 
with other religions that had a hold on him. Out of the basic 
concept of Dhamma, Asoka evolved and promulgated his own 
philosophy, to be appreciated by all as their common philosophy of 
life. In his own ‘microcosm’ of religion, he visualised a macrocosm 
of universal religion. In his own person the world reflected ; in his 
own mind the minds lived and experienced the universality of 
Dhamma. It was with such fervour and zeal that he expounded 
through the edicts the eternal principle of human likeness, sameness 
and oneness in all the races of the world. Man was, to him, the 
same man all over the world ; his likes and dislikes attract and repel 
him to the world. All human beings are under the immutable law 
of cause and effect. 

Through the promotion of Dhamma, Asoka did not wish to 
create a society of Utopians, or of cranky moralists, or of spiritual 
maniacs, but men of robust commonsense and sanguine instincts. As 
the ultimate aim of Dhamma was the happiness of all human beings 
in this as well as in the other world, so Asoka made it plain to them 
that happiness could be achieved by all. The condition laid down 
was that it could not be attained “without great love, careful 
examination, great obedience, great fear (of sin) and great energy.” 
This clearly shows that the people have to realise the importance of 
cultural forces in the scheme of human education for human progress 
and welfare. Asoka was too well aware of the inherent weakness of 
man. That a “person devoid of good conduct” could not possibly 
come in line with the progressive attainments of those who have 
earned the credentials of Dhamma was ASoka’s belief. Human 
discipline bestowing meaning and content to life, is the necessary 



condition to ‘good conduct.’ What Aioka meant to say was that 
man requires certain moral assests to neutralise the disintegrating 
forces in his own person. He made it too plain in his edicts “Sin is 
easily committed" and that “it is difficult to perform virtuous deeds." 
The idea of ‘sin’ as conceived by Aioka was different from that of 
religionist. “Passions" of “fierceness, cruelly, anger, pride, envy” 
tend to undermine, demean and de-cultura!ise the personality of man. 
Atoka considered these ‘sinful’. The Atokan insight into the working 
of human mind reveals the fact that men ‘'do not a! all regard (their) 
evil deeds (thinking).'' The committal of ‘evil deeds’ or ‘sin’ is the 
result of a non-thinking altitude of mind and the ‘virtuous deeds' arc 
done dcliberativcly and consciously. Atoka looked at evil deed as a 
deculturalising process and virtuous deed as a process of culturalisa- 
tion. In the culturalisation of roan, “compassion, liberality, 
truthfulness, purity, gentleness and goodness are essential factors that 
go to bestow “the gift of spiritual insight.*' This is the message 
of Dhamma which Atoka gave out to the people of the world. For 
the progress of Dhamma, Aloka had adopted two ways : moral 
restriction and conversion. In the Asokan scale of ultimate values, 
‘moral restriction' is of little consequence" as compared with ‘con- 
version’ that promotes Dhamma more considerably, rhe edicts of 
Atoka give a vivid picture of AiiokiUt propaganda and activity in the 
promulgation of Dhamma either by moral restriction or by conversion, 
but no evidence is forthcoming on the data of edicts ilmt Atoka only 
insisted on the coversion of the people. To him, conversion was a 
disideratum, an ideal to be pursued constantly and incessantly, but 
“there is no such gift as the gift of morality, or acquaiti- 
tance through morality, or the distribution of morality, or kinship 
through morality.” 

In the realm of Asoka, all classes and sects of people resided. 
Their conversion would hsivc been an impossible insk. The greatness 
of the Atokan genius exhibited itself in promotion, infiliraibn, 
percolation and absorption of the basic principle of Dhamma into the 
diverse systems of different sects or religions. The forces in Buddhist 
culture were engendered to surcharge the wfiole atmosphere of the 
Atokan ‘State’ with a view to Budhifying. The edicts bear the 
testimony to the fact that Buddhist culture progreised far and wida 
and set deep in the hearts of the people of that age. The Seventh 
and Twelfth Rock-Edicts arc glaring and outstanding examples of 
the Atokan principle of tolerance towards ail sects residing in the 
kingdom of Atoka. He gave them freedom to follow their religions, 
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but made them realise the importance of “self-control and purity of 
mind” as enjoined on them by their religious principles, in con- 
sonnance with the basic ideas of Dhamma. Asoka explained to them 
that humanising forces or effects of “great liberality” could be 
nullified, if “self-control, purity of mind, gratitude and firm devotion” , 
were lacking in them. Indirectly, Asoka encouraged Dhamma 
through the phraseology and ideology of the different living sects or 
religions of his time. He showed them their way according to their 
lights, but that way was the Buddhist way. The Twelfth Rock-Edict 
shows the working of the Asokan mind in bringing about cultural 
transformation of all sects or religions on the amalgam of Dhamma. 

Thus Asoka established a true ideal for the man of religion as a 
Buddhist or non-Buddhist. It was the burning desire of Asoka to 
attain either glory or fame in the socio-cultural domain of Dhamma 
and not in the political sphere of activity. “King does not think,” 
reads the Tenth Rock Edict, “that either glory or fame conveys 
much advantage, except (on account of his aim that) in the present 
time, and in the “distant (future), men may (be induced) by him to 
practise obedience to morality and that they may conform to the 
duties of morality. On this (account) king is desiring glory or fame. 
But whatever effort king is making, all that is for the sake of merit 
in the other world and in order that all men may run little danger.” 
In the popularisation of Dhamma, A^oka hoped to achieve glory or 
fame which meant that he would be an active instrument in bestow- 
ing the ‘gift of morality’ or the ‘benefit of morality’ on all men. So 
glory or fame signified to him the ultimate glory of Dhamma in the 
lives of the people. 

The cultural activities of Asoka were not confined to the people 
of his own kingdom. “The unconquered borderers” outside his 
kingdom were also addressed by him. His message to them reveals 
his hatred for the idea of political conquest, aggrandisement and 
exploitation- As a cosmopolitan Buddhist, his heart yearned to 
welcome the ‘outsiders’ into a common brotherhood of Dhamma. 
The Second Separate Rock-Edict levels upon the concept of a 
political state, of political suzerainty, of political domination. It is 
an open chapter written by Asoka for all men to read with their own 
eyes the futility of political maxims and practices, of artificiar barriers 
between country and country, between people and people, between 
state and state. The loftiness of the personality of Asoka is the 
cosinopolitan way. As a real cultured man and not as a king- 
conqueror, he approached the ‘unconquered bordereres’ with a heart 





full of sympathy, affecibn and httmanen8>is. Here lies the greatness 
of Abka's acliievcmeut in the field of humanism. 

It is an undeniable fact that Aioka gave out his messages through 
the edicts in connection with the signiftcsince and beauty of the 
principle of Dhamma, but certain edicts are special messages to those 
who looked after the welfare of the people. These disclose the work* 
ing of the Alokan scheme of humanism. Steps that were i; ken by 
Aloka to materialise the ideal of humanism were of practical nature. 
He himself was a zealous and untiring worker in the cause of Dhamma 
through his ‘tours of moralily.* In this way he came in direct touch 
with the people, “instructing them in morality and questioning them 
about morality.” Ateka was a perwnilkatbn of the spirit of Dhtimma, 
He also instructed his Mahamatras in the spirit of Dhamma with 
a view to achieving his ideal through their active agency. As these 
were the high officers of the Aiokan ‘State’ who were “occupied with 
many thousands of man, with the object of gaining the affection 
of men, they should remember in their dealings with the people 
that all men were the children of Aiokn and asonlwhalf of his own 
children, he desired that they should be provided with compltdt 
welfare and happiness in this world and in the other world, the sam® 
he desired also on behalf of all men. The Mahfim, liras muit pay 
attention to such instructions in the discharge of their work. They 
should be ever ready to adrainisler justice to ail without any traces of 
impartiality. Aioka was of the opinion that he who is fatigued in 
the administratton of Justice, will not rise, but one ought to move, to 
walk, and to advance. The failure of the Mahimitras in the rightful 
observance of duties was not only “a great evil” in itarlf, but it would 
be a hindrance in the realisation of the ASokan ideal. To other 
officers (Lajukas) of the Aiokan ‘State’, he brought home that the 
welfare and happiness of the country people was their prime duty 
and they were to look after them like intelU|ent nurses. 

This is how Asoka, not in his personal cap.icity alone but also 
through his ‘agents’, discharged the debt of l>hamniu honouralily. In 
propagating and popularising Buddhist culture, the Asokan edicts 
were the real sources of inspiration to the people of all times. 
During the time of Abka, the people were persuaded to penetrate 
deep into the meaning and significance of the edicts and to 
realise the part they had to play in achieving the Asokan ideal. 
In creating a new ‘Slate’ for the well-being, welfare and happiness 
on socio-cultural foundation, Asoka served the cause of Dhamma 
by spreading Buddhi.st culture among all men. 
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